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y= every grain of wheat that passes through our 
- mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 
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wheat takes a bath 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 


All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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We took our Gue trom You 





in developing these mixes 


The kind of baked goods you take pride in... th and skill show up to full advantage in the finished 
kind your customers expect from you .. . ath s foods you turn out. 


what you get with Pillsbury Mixes. Yes, Pillsbury Mixes give you your kind of fine baked 


These mixes are made from the same choice in- foods . . . and simplify your shop operations because 
gredients you use in your own shop. They contain Pillsbury takes over the responsibility of testing the 
on substitutes—no “mystery ingredients” to change quality of the ingredients—scaling and blending them 


: accurately—and checking the baking performance of 
the character and quality of your baked foods. each batch of mix. Hadn’t you and these quality mixes 


Moreover, Pillsbury Mixes are made according better get together? 
to successful formulas developed by bakers—formulas eee 
; ‘ PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. eo *sece 
selected after numberless trials and comparative : ee? 
3 ; General Offices: ee 
tests. With such formulas, your baking knowledge Minneapolis, Minn. ee 
ee 
ee 
ae 
e® 


@  Pillsbury’s : 
@ Dotted Circle % 








Se 
: ° eS . Symbol of 
( Ss U 4 re a re ixes ee Reliability 
ee 
ee 
@ SWEET DOH MIXES—Special, Redi-Raise, Rollex @ CAKE MIXES—Chocolate, °°. s 
a e.® 

Lemon Gold, Spice, White @ CAKE DONUT MIXES—Doh Lux, Gold-N-Doh, Qualitex "eS ee. eects? 


@ PO-TA-DOH RAISED DONUT MIX @ SUGARKOTE 
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Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
















most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 


CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
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Exceptional © 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR . 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Eleiator Capacity . 


§,000,000 Bus. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


= B WisPom 


FLOUR 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 





more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
| you want a flour which will stand 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





4 FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


| | "TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


j All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
} erve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 



















whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
’ characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILL 


La Grange Flours. . . 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








MILTON McGREEVY 


HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 


912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO 


VICTOR 6622 



























GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 




















It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. M 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,, U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 



















A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








“OLD SQUIRE, 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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COLORS +“ 
DUR BRAND IN COLO 


D IN COLORS + YOUR BRAND IN CQ 
YOUR BRAND IN COLORS - YOUR 
D IN COLORS - YOUR BRAND IN § 








ON THE BEMIS BAND-LABEL" 


Your brand isn’t buried on a Bemis Band-Label, for it goes all 
around the bag... makes instant identification easy no matter 
how the bags are stacked. 


Bemis-designed machinery attaches the Band-Label with water- 
soluble paste during the bag making. Housewives can remove 
the label easily by soaking it in water. 


Women look for Bemilin Band-Label Bags because they want the : 
choice Bemis patterns. Created by New York stylists, nearly all | 
designs are of the type usually found only in expensive garments. 
This powerful appeal to women swings extra sales your way. 


“‘THE KING'S OTHER LIFE,’’ the 
syste cms BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Bemis motion picture in full color with 


Pmt os 








s : ; Baltimore * Boise * Boston* Brooklyn Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Los Angeles 
sound. It is available for showing to Buffalo * Charlotte » Chicago “BAY Louisville * Memphis * Minneapoli 
your office and plant organizations Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell COnmpan Mobile * New Orleans + Norfolk 
il th Writ Houstons Indianapolis» Kansas City _ — New York City « Oklahoma City : 
as well as other groups. YYrite us Omaha + Orlando + Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh +» St. Helens, Ore. * St. Lovis * Salina : 


for details. Salt Lake City * San Francisco 7 Seattle * Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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The TOWN CRIER label has long represented 


the best that milling skill can produce. 
Nothing but the best merits this well known 


brand insignia—that has always been our 


rule. It is wise to remember this fact in 


these days of highly competitive selling. 


A little saved on poorer Flour can be lost 


many times over in shop troubles and 


customer dissatisfaction. 








KANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


* 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
klahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall. Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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entennial Houring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 




































"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTr_eg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKSBY | | GJ FEQoWVINT 
The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. MILLS 


OF LIVERPOOL PORTLAND, OREGON 
INsuRANcEON Flour «6§s OC UBB & SON 


Millers of High 





Policies of this Company United States Managers Grade Bakers, 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York ? Family and Ex- 
o <= port Flours. 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 604 LEWIS BUILDING o PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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AMERICA'S 
leading 
LOAF! 









Enriched white bread is the undisputed leader 
of all breads in popularity. It is “America’s 
Basic Food’, a standard of nutritional value 
and a natural companion to all other foods. 

Many bakers whose reputation for quality is 
based upon their white loaf, look to COMMANDER-LARABEE for the fine flours of 
uniform baking quality—the foundation on which true bread quality is built. 

Thus COMMANDER-LARABEE is privileged to play its part in the production of 
this staple ““AMERICAN First” by milling the finest of flours—for Bakers Exclusively. 
Thus we help the baker make certain that his bread will continue to justify the 
proud boast, “America’s Basic Food.” 


There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every baking purpose. 





THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS | 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minnedpolis 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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4i Page’s Quality Control Program is based 
on a firm foundation of expert milling in 
a modern plant and scientific laboratory 





control. And these fundamentals are backed 
up by exceptiona! mill location for choos- 
he ing the finest wheats from a broad area. Jf 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








































Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 

















High-scoring, fast-selling bread is 
easy to make with POLAR BEAR 
quality. The superb baking values of 
this famous brand are based on sound 
fundamentals—choice wheat,: expert 
milling and laboratory control. Be- 
yond that, we have a special pride in 
POLAR BEAR’S long record of 
baking satisfaction. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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er Quotas Boosted Again 





CCC Steady Buyer 
of Wheat on 
Higher Price Basis 


The Commodity Credit Corp. was 
a steady buyer of wheat at Kansas 
City this week, though in somewhat 
reduced amounts compared with the 
near record volume of the previous 
week. The agency was figuring 
strongly in the market in view of the 
government’s expanding export pro- 
gram. Adding the supplementary al- 
locations for September which were 
announced Aug. 9, the wheat export 
quota for that month now totals 39,- 
°11,260 bu., double an average month 
a year ago. 


Buying Price Advanced 


The CCC advanced its buying basis 
t Kansas City Aug 10 to 9¢ over 
‘hicago September for all August 
elivery of warehouse receipts, Gulf. 
imit on the advance of the future 
was $2.21%. September was 19%¢ 
over Kansas City September, with 
he maximum of the future at 
2.15%. All October is 20¢ over Sep- 
tember and November is 20%¢ over. 
‘he December basis’ is 19%¢ over 
Kansas City December, with the lim- 
it on the future at $2.18%, and Janu- 
iry is 20¢ over. 

The buying agency was paying 9%¢ 
over Chicago September for ware- 
house receipts all August, basis Bal- 
timore, 10¢ over at Philadelphia and 
10%¢ over at New York. ; 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAIL FLATTENS WHEAT 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Losses of at 
least 100,000 bu. wheat occurred from 
hailstones an inch in diameter which 
laid crops flat in a 10-mile swath 

near Idaho Falls, Idaho, Aug. 9. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Export Association 
Warns Millers on 
Latin Credits 


WASHINGTON—A word of cau- 
tion about the risks of doing export 
flour business with Latin America on 
anything other than letter of credit or 
bank guarantee is contained in a bul- 
letin to members of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. by Martin F. Smith, 
general manager. 











Mr. Smith reproduces a letter he 
received from Monroe Wellerson, 
Washburn-Crosby Division of General 
Mills, Inc., chairman of the Western 
Hemisphere Committee, which reads 
in part as follows: 

“It has come to my attention late- 
ly that competitors are offering flour 
in Brazil on sight draft terms. Now 
I am not at all sure that those who 
are extending such liberal terms in 
Brazil are flour millers, but if they 
should be and if they are also mem- 
bers of the Flour Millers’ Export 
Assn., as a member of the Western 
Hemisphere Committee I think it in- 
cumbent upon me to caution them. 


“It seems to me those who may op- 


timistically be offering flour in Brazil 
on sight draft terms are running 
risks that seem unwarranted at this 
time.” 

Mr. Smith further states that an- 
other prominent exporter with knowl- 
edge of business passing in Ecuador 
on sight draft terms, calls attention 
to the hazards of doing business in 
Ecuador on any other than letter of 
credit basis; in fact, points out that 
it is risky in the extreme to sell on 
any other basis than letter of credit 
or bank guarantee in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, with the possible ex- 
ception of Cuba, Venezuela, Haiti and 





TOTAL NOW EXCEEDS 1,800,000 
LONG TONS FOR ALL-TIME HIGH 


Practically All of New Quota Is PMA Procurement— 
Some Flour Quotas Changed to PMA Wheat—Still 
Procrastinate on Return to Private Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Guatemala, and that if customers are 
questionable in those countries, let- 
ter of credit terms should be insisted 
upon. He also makes an apt point in 
that shipment on letter of credit 
terms goes beyond the responsibility 
of the individual receiver. The Ecua- 
dorian sucre has deteriorated great- 
ly and shows little signs of stability. 
Recently the Mexican peso was de- 
valuated. 

Mr. Smith says he has confirmed 
the fact that the principal exporting 
companies are holding strictly to let- 
ter of credit terms or bank guaran- 
tee basis in all Latin American coun- 
tries with the exceptions noted. 





Luxuriant Prospects for Corn 


Prime Cause of Millfeed Drop 


“The silk shirt period for millfeed 
prices now seems ended, as everyone 
has known for a couple of years it 
must end,” says the Millers National 
Federation in a recent issue of The 
Hook-Up. 

“The most bountiful corn crop in 
national history seems now to be as- 
sured,” says The Hook-Up. “Any one 
who has driven recently through any 
part of the corn belt cannot help 
being impressed with the wonderful 
prospects. A few optimistic souls are 
talking hopefully about a crop of 
four billion bushels, or 600 million 
bushels larger than the greatest pre- 
vious corn harvest. It seems to be 
generally agreed that the govern- 
ment July estimate of 3.3 billion 
bushels was much too low and will 
be increased sharply when the Au- 
gust estimate comes out. Even an 
early frost doesn’t figure as too much 
of a disaster, as a great deal of the 
crop will be mature several weeks 
earlier than usual. 

“The wonderful prospect for corn 
undoubtedly contributed greatly to 
the debacle in millfeed prices, which 





PMA Buys Springs at $5.47 Gulf 


The Production and Marketing Administration Aug. 10 purchased lim- 
ited quantities of 80% extraction flour from spring wheat mills only for 
Gulf shipment by Sept. 15 at a reported top price of $5.47 sacked, Gulf. 
Mills had been asked by air mail letter to submit offers by 3 p.m., e.d.t., 
Aug. 9, for acceptance not later than 10 a.m., e.d.t., Aug. 10. 

The regular weekly report of grain purchases for the period from noon 
July 30 through Aug. 6 shows that the Commodity Credit Corp. bought 
11,856,992 bu. wheat, 41,667 bu. barley and 50,000 bu. rye during that period. 
The wheat consisted of 2,367,000 bu. through Kansas City, 5,448,325 bu. 
through Chicago, 3,091,667 bu. through Portland, and 450,000 bu. through 


Minneapolis. 


Cumulative purchases since July 1, 1948, include 62,987,372 bu. wheat, 
3,405,700 sacks flour (7,747,683 bu. wheat equivalent), 6,692,639 bu. bar- 


ley, 4,696,427 bu. grain sorghums, and 67,857 bu. rye. 


in the past six weeks has cut around 
$25 ton off bran quotations, and be- 
tween $35 and $40 ton from midds. 
prices. A sharp slump has also taken 
place in the price of other feed in- 
gredients, ranging from $4 to $15 ton 
since early in July. The end is not 
yet in sight, as cottonseed for Octo- 
ber delivery is approximately $15 ton 
below the spot price. Likewise, new 
crop corn is in the neighborhood of 
half a dollar per bushel below pres- 
ent prices for the tail end of last 
year’s short crop. 

“Millfeed price declines since mid- 
June were greater in extent than the 
average prices of these products dur- 
ing the decade of the thirties. Weak- 
ness in millfeed prices from day to 
day has led many millers to wonder 
whether the decline has fully run its 
course. It is, of course, a fact that 
present millfeed quotations are still 
higher than those which have pre- 
vailed at any time in the past except 
for a few short periods. It is also a 
fact that we now have the largest 
total supply of feedingstuffs that has 
been available for livestock use in a 
number of years, and that the price 
of millfeeds is attractive in relation 
to livestock prices. On the other 
hand, the number of livestock units 
is low, pastures are unusually good 
and the supply of farm feeds is great. 
Wheat and new corn are both selling 
at or below support prices, and there 
is not much confidence that they will 
not go down still more. 

“The silk shirt period for millfeed 
prices now seems to be ended, as 
everyone has known for a couple of 
years it must end. There is, how- 
ever, no certainty that wheat feeds 
will not work even to a lower level 
in the near future, despite this week’s 
advance, although in relation to other 
feedstuffs these products now look 
reasonably priced.” 


WASHINGTON—By the time ‘pri- 
vate trade gets the export business 
back it will be able to handle it in 
a Japanese sampan. That is the trade 
reaction this week to the announce- 
ment of an additional supplemental 
wheat tonnage of 153,000 long tons 
allocated to foreign claimants from 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration stocks for September ship- 
ment. 

Not only is the government push- 
ing exports at an unprecedented rate 
—ostensibly to clear out terminal 
and storage facilities to make room 
for further wheat movement—but 
permission is being granted on a sub- 
stantial scale for foreign claimants 
to cancel previously allocated flour 
and take PMA wheat as a substitute. 

The supplemental September wheat 
allocation this week of 153,000 long 
tons, when added to the Aug. 3 an- 
nouncement of 288,000 long tons, 
brings the official September pro- 
gram to an all-time high of over 1,- 
800,000 long tons. Not even when the 
world was so desperately in need of 
wheat did government allocations 
reach this level. . 


New Allocations 


The latest supplemental allocations 
of wheat for September shipment are 
as follows: Brazil 27,000 long tons, 
Ireland 14,000 long tons, Egypt 9,000 
long tons, Union of South Africa 27,- 
000 long tons, Portugal 18,000 long 
tons and India 36,000 long tons. All 
of the foregoing is to be supplied 
from PMA stocks. 

However, if it is felt that the PMA 
was hogging all the business, it must 
be noted that commercial procure- 
ment is authorized to supply 3,000 
long tons of wheat to the Portuguese 
island possessions of Madeira and the 
Azores, 


Some Flour Cancelled 


Commercial flour procurement au- 
thorization to Ireland for. September 
amounting to 5,000 long tons wheat 
equivalent was cancelled. Likewise 
12,000 long tons of flour, wheat 
equivalent, to Belgium were cut out 
and the PMA will now fill this order 
with 9,000 long tons of wheat from 
its own stocks. 

A lot of 64,000 long tons of barley, 
August shipment, has been allocated 

(Continued on page 37) 


PRAIRIE WHEAT CROP SET 
AT 325 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG—tThe Searle Grain Co. 
in an Aug. 9 estimate, places the 
wheat crop in the three prairie prov- 
inces at 325 million bushels, the oats 
crop at 220 million, barley 164 mil- 
lion, rye 283 million and flax at 13.8 
million bushels. Yield of wheat per 
acre is estimated at 14.8 bu. 
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Wheat Agreement Action Deferred 





SENATE COMMITTEE APPROVES 
COMMODITY PACT IN PRINCIPLE 


Powerful Farm Groups Keep Proposal Alive for Consid- 
eration by Next Congress—Trade Leaders 
May Join in Renewed Study 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee unani- 
mously reported the International 
Wheat Agreement last week but de- 
ferred formal Senate consideration 
for ratification until the next session 
of Congress. Under Senate procedure 
the treaty was put on the Senate 
executive calendar, thereby continu- 
ing its life but making it necessary 
for the next Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to make another report 
before it can be considered on the 
floor. 

The strong language in the com- 
mittee’s statement appears to insure 
that the treaty will again be consid- 
ered. It also forecasts favorable ac- 
tion on this and possibly other inter- 
national commodity agreements if 
the signatory importing nations can 
be persuaded to join. The committee 
was emphatic in its endorsement of 
the principle of this type of com- 
modity agreement. 


Vandenberg’s Statement 


Since the Senate action assures 
further consideration of the wheat 
proposal, industry officials will find 
the exact statement of Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.), chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, of much importance. The text 
of that statement follows: 

“The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported the International 
Wheat Agreement to the Senate Ex- 
ecutive Calendar because of the com- 
mittee’s earnest belief that the prin- 
ciple of surplus marketing by inter- 
national agreement is sound and be- 
cause it wishes to encourage this ob- 
jective. It will not ask for Senate 
consideration until early in the next 
Congress because of contingent fac- 
tors which make it impossible, as it 
is also unnecessary, to apply the 
Agreement to this year’s wheat crop, 
and because these factors can more 
wisely and safely be resolved at that 
time. 

“One of these factors involves re- 
signature to the agreement by other 
countries which have withdrawn since 
July 1 and which are necessary in 
order to make the agreement effec- 
tive. Another involves the necessity 
for implementing the treaty with 
general legislation to authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to finance 
these export deficits when they occur. 
There are other factors which the 
committee believes can be helpfully 
explored in the interim to create a 
better domestic understanding of the 
issue and the widest possible degree 
of agreement upon the treaty. 

“The committee regrets that it was 
physically impossible to complete the 
treaty at the recent regular session 
in the relatively few weeks available 
for this purpose. In view of its nov- 
elty and its complications and its con- 
troversies there was no chance to 


reach a responsible finalty. These 
complications increased in the brief 
recess preceding the present special 
session. But so also did the convic- 
tion that a useful principle is in- 
volved. So also did the committee’s 
desire to revive the treaty and keep 
it open for ratification or renegotia- 
tion.” 
Farm Power Shown 


The Senate’s favorable action is 
strong evidence of the great power of 
the major farm organizations once 
they bring to bear all their influence. 
In the early hearings second-string 
representatives of the farm organ- 
izations made their appearance. The 
top leaders, Albert S. Goss, master 
of the Grange, and Allan Kline, 
leader of the American Farm Bureau 





Federation, were abroad then but 
made an effective fight after their 
return. 

It now appears that there is a wide 
field for cooperation between farm 
organizations and the flour and grain 
trades. The vigor of the trade attack 
on the wheat pact appears to have 
aroused farm leaders to a more re- 
spectful view of industry’s reactions, 
and one of the major farm group 
leaders indicates that there is virtu- 
ally a standing invitation for joint 
consideration of the wheat agree- 
ment mechanism. 


Trade Representatives Wanted 


Mr. Goss, the strong man of the 
Grange, told The Northwestern 
Miller following the Senate commit- 
tee action that he was disappointed 
that the Senate did not go all the 
way and bring the matter out for a 
vote this year. He conceded, however, 
that the absence of trade interests 
during the drafting of the pact was 
an error in judgment which he hoped 
would be corrected when the wheat 
council undertakes to negotiate an- 
other treaty. In a letter to the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Goss specifically asked that 
trade groups be assigned places on 

(Continued on page 39) 





45c¢-Bu. Canadian Wheat Subsidy 
to Be Paid as Refund to Mills 


WINNIPEG—The 45¢ bu. subsidy 
to Canadian wheat flour millers an- 
nounced by C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, effective Aug. 
1, will be made in the form of a 
refund by the Canadian Wheat Board 
to flour mills and wheat processors 
of all wheat flour produced in West- 
ern Canada, and Western. wheat 
products sold and delivered for hu- 
man consumption. The subsidy does 








Harold P. Bell 


BUFFALO MANAGER—Harold P. 
Bell recently was appointed manager 
at Buffalo for the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding F. S. Birkenmeyer, who was 
transferred to Minneapolis. Mr. Bell 
formerly was southern sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co. at 
Kansas City. 





not apply to flour and wheat prod- 
ucts sold and delivered from stocks 
on hand as at July 31, 1948. 


The board advised the trade that 
the refund will be made on (1) flour 
and wheat products produced for 
domestic human consumption from 
stocks of wheat on hand as at July 
31, 1948, which have been adjusted 
with the board to the new price level, 
and (2) flour and wheat products 
produced for domestic human con- 
sumption from stocks of wheat pur- 
chased on or after Aug. 1, 1948, at 
the new price level. 

The refund or subsidy has little or 
no effect on rebates to be made to 
the board on the western wheat flour 
content of products exported. Ex- 
porters of such products will con- 
tinue to purchase their flour require- 
ments in the domestic market, and 
make full rebate to the board for the 
difference between the wheat equiva- 
lent of this price and the Class 2 
price. 

Effective at midnight, July 31, 1948, 
the Canadian Wheat Board’s domes- 
tic sales price to all users except 
distillers, was increased from $1.58% 
to $2.05 bu., basis No. 1 northern in 
store Fort William, Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. The new price includes 5¢ 
bu. for carrying charges. 

The increase in the domestic price 
of wheat does not change the initial 
payment to producers. Producers will 
continue to receive the current ini- 
tial payment of $1.55 bu., basis No. 1 
northern in store Fort William, Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, and will share 
in any surplus accumulated by the 
Canadian Wheat Board during the 
5-year pool period from Aug. 1, 1945, 
to July 31, 1950, which covers the 
life of the Canada-U.K. wheat agree- 
ment. 

Regarding local sales of wheat 
from country elevators for the 
1948-49 season, the Canadian Wheat 


Board has advised, commencing Aug. 
1, and until further notice, all local 
sales of wheat ex-country elevators, 
whether for feed, seed or to mills, 
will be made on the basis of $2.05 bu. 
for No. 1 northern, less Fort William 
or Vancouver freight, whichever is 
the lower. 

To the above price may be added a 
terminal diversion charge of not more 
than 15%¢ bu. on No. 1 hard and Nos. 
1, 2 or 3 northern wheat. On all other 
grades, 24%¢ may be added with an 
additional %¢ bu. on all grades of 
tough wheat. 

Also effective Aug. 1, 1948, is the 
insurable values of wheat excluding 
country elevator stocks, and the val- 
ues of wheat lost enroute. These val- 
ues will be $2.05 bu. basis No. 1 
northern. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. S. JOYCE NAMED HEAD 
OF GMI CENTRAL DIVISION 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ appoint- 
ment of P. S. Joyce as vice president 
of the central division of General 
Mills, Inc., with offices in Chicago, 
has been announced by Leslie N. Per- 
rin, president of General Mills. 

Mr. Joyce was formerly west cen- 
tral grocery products sales manager 
of the grocery division, a position he 
took over June 1. After graduating 
from St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
in 1925, Mr. Joyce joined Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, one of the 
predecessor companies of General 
Mills. He served there until 1929, 
when he became grocery products 
salesman for the Chicago branch. In 
the years since Mr. Joyce has served 
the company’s grocery products oper- 
ations at Milwaukee and Chicago. 
In 1943 he became assistant to E. H. 
Martin, division vice president and 
grocery products manager of the cen- 
tral division. Mr. Joyce resides in 
Wilmette, Il. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: - 


June Flour Output 
Shows Slight Gain, 
Census Bureau Says 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in the U.S. totaled 22.8 
million sacks during June, a slight 
increase over the 22.7 million sacks 
produced in May, but 5.6% less than 
the 24.1 million sacks produced in 
June, 1947. Mills operated at 80.3% 
of capacity in June, compared with 
77.7% in May. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 52.4 million bush- 
els as compared with 51.9 million 
bushels in May. Millfeed production 
was placed at 438,000 short tons, an 
increase of 8,000 tons over the May 
production. 

Flour stocks in the hands of mills 
June 30 were estimated at 4.6 million 
sacks, compared with 5 million at the 
end of the first quarter March 31. 

The figures represent the output of 
about 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which 
report to the bureau monthly and the 
remainder annually. The 1,100 mills 
are believed to account for about 98% 
of the entire U.S. wheat flour pro- 
duction. 
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Mills, Union Agree 
on Uniform Labor 
Contract Terms 


MINNEAPOLIS—An agreement on 
a uniform national labor contract 
was reached last week between rep- 
resentatives of five milling companies 
and officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Processors (AFL) 
after a series of conferences which 
extended over a seven-month period. 

Details of the contract will not be 
made public until the various local 
organizations of the union have had 
a chance to ratify or reject the 
agreement which has had the ap- 
proval of the union’s officers and ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The proposed agreement covers all 
conditions of employment excepting 
wages, which are negotiated sepa- 
rately by the local unions. 

Milling companies covered by the 
agreement are Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
General Mills, Inc., International 
Milling Co., Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and Standard Milling Co. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


K. P. AITKEN RESIGNS, 
C. E. MALLON NAMED 
ALVA MILL MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY—King P. Aitken 
has resigned as vice president of 
Flour Mills of America and manager 
of the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, and 
has been succeeded as manager at 
Alva by Carl E. Mallon, who has 
been sales manager for the mill for 
the past 10 years, Henry H. Cate, 
president of the company, announced 
last week. The change became effec- 
tive Aug. 7. 

Both men have been with the mill- 
ing company for many years. 

Mr. Mallon started with the Hoff- 
man mill at Enterprise, Kansas, be- 
fore the formation of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. of which the Enter- 
prise plant became a part. Except 
for a period of service in the armed 
forces during World War I, he con- 
tinued with the company ever since. 
He was in the Kansas City office from 
1921 to 1923 and later managed the 
firm’s mill at Anthony, Kansas, until 
1937 when the plant was closed and 
its business transferred to Alva. Mr. 
Mallon moved to Alva at that time 
as sales manager. 

Mr. Aitken went to Alva as man- 
ager of the mill in 1937. He had been 
vice president and director of sales 
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in southeastern states for the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, for 
several years previously. Before join- 
ing the company, he was for five 
years with the Omaha ‘(Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. and previous to that time 
with the Red Star Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, for 10 years. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH DAKOTA’S MILL 
SHOWS PROFIT DECLINE 


BISMARCK, N.D.—The financial 
report of the North Dakota state 
mill and elevator showed a sharp 
drop in profits for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948, compared with 
the 1947 report. 

The mill and elevator’s financial 
report showed net profits in fiscal 
1948 of $362,048 compared with the 
record $805,286 for fiscal 1947. 

The mill manufactured 1,909,979 
sacks of flour in fiscal 1948 com- 
pared with 2,149,641 during fiscal 
1947. 

On June 30 the cash balance was 
$1,994,396 with no notes or bills pay- 
able. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.04 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.04, as 
compared with 16.83 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 29.61, as compared with 34.65 a 
year ago. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Ourb market: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
General Baking Co. 

General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


“RB” 


Sterling 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


*Standard Milling Co. 
Over counter. 
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High Low Close Close 
July 30, Aug. 6, 

——1948—__, 1948 1948 
Rives 42% 3314 34 35% 
34% 28% 29 29% 
+++ 44% 42% 42% 
eeeue 35% 2% 2% 2u% 
ieee s 17% 10% 15% 15% 
oeece 66% 59 62 62% 
eevee 11% 8% 105% 10% 
eocws 41 34 38 3936 
cetce 50% 40% 48 481%, 
ceees 108 97 102 100% 
tase 128% 1185% cece 121% 
> seas 120 91 111 111% 

beene 24 22 cece 21 
oheae 63% 44%, 58% 61% 
cow ae 30% 26% 29 29% 
erase 345g 30% eee 335% 
sta 7156 62% 68% 68% 
sens 33 25 3256 32% 
cpeee 90% 719 Cees 90% 
ee sce 13% 8 11% 11% 
errr 9% 22% 25% 26% 
coees 39% 32% 36% 36% 
+ teas 3 34% 3914 39% 

seewe 23 9 22% 23 
oneve 6% 2% 5% 5% 

Bid Asked 
ecb veseeses ieee 10% 11% 








Export Mills Rush to Beat 


Brazilian 


Tightening of dollar exchange in 
Latin America is curbing sales of 
flour to Southern Hemisphere mar- 
kets and activity in new bookings has 
been retarded this week. Heavy sales 
made in recent weeks has taken the 
edge off demand in nearly all coun- 
tries, but more business could be done 
if importers were able to get letters 





Effective Farm Storage Drive 
Called Bullish Market Factor 


WASHINGTON—Vigorous promo- 
tion of farm storage of wheat by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, if ef- 
fective, may make current purchases 
of wheat by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration nations about the 
cheapest wheat of the crop year. Once 
the grain gets under cover and eligible 
for loan it may take a substantial 
run-up in the market to bring it out, 
market analysts believe. If the heavy 
export allocations are maintained, 
there are elements of a bull market 
in the making, the experts add. 








June Cuban Flour Imports Increase 


HAVANA—June imports of U.S. flour into Cuba increased sharply, 
the unloads of 131,420 200-Ib. sacks being the largest monthly imports since 
last December. The June imports compared with 80,125 200-lb. sacks in 
May. A year ago in June, 243,590 200-lb. sacks were imported. Details by 
months, as reported by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician, are shown 


in the accompanying table: 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 




















1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

January ..seeceeeee 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 
February ....-+++e++ 131,617 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 
March ....c-cccceee 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 
APTI] ..ccccccerecce 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 
MOY occccccccsccess 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 
DUMB: ccc cveccecceves 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 131,420 

Sub-totals ..... 844,178 1,012,271 1,330,694 821,967 1,030,956 608,607 
TUNY cecccccveccsess 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,423 = aeweee 
August ....ceeeseee 121,507 15,689 332,280 146,694 140,009 = na aeee 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,862 == ceeeee 
October .......++++- 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 S6,75S == cone 
November .......+. 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 we weee 
December ....++++- 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 =n eeeee 

Totals .......+. 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,860,431 ..-6.. 


Exports to the ECA countries have 
done little more than cushion the de- 
cline in the wheat market. Purchases 
for those areas, unlike the price sup- 
port and the loan program, must be 
made at the market price. The CCC 
could not dispose of loan wheat or 
price support wheat for ECA funds 
unless the market price was equal or 
higher than the loan price. 


CCC Plans Meetings 


The CCC has slated two meetings 
with producer groups at which the 
loan and price support programs are 
to be explained. The need for addi- 
tional farm storage construction will 
be emphasized. In citing the neces- 
sity for additional farm grain stor- 
age facilities, Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, renewed his 
criticism of the new CCC charter 
which limits the leasing arrange- 
ments of farm storage bins to those 
under lease or owned on July 1, 1948, 
the date on which the new perma- 
nent charter became operative. He 
said that the CCC had farm storage 
bin capacity at that time for 50 mil- 
lion bushels, whereas at one time 
this capacity exceeded 300 million 
bushels. 

This rebuke to the framers of the 
new CCC charter hardly tells the full 
truth. For example, it is not pointed 
out that CCC has sold a large quan- 
tity of these bins to farmers, where 
it is believed they are still being 
used. Also the secretary failed to 
point out that when the government 
did have this huge capacity much of 
it was never used. 


License Deadline 


of credit established freely or quick 
conversion to dollar exchange. 

Action taken by Brazil in curbing 
exchange transactions on flour has 
brought a practical halt to new busi- 
ness with that country. Effective Sept. 
3, the Brazilian government has ex- 
tended to flour the requirements of 
import licenses that have prevailed 
on most other commodities for some 
months. At the same time the Bank 
of Brazil has been instructed to issue 
no letters of credit on U.S. flour 
transactions where the price of the 
flour exceeds $7.50 U.S. per 50 kilos, 
a price so low that business cannot 
be done by U.S. mills in Brazil on 
the present wheat market levels. 

No restrictions apparently have 
been put on sales made on a sight 
draft basis, where the shipper gets 
his money in Brazilian funds and 
must await the regular routine for 
obtaining dollars. At present the 
Bank of Brazil requires 45 days’ no- 
tice on an application for dollar ex- 
change. 

Meanwhile, there is brisk activity 
in getting shipments rolling to Brazil 
on business now on the books, so that 
port clearance will take place be- 
fore Sept. 3. 

European interest continued light, 
with none of the claimant nations 
currently in the market. No further 
word has been received from the 
Netherlands, following advices last 
week that the Dutch government was 
seeking ECA approval on a price of 
$6.65 per 50 kilos, C. and F. Amster- 
dam, as in line with the current mar- 
ket. Italian buyers have announced 
that they will be in the market for 
flour Aug. 12, with bids to be sub- 
mitted up to 7 p.m., e.d.t., and ac- 
ceptances to be made before 10:30 
a.m. the following day. The amount 
involved is 430,080 sacks of 80% hard 
wheat flour, 10% protein, .70% ash, 
quotations to be on a f.a.s. steamer, 
Gulf or Atlantic ports, for shipment 
no later than Sept. 15. 

Norway practically completed pur- 
chases last week of its 4,000 long ton 
September allocation, paying the 
equivalent of $4.99%, Gulf. India is 
reported to be seeking replacement 
of its outstanding flour allocations 
with wheat. 
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Army Overrides Potato Flour Protest 





PLAN DEFENDED IN REPLY 


TO LETTER FROM FEDERATION 


Potato Flour Use Advocated as Solving a Surplus Crop 
Difficulty—Some Contracts With Driers 
Already Completed 


WASHINGTON — The protest of 
Herman Fakler, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, over the announced procure- 
ment of 400 million pounds of potato 
flour was turned aside in a reply 
received from John P. Loomis, deputy 
food administrator for the occupied 
areas, who told Mr. Fakler that the 
procurement of this potato flour re- 
lieved the Army of the need to ac- 
quire nearly $25 million worth of 
coarse grain had not the domestic 
potato flour been available. 

Mr. Loomis defends the purchase of 
potato flour generally on the grounds 
that it made use of a surplus crop 
which the government had to support 
because of the legislative mandate 
which otherwise would spoil or be de- 
stroyed. However, sources at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture informed 
this publication that the per unit 
cost of the 1948 potato price sup- 
port program will be greater this 
year since USDA is absorbing vir- 
tually all of the freight charges in- 
volved in shipping the potatoes to 
processing plants. However, part of 
the higher per unit cost must be 
attributed to the higher parity level 
prevailing in 1948. 


Offers from Many Sources 


USDA officials disclose that they 
have received offers of potato flour 
from many sources which are able 
to convert drying facilities to proc- 
ess the raw potatoes. The largest pro- 
ducer which has completed contracts 
with USDA for potato flour is Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Previously this eastern distillery 
used raw potatoes for conversion 
in alcohol, and through its experience 
in this field developed the technical 
know-how to handle the raw ma- 
terials. Other plants which have or 
are expected to offer potato flour to 
the USDA are the large industrial 
alcohol plants at Omaha, Neb., and 
Muscatine, Iowa. Another large po- 
tato flour plant at Albion, N.Y., a 
subsidiary of the Lipton Tea Co., is 
also under contract to deliver this 
type of flour to the government. 
Other operators such as fresh fruit 
dehydrators are expected to process 
a considerable quantity of potatoes 
into flour for the army contract. 

USDA officials reveal that to date 
over 300 million pounds have been 
contracted for at approximately 7¢ 
lb., f.0.b. ports. However this total 
quantity may not be delivered since 
the output of the potato flour plants 
depends on the availability of raw 
materials obtained under the price 
support program and the regularity 
of flow of these supplies. The Pub- 
licker plant at Philadelphia appears 
to be situated in the most desirable 
position, since it can obtain a regu- 
lar steady flow of potatoes through- 
out the year from East Coast produc- 
ing states, where there have been 
regular surpluses under the price sup- 
port program. The plant is located 


at seaboard and is centrally situated 
in the middle of the East Coast po- 
tato producing area so that freight 
charges to this plant, which are 
mostly absorbed by the government, 
can be equalized when surplus sup- 
plies are available from such near- 
by points as New Jersey and Long 
Island, Maryland and Virginia. 


Potato Support Price 


Under the Steagall amendment 
USDA is obliged to support the price 
of potatoes at not less than 90% of 
parity. Through direct purchases or 
loan programs the government has 
been fulfilling that mandate for the 
U.S. No. 1 grade, sacked and loaded 
on cars. Price support or loans levels 
are calculated for each of the produc- 
ing states. For this year the price 
support per sack for the late produc- 
ing states runs as high as $3.50. 
Grades lower than the top are sup- 
ported at 50% of the basic grade. In 
the past these loans have been non- 
recourse loans, which were generally 
used in the late producing states 
where the crop is storable. In the 
early producing states in the South- 
east and as far north as New Jersey 
and Long Island, the crop generally 
does not store well and CCC has been 





taking over surpluses at the price 
support level through direct purchase. 

Potatoes so obtained have been di- 
verted to the starch factories in other 
years or to a few distillers. Since the 
distilling industry has been encour- 
aged to enter the potato flour field 
they are again a diversion source 
for these surpluses. USDA officials 
state that this potato flour program 
resulted from criticism by Congress 
of the destruction of potatoes last 
year in Alabama and other early pro- 
ducing states. These officials admit 
that the least expensive way of han- 
dling these potato surpluses is to 

(Continued on page 44) 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KING MIDAS COMPLETES 
FLOUR TANK ADDITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Installation of 
additional inside tanks for the aging 
and aerating of flour has been com- 
pleted by King Midas Flour Mills 
at its Hastings, Minn., mill. 

In all 40 separate tanks have now 
been installed inside the mill. W. M. 
Steinke, vice president, said that in- 
creasing total mill space to accom- 
modate the construction of additional 
inside tanks means that almost half 
of mill space is now devoted to fa- 
cilities for aging and aerating flour. 

Construction of the tanks inside 
the mill to permit constant control 
of storage temperature during the 
processing was started before the 
war and suspended during the period 
of wartime restrictions and material 
shortages. 

Mr. Steinke said that in addition 
to increasing flexibility and efficiency 
of mill operations, the modernization 
permits drawing finished flour from a 


series of tanks, assuring uniform 
quality of product. 

The process, after the flour is 
milled provides for slow drifting of 
the flour into the tanks through con- 
stantly circulating air and controlled 
temperatures. Perfect conditioning at 
the time it is packed out -permits 
immediate use if necessary, mill en- 
gineers said. 


—~——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JAMES HOGAN APPOINTED 
TO LATHROP OMAHA POST 


KANSAS CITY—James W. Hogan 
has been appointed assistant to War- 
ren Howard, vice president and man- 
ager of the newly opened Omaha of- 
fice of the Lathrop Grain Corp. He 
will specialize in coarse grain mer- 
chandising. 

Mr. Hogan formerly was in charge 
of the grain department in Kansas 
City for the Checkerboard Elevator 
Co., coming to Kansas City from St. 
Louis where he was in the grain de- 
partment of the Ralston Purina Co. 
for 11 years and was a member of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Hogan served as a 
first lieutenant in the air corps. He 
will move to Omaha Sept. 1. 

William W. Welch has joined the 
Lathrop Grain Corp. in Kansas City 
as floor representative and assistant 
in the merchandising department. 
Mr. Welch this week was elected a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer from Francis A. 
Smith of the Rickel Grain Co. Mr. 
Welch formerly was in the grain de- 
partment of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 





Congressional Investigation Hinted 
to Probe ECA Reconstruction Policy 


WASHINGTON — Mild doubts 
found in responsible officials of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion over the effectiveness of that or- 
ganization under its present leader- 
ship leads to the conclusion that the 
ECA may face a hostile congression- 
al examination when it comes time to 
grant the reconstruction agency more 
money. 

Broadly, the aim to effect the re- 
construction of western Europe so 
that those nations can resume their 
world trade positions seems to have 
been side-tracked by top ECA policy, 
and the agency now functions more 
like a glorified UNRRA. To date the 
efforts of ECA have been largely re- 
lief actions. 

As one of these officials expressed 
it, the western European countries 
want industrial equipment and raw 
materials from which they can pro- 
duce goods and products that can be 
traded with eastern Europe in ex- 
change for agricultural products. 

Under the present ECA policies, 
this goal has received little if any 
attention. ECA is geared to a policy 
of keeping western Europe as an out- 
let for surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties by insisting that ECA dollars 
and some of the earned dollar cred- 
its of these nations be spent in the 
U.S. market. Dumping of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities has not yet de- 


veloped on a consequential scale but 
there is evidence of danger in that 
direction. 


Greater Cereal Supplies 

There has been little effort made 
to aid the French textile industry, 
for example. This industry has been 
an important factor in the French 
economy yet it has been able to ob- 
tain only a fraction of its raw cot- 
ton requirements. Western Europe, it 
is alleged, would like to obtain even 
greater supplies of cereals than has 
been scheduled for them, but they 
are forced to use their dollar author- 
izations for other goods and com- 
modities to get their industrial plants 
going. 

In the meantime on the home front 
European nations are pressing for 
self-sufficiency as far as_ possible. 
France, it is believed, will in the not 
too distant future attain self-suffi- 
ciency in its bread grain production. 
Italy, however, will remain a heavy 
importer of grain. Belgium, Holland 
and western Germany will require 
substantial food imports, but their 
natural source is through an ex- 
change with the East rather than the 
U.S. unless they can sell us their in- 
dustrial output. That possibility 


seems unlikely of attainment, there- 
by leaving the need of a restored 
East-West trade the only hope of 


reinvigorated Europe unless we in- 
tend to contribute endlessly to west- 
ern Europe. 


Grants to Expedite Trade 


Present highly publicized arrange- 
ments of granting dollars to Euro- 
pean nations to expedite nation-to- 
nation trading in western Europe is 
yet to be tested. Under these plans 
ECA advances dollars to one nation 
to the extent that it will accept the 
otherwise unacceptable soft currency 
of another country. It is like giving 
a patient a series of blood transfu- 
sions to cure anemia until the patient 
can gather his own strength. Unless 
this method does stimulate recovery 
of the currency of individual nations 
the interchange method will collapse 
as soon as we halt the flow of dollars 
for this purpose. 


Another source of friction between 
ECA and Europe is the somewhat 
prodigal use of earned dollars by 
ECA nations, Italy, for example, has 
been buying Ontario wheat at higher 
prices than the U.S. market price 
and ECA has ordered them to stop 
this practice. Other instances are 
known but ECA has taken no for- 
mal policy decision on these expendi- 
tures of earned dollars of the par- 
ticipating countries. In the case of 
Italian buying of higher priced Cana- 
dian wheat from Ontario, they were 
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Norton B. Jackson 


TO ST. REGIS POST—Norton B. 
Jackson has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., according to a recent announce- 
n.ent by Kenneth D. Lozier, vice pres- 
ident, St. Regis Sales Corp. Mr. 
Jackson was formerly advertising 
manager for the American Can Co., 
and at one time held the same post 
vith the Thatcher Glass Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Elmira, N.Y. He is 
2 member of the job finding com- 
mittee of the Advertising Club of 
New York and of the public rela- 
tions committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 





driven into that alternative since we 
failed to grant them sufficient alloca- 


‘tions of our supplies. 


Since the advent of ECA and the 
suecessful outcome of the Italian 
elections, some of the edge has been 
removed from the fears over western 
Europe, but reports from those na- 
tions disclose that the Communist 
igitation is still vigorous and takes 
as its theme that ECA is merely a 
device through which we are dump- 
ing our surpluses and compel the 
foreign countries to spend our dol- 
lar authorizations in the U.S. while 
the natural markets for the West 
are in eastern Europe. 

These observers declare that until 
the ECA top management accepts 
this conclusion it is doubted that 
ECA will be able to show Congress 
any substantial evidence of progress 
toward the goal of European recon- 
struction. Congress, it seems certain, 
will scrutinize the ECA report to 
measure progress in terms of recon- 
struction and not in terms of relief. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLAX TRADING RETURNS 
TO WINNIPEG MARKET 


WINNIPEG—Trading in cash flax 
and flax futures on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange will commence Aug. 
16. This was made known by the 
council of the Exchange in an an- 
nouncement late last week. Trading 
in this commodity was suspended 
March 31, 1942, when the govern- 
ment took over control of the han- 
dling of this oil crop in the war 
emergency. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CROP GROUP MOVES OFFICE 

WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
offices of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn. have been moved 
to Room 305, Denny Bldg., 2nd and 
Alder Sts., Walla Walla, the associa- 
tion announced recently. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ECA Amends Regulations to Clear 
Up Confusion on Balk Purchases 


WASHINGTON—Under an admin- 
istrative ruling and an amendment 
to ECA Regulation 1, effective Aug. 
9, 1948, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration this week moved to 
clarify the confusion surrounding 
“bulk purchases” and the prevailing 
market price certification required 
by suppliers and purchasers under 
the applicable law. Under the ad- 
ministrative interpretation of bulk 
commodity, flour falls into this cate- 
gory. 

The ECA Appropriations Act stat- 
ed that no ECA funds could be used 
for purchases in bulk at prices high- 
er than the prevailing domestic mar- 
ket price. Up to this time the terms 
“bulk” and “prevailing” had defied 


definition which would permit the 
private trade to make sales without 
fear of later action by the govern- 
ment to test the legality of the price 
of the sale. 

First, through administrative deci- 
sion at ECA it has been determined 
that any procurement in volume rep- 
resented a bulk purchase. This is 
approximately the definition given 
by the grain and milling trade spe- 
cial committee which met with Paul 
G. Hoffman, ECA administrator, here 
July 8. 

Through the amending of ECA 
Regulation 1, ECA places the finan- 
cial responsibility for payments 
higher than the market price for a 
bulk commodity on the foreign buy- 





Brazilian Ceiling and License 
Rules on Flour a Blow to Mills 


WASHINGTON—An import flour 
price ceiling of $7.50 per kilo, re- 
flecting approximately $6.80 cwt., 
landed at Brazilian ports, will act as 
an effective ban on high protein 
spring wheat flour exports to normal 
U.S. markets in Brazil, Martin Smith, 
general manager of the Flour Mill- 
ers’ Export Assn., told the North- 
western Miller this week. 

Representations to the State De- 

partment bring no encouragement of 
immediate relief, since the State De- 
partment considers this ceiling an in- 
ternal affair similar to our recent 
price control ceilings. However, Mr. 
Smith asserts that officials of the 
Brazilian government here have 
shown sympathy to the appeal of the 
U.S. mills for higher ceilings and 
have asked for a relaxation of this 
ceiling price by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. 
‘ The problem, according to Mr. 
Smith, is more one for the Brazilian 
importers who will recognize that the 
extremely low price will not provide 
offers of the normally desired high 
protein flours of 15% and higher. 

The new import controls of Brazil 
went into effect Aug. 3, 1948, and 
sales made after that date at prices 
higher than the ceiling will require 
import permits. However, the Bra- 
zilian government has authorized ex- 
emptions of shipments of flour in 
transit on that date or for which 
letters of credit have been issued to 
move without import license. Trade 
sources admit that the low ceiling 
set by the Brazilian government will 
mean that only the poorer grades of 
flour will move and that they will 
have the effect of giving U.S. flour 
a potential black eye in that market. 

In regard to the US. licensing 
situation, Office of International 
Trade officials say that applications 
for licenses have dropped to a new 
low, appearing to reflect the elimi- 
nation of outsiders in the field. 

However, the licensing procedure 
now in effect, while giving the nor- 
mal U.S. exporters considerable lati- 
tude, is also involving red tape to a 
point where multi-unit mills are find- 
ing difficulty in operating. For ex- 
ample in attempting to prevent fraud 
the government now requires pre- 
sentation of an export license before 
a flour consignment can be unloaded 
on dock. The license remains in the 


possession of the customs official. 
However, in some instances where 
importers want to amend their orders 
the license is also required to be 
presented to OIT. Obviously, the li- 
cense cannot be in two places at the 
same time. 

A committee, consisting of M. F. 
Mulroy, Henry Cate, Joseph Mitchell 
and G. S. Kennedy, is expected to 
confer here next week with U. S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
to ask for a grant of general licens- 
ing to Latin America. 

This request may find some con- 
flict with the wheat export situation. 
It is contended that if flour goes 
under general license it will also be 
necessary to put wheat under general 
license to Latin America. This condi- 
tion would not be completely satis- 
factory to some flour exporters, since 
it is feared that Brazil, for ex- 
ample, would take wheat against 
flour. 

On the other hand certain flour 
milling interests with off-shore pro- 
ducing interests would object to con- 
tinued control over wheat if the 
flour control was relaxed. 
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er, but at the same time it requires 
that the supplier certify to ECA and 
the foreign buyer that the price of 
the bulk commodity, according to his 
best knowledge and belief and on 
the basis of information available 
to him, is not higher than the mar- 
ket price. 


Prevailing Price Used 


Further, the amended regulation 
provides that the market price in 
the U.S. is the price prevailing in the 
U.S. at the time of purchase. Ad- 
justed for differences in cost of 
transportation to destination, qual- 
ity and terms of payment, as deter- 
mined by the administrator. 

Under these foregoing , provisions 
the greatest measure of responsibil- 
ity for maintaining the price paid 
within the adjusted market price is 
on the foreign buyer, but the seller 
is also bound to use his best judg- 
ment in setting the price to the buy- 
er. Finally, the ECA administrator 
makes a post facto decision affirm- 
ing the price as certified by the seller 
and the foreign buyer. The foreign 
buyer’s responsibility is created when 
the ECA requires that where that 
buyer has paid higher than the ad- 
justed market price in the U.S. the 
ECA administrator may demand re- 
payment of the full amount of the 
invalid price or any lesser amount 
he considers necessary. 

Observations here in trade circles 
and at ECA lead to the conclusion 
that in the case of flour sales to for- 
eign governments, the new procedure 
may lead to the buying technique 
used by the Italian government in 
which they advertise for offers of 
flour on specified terms. When those 
offers have been received the amount 
required is filled from offers from the 
lowest bidders. In this way it is seen 
that the foreign buyer has protected 
himself from later claim for excessive 
price payment. 

Certificate Required 

Under ECA Regulation 1, as far 
as bulk commodity purchases are con- 
cerned and for this particular pur- 


pose, grain and flour or feeds, where 
(Continued on page 37) 





FLOUR FOR BLOCKADED BERLIN—Eight tons of flour are being 
loaded into one of the C-57 transport planes being used in shuttle service 
to supply blockaded Berlin with food. All food supplies and medical 
equipment must be flown into Germany because of the Russian blockade 
from the west. The bag on the left bearing the large printing was pro- 
duced by the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FAIRLY GOOD 120-DAY ORDERS 
BOOKED AS MARKETS STEADY 


Spring Wheat Flour in Better Demand as Differential 
Over Winters Narrows—Bakers Best Outlet—Family 
Trade Dull—Directions Active—Operations Good 


A more stable tone in wheat prices 
as well as millfeed values provided a 
more settled market for flour the past 
week and some buyers took advan- 
tage of it to place orders for as long 
as 120 days ahead. Spring wheat mills 
seemed to share better in the total 
volume than in weeks past and the 
bookings by those plants averaged 
well over full capacity. Recent down- 
ward adjustments in spring wheat 
premiums as the new crop season 
gains headway has narrowed the 
differential of springs over winters 
to a point where buyers wanting 
spring types will take hold. The buy- 
ing, however, was by no means in- 
dustry wide, as quite a number of 
bakers still retain bearish price ideas. 
Shipping directions on old orders are 
active and mills are running at a 
fairly good rate of capacity, especial- 
ly in the Southwest. 


BRAZILIAN LICENSE 
ORDER CONFUSING 


Despite the confused import licens- 
ing situation with Brazil, consider- 
able flour was booked to the modi- 
fied licensing areas of South America. 
It is understood that shipments of 
flour to Brazil following Sept. 3 must 
have an import license from the Bra- 
zilian government and that letters 
of credit on these purchases must 
not be for more than $7.50 per 50 
kilos. Norway completed September 
purchases, taking small lots on three 
different days to fill its 3,200-long 
ton quota. Prices on 80% extraction 
ranged from $4.84%@4.91%, 140’s, 
jutes, Chicago. The Netherlands was 
reported to be seeking Economic Co- 
operation Administration approval on 
a “fair market price” of $6.65 Am- 
sterdam, in purchasing its September 
quota of 15,000 long tons. ECA rules 
state that importing nations particl- 
pating in the program cannot buy at 
prices above the existing market. 
India is lagging in its purchases, but 
Italy is advertising in New York pa- 
pers for offers of flour. 


EASTERN TRADE SPOTTY, 
BUT BETTER 

With lower wheat prices offset in 
large measure by lower millfeed 
prices, Buffalo trade is slowed by 
what buyers consider unattractive 


flour prices. The tendency is to book: 


for nearby shipment only and to await 
further market developments before 
contracting ahead. Medium sized 
bakers in the Metropolitan New York 
area were steady buyers last week, 
although individual orders were small. 
One or two round lots were taken 
by chain bakers and scattered single 
car orders were placed by the job- 
bing and smaller baking trade. Price 
ideas of buyers interested in future 
shipments still are too far from mil- 
lers’ ideas to result in much business, 
although there are indications of 
some users wanting to cover needs 
up to Jan. 1. Springs are attracting 
more interest as a result of the nar- 
rowed price spread compared with 
southwestern flours. 

Flour prices at Boston gave indi- 
cation of keen competition of spring 
wheat mills for a share of the busi- 
ness recently going to southwestern 
interests. Each successive decline de- 


signed to stimulate sales only ap- 
peared to encourage small bakers to 
sit out the decline in the hope of 
even more advantageous prices. Phila- 
delphia trade continued its mid- 
summer dullness, as both large and 
small bakers marked time on any 
large quantity flour orders for the 
future. Pittsburgh mill representa- 
tives reported an active week, with 
springs coming in for a liberal share 
of the business at the reduced differ- 
ential over winters. A number of 120- 
day orders were booked to large 
users. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 71% CAPACITY 


Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 71% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 49% the preceding week 
and 35% a year ago. Of the total 
last week, 25% was for export. Most 
price ideas of bakers were still below 
mill quotations and millers were less 
prone to come down to the buyers’ 
ideas. However, scattered lots were 
booked to the larger chain bakers 
and a number of intermediate and 
smaller firms. Bread sales continue 
to ease off in industrial areas, con- 
tributing to the slower volume of 
retail business this summer, but the 
drop is not alarming. Small lots of 
family flour were sold. Shipping di- 
rections continued to arrive in good 
volume and mills are booked to capac- 
ity this month and well into Sep- 
tember. Mills in Kansas City ground 
at 103% of capacity, as compared 
with 103% the previous week and 
105% a year ago. Prices of family 
grades advanced 5@10¢; and bakery 
grades were up about 5¢. 


SPRING SALES SHOW 
IMPROVEMENT 


Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 163% of capacity, against 82% 
the previous week and 55.8% a year 
ago. The business was made up of 
a fairly good volume of 5,000-10,000 
and a few 20,000-sack orders from 
bakers for 120-day shipment. The 
business was not spread over all mills 
and the buying sprees were quick 


and short-lived, being governed to a 
large extent by dips in the market 
which brought mill prices in line with 
buyers’ very definite price ideas. Fam- 
ily trade was quiet, with those users 
showing no inclination to take hold 
for forward shipment. Shipping di- 
rections on old orders were good 
from bakers and mills were able to 
operate at about 71% of capacity last 
week. New export business was light, 
but mills were concentrating on get- 
ting flour to Brazil in transit prior 
to Aug. 31 when import licenses will 
be required. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE BETTER 


Chicago flour trade registered a 
slight improvement and _= several 
round-lot sales were reported. In ad- 
dition, the usual small-lot purchases 
were a little more numerous. Ship- 
ping directions on bakery flour were 
good. Family trade remained quiet 
and few bookings are anticipated 
until next month. St. Louis trade has 
decreased recently, with buyers again 
watching the wheat market for pos- 
sible lower levels. Some fair-sized 
lots have been booked for 120-day 
shipment, but the volume is not up 
to levels of a few weeks back. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
MARKING TIME 


New flour business continues to 
be put on the books in southeastern 
states, but the volume is short. Buy- 
ers generally seem more or less con- 
fused and are willing to coast along 
rather than to over-step the cur- 
rent market. Shipping directions from 
bakers are fair to good. Family flour 
trading is quiet to fair, with whole- 
salers who did not place bookings 
several weeks ago remaining on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. New Orleans re- 
ports buyers reluctant to adjust their 
price ideas to the firmer market, 
which tends to limit business. More 
interest is being shown in springs, 
however. 


PACIFIC DOMESTIC 
BUSINESS GAINS 


In the Pacifiic Northwest, domestic 
flour business has shown a marked 
improvement, with both large and 
small buyers in the market for good 
quantities. It is believed that buyers 
realize that wheat values are below 
the loan levels and that when the 
harvest rush is over prices are almost 
certain to tighten up, which could 
result in higher flour prices later on. 
Export bookings are light, with mills 

(Continued on page 39) 





Granulars Trade Quiet, Pending 
Larger Receipts of New Crop Durum 


Durum granular trade continues on 
the light side, with macaroni manu- 
facturers still waiting for a complete 
transition to new crop durum. So far, 
receipts of new durum have been 
light and scattered and hardly suffi- 
cient to afford an appraisal of crop 
quality or values. Millers are watch- 
ing the rain conditions over North- 
west harvesting areas. Cutting has 
not reached full volume in the big 
durum area of North Dakota, but if 
the rainy period should continue, it 
could have an effect on grain quality. 
Durum premiums have shown further 
easiness, with choice milling kinds 
quoted at 18¢ over Minneapolis Sep- 
tember, a loss of about 3¢ from a 
week ago. Durum granular is quoted 
at $5.35 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Shipping directions on old granular 





orders are quiet and milling opera- 
tions are therefore not too brisk. 
Slow new buying of late has reduced 
mill backlogs of unfilled orders. East- 
ern reports indicate that macaroni 
products business is unusually good 
for this season of the year, but even 
so, this is the quiet period. Plants 
which shut down for employee vaca- 
tions in July are again in operation 
and preparations soon will start for 
the fall demand. Export trade is 
quiet, pending further developments 
in Washington regarding issuance of 
export licenses. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 7, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.32% @2.34% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.32% @2.34% 
3 Amber Durum or better... .2.30% @2.33% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.19% @2.32% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.19% @2.32% 
3 2.31% 


Durum or better .......... 2.17% @2. 


August 10, 1948 


BRAN PRICES SHOW 
TENDENCY TO FIRM 


—_<>— 
Demand Not Broad, But Sufficient to 


Halt Decline—Heavy Feeds 
Continue Weak 


Bran prices caught hold at last 
week’s extreme decline and firmed 
up a few dollars, but heavier feeds 
continued to narrow their premium 
over bran and are somewhat easier. 
Demand for bran showed no signs 
of being full scale. Buying was only 
for near-by needs of mixers and job- 
bers who have been holding off while 
prices were in their slump. The fu- 
ture still is too uncertain for either 
buyers or sellers to press for business. 

Formula feed sales in the South- 
west continue at a slow pace and 
there is little hope for improvement 
until price declines are checked 
and remain steady for a _ reason- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 227.2 as of 
Aug. 3, off 18 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
265.4, off 11 points. A year ago 
the feedstuffs index was 272.3 
and the feed grain index was 
308.1 











able period of time. Running time 
is down to a day by day basis 
no surplus of orders being reported. 
This situation is true at all plants 
large or small. For some manufac- 
turers the week was the slowest in 
quite some time, but for a majority 
the trend remained unchanged. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west is decidedly slack with most 
mills. Operations are difficult to 
schedule, as backlogs of old orders 
are pretty well cleaned up and buy- 
ers are reluctant to come in for re- 
placement bookings in view of the 
favorable corn crop outlook, which 
augurs lower prices after harvest be- 
gins. The dullness is evident straight 
across the board, including poultry, 
dairy and hog feeds. 

Weak ingredient markets, coupled 
with the usual off-season for general 
trading, have brought about rather 
slow formula feed business in the 
Southeast. Buyers are interested in 
meeting only absolutely necessary 
needs and when purchases are made, 
shipment is requested as quickly as 
possible. Outgo from formula feed 
plants is satisfactory for the time 
of year, but customers are not mak- 
ing future commitments on current 
markets in the belief that there is no 
incentive to buy except on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Feed buyers in the northeastern 
states are holding the key reins at 
present and dealers have to do some 
real selling to secure volume. There is 
considerable resale feedstuffs on the 
market, with holders trying hard to 
get out from under. All grain feed- 
stuffs here sustained declines. There 
is very little interest in future buy- 
ing, except for limited sales for 
September, October and November. 

Pacific Northwest formula feed 
prices began a slump at an acceler- 
ated pace as the full effect of recent 
ingredient declines made themselves 
felt. All terminal millfeed price lists 
show declines right down the line, 
and wholesale prices have dropped 
$5 to $7 in the past two or three 
weeks. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Government Actions Give 
Wheat More Stable Tone 


Talk of Higher Exports and Increased September Quotas 
Offset Pressure of New Crop Marketings—Flour Trade Up 


While wheat futures have fluctuat- 
ed in both directions the past week 
prices Aug. 9 are virtually the same 
as a week previous at Chicago to 
about 2%¢ higher at Minneapolis. 
Kansas City prices average about 1¢ 
higher. The government apparently is 


exercising all means to offset the tre-. 


mendous pressure of new crop mar- 
ketings in the Southwest and the 
pending rush of new spring wheat 
in the Northwest. In the past week, 
its efforts were fairly successful. 

First, it started with an announce- 
ment that 1948-49 exports probably 
would total 450 million bushels, a 
figure fully 100 million larger than 
the earlier government estimates. 
Second, it followed with a large sup- 
plemental allocation for the Septem- 
ber period which would spring the 
total for that month up to 1,800,000 
long tons for the largest monthly to- 
tal ever attempted. Third, the secre- 
tary of agriculture sent a broadside 
to farmers to store their wheat on 
farms and to take advantage of the 
loan program rather than sell on the 
open market when the price was un- 
der the loan level. 

Simultaneously, domestic flour busi- 
ness showed an improvement as buy- 
ers became aware that present flour 
prices are attractive in view of po- 
tential action of wheat prices after 
the harvest rush and the favorable 
feed grain situation, which probably 


will keep millfeeds from showing bet- « 


ter credits against flour costs. Also, 
there was some indication of slacken- 
ing in the southwestern new crop 
marketings. The CCC continued as a 
heavy buyer of wheat throughout the 
week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Aug. 9 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.22@2.22%, De- 
cember $2.24%@2.25, May $2.20@ 
2.20%, July $2.07%; Minneapolis— 
September $2.18%, December $2.20% ; 
Kansas City—September $2.15%@ 
2.16, December $2.18%, May $2.12%. 


K.C. Values Stabilize 


Wheat values steadied at higher 
levels after a sharp plunge at Kan- 
sas City Aug. 2. The cash basis ad- 
vanced 3@6¢ from the low of the 
week, while the basic future scored 
a net gain of 1%¢. Demand from 
mills improved in direct proportion 
to improvement in the quality of the 
receipts. Cash discounts enlarged on 
days when high moisture and low 
quality wheat showed up in abun- 
dance, but on other days discounts 
narrowed with more active bidding 
from mills. Ordinary No. 1 dark hard 
wheat which sold for 6% @9¢ under 
September on Aug. 2, closed at 2% 
@3¢ under on Aug. 9. During the 
same period 12% protein gained 3@6¢ 
and 13% 4@5¢. The range of cash 
prices on wheat which closed at $2.05 
@2.19 on Aug. 2, advanced to $2.12 
@2.27% a week later. The percent- 
age of receipts sold jumped to 45% 
this week, showing the effect of the 
embargo on southwestern movement. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 7, protein con- 
sidered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.13% @2.27% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.26% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.25% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.10% @2.24% 
“SS Serer 2.13% @2.19% 
MO B BOG  ccccvescsnevcuas 2.12% @2.19 

WO. BS BOG cccccccccccncecs 2.11% @2.18% 
NO, @ ROG ceccccscccvveees 3.10% @3,18 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug. 9 
at $2.32@2.33 bu., delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing not over 1¢ premium. Offer- 
ings were not large, but demand was 
slow, also. 

Movement of new wheat is falling 
somewhat in the Southwest. Receipts 
at the nine principal southwestern 
markets were 13,009 cars of wheat 
during the week ended Aug. 5, com- 
pared with 17,079 a week ago and 16,- 
483 a year ago. Individual totals were: 
Kansas City 4,593 cars, Omaha 2,23, 
Wichita 530, Ft. Worth 1,152, St. 
Louis 997, St. Joseph 560, Enid 411, 
Hutchinson 1,864, and Salina 679. 


Spring Movement Near 


New crop spring wheat offerings 
were liberally sprinkled among the 
arrivals at Minneapolis and shipping 
advices indicate a large movement 
of new grain has started. Demand 
for old crop wheat became very nar- 
row. With ordinary wheat on a deliv- 
ery basis, there was no change in 
the trading basis on that quality, but 
high protein premiums were adjust- 
ed downward from 8¢ to 10¢ bu. Some 
of the new wheat offerings showed 
dark spots on the berries, apparently 
the effect of weather conditions or 
possibly a blight. The condition does 
not show as damage on the in- 
spection tickets, but is being watched 
closely by mill buyers. Much of the 
new wheat is being ordered into 
storage by the producers and some 
grain men are wondering whether 
this spotted grain will come out of 
storage several months hence with 
the same grade that it held upon en- 
trance. Ordinary protein No. 1 dark 
northern spring sold at the Septem- 
ber price to 1¢ over, which figured 
late last week $2.18@2.19 bu., as 
compared with the loan rate of $2.26. 
Premiums for protein were 1@4¢ over 
ordinary for 13%, 8@13¢ over for 
14%, 24@25¢ over for 15% and 36 
@37¢ over for ordinary. Cash du- 
rum weakened as new crop move- 
ment began. Mills became selective 
and awaited broader movement for 
better appraisal of quality. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 7: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.20% @2.22% 
SME MRTI Cicks ssi tevebee 2.19% @2.21% 
POT. feiss sci rescues 2.19% @2.21% 
<< 2 Sree. 2.181% @2.20% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. .............+- 216% @2.19% 
Sg | St Ses ore 2.15% @2.18% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 1@4¢, 14% 10@13¢, 15% 24@ 
25¢, 16% 36@37¢. 


Pacific Receipts Exceed Demand 


Outlets for the heavy flow of new 
crop Pacific Northwest wheat con- 
tinue very narrow and as a result 
the CCC took over 3 million bushels 
last week. The CCC had a price of 
$2.17 bu. and bought the bulk of 
wheat at that price, although some 
hard winter was taken at $2.16%. 
Milling outlets are narrow, with most 
interest being in the high proteins. 
Midwest call was for some special 
types of wheat, but only in limited 
amounts. Feed manufacturers are 
buying very sparingly. Milo is being 
substituted for wheat freely at a 
price around $29 ton cheaper. Feed 
manufacturers are interested only in 
immediate shipment wheat. Harvest 
operations are being interrupted in 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 











Aug. 1-7, Previous Aug. 3-9, Aug. 4-10, Aug. 5-11, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NOPERWON cicccviscovsoewevicss 743,568 737,951 969,988 822,050 881,938 
BONES. cc cedenessesecdestecs 1,612,454 1,623,510 1,603,196 1,413,561 1,280,617 
pCR TO Te Te ere 555,403 §21,34 500,822 475,869 548,238 
Central and Southeast ......... 543,672 595,48 601,621 473,696 623,367 
North Pacific Coast ........... 331,282 394,363 403,007 305,617 371,634 
WO “sec kie scent bos we vsdae 3,786,379 *3,872,645 4,078,634 3,490,793 3,705,794 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
c———Percentage of capacity operated, rc July oO ‘ 
Aug. 1-7, Previous Aug. 3-9, Aug. 4-10, Aug. 5-11, Aug. 7, Aug. 9, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 7 71 93 80 88 3,937,093 5,282,803 
Southwest ...... 103 104 104 97 93 8,427,196 9,165,815 
Buffalo ......... 92 86 83 75 91 2,950,534 2,343,825 
Central and Ss. E. 73 81 76 63 79 3,001,424 3,124,848 
No. Pacific Coast 85 101 113 81 101 1,953,680 2,027,760 
WOES co ccces 87 89 94 83 99 20,269,927 21,945,051 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
beter d a ~~ = Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu vity ca it tput t¢t 
BOG, Bet. secices 376,920 388,763 103 Ae 1-7 ~~ eg er 
Previous week .. 376,920 388,330 103 Be BE ner sees , 268,773 71 
Year ago ....... 372,720 378,896 102 Previous week .. 378,960 *257,302 68 
Two years ago .. 364,320 344,240 94 SORE GOS ook cree 378,360 344,257 91 
Five- YOMr QVETABS ......cccccccecs 92 Two years ago .. 360,360 27,469 91 
Ten-year Average .......seeeseeees 78 Five-year average ............se05 75 
Wichita Ten-year average ..........eeeeee5 67 
pe & ares 118,800 115,465 97 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 121,455 102 
Year ago ....... 118,800 135,467 113 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 112,347 100 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average .......seeeeeeee 94 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVeTASE ....... es seeceees 74 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
pO ar eee 100,200 97,600 97 Aug. 1-7 ....... 666,600 474,795 71 
aba week .. 100,200 104,549 104 Previous week .. 666,600 *480,649 72 
ear ago ....... 100,200 97,510 97 Year ago 667,800 625,731 94 
Two years ago .. 84,600 74,746 eee ¥ rey 
Pive-year G@VGTAZO 2... cccicscccee 87 Two years ago .. 667,800 643,660 81 
Ten-year average ...........-0.06 83 Viv@+VOGF QVOTARS 222s ccccccccccce 68 
Orne, MINED bo v6Sa sat véweedbe 61 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Aug. 1-7 ....... 964,680 1,010,626 105 
Previous week .. 964,680 1,009,176 105 
ee GBD ccccccs 944,280 991,323 105 
Two years ago .. 894,660 882,228 99 
Five-year average .......cseeseees 91 
EE BOEODO oi 0 6000 dees ccccce 80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Aug. 1-7 ....... 741,364 543,672 73 
Previous week .. 732,364 *595,481 81 
Year ago ....... 790,266 601,621 76 
Two years ago .. 746,707 473,696 63 
DEVE PORE AVOTERS ocsvcccccsdceecs 68 
Ten-year average ...........+se00% 67 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
RUB. WF wrcccce 604,200 555,403 92 
Previous week .. 604,200 *521,340 86 
Year ago ....... 601,200 500,822 83 
Two years ago .. 601,200 475,869 79 
Five-year average .........eeeeees 78 
Ten-year average ..........2eseeee 76 


*Revise.l. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills‘on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Aug. 1-7 wccscee 243,000 229,075 94 
Previous week .. 243,000 *251,965 104 
Year ago ....... 223,320 258,417 116 
Two years ago .. 225,720 187,824 77 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeeee 80 
DERG GUGTGED: cicicccccesscvsces 75 
*Revised. , 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
AUB. UT cevvces 146,400 102,207 70 
Previous week .. 146,400 142,398 97 
Year ago ....... 134,200 144,590 108 
Two years ago .. 134,200 117,793 88 
Five-year Average ....eee cece cece 85 
Ten-year AVETAZS .......cccsscsces 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


-—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Am. UF .ccces 32,652 184,284 14,220 
Previous week . 32,876 $14,107 
Two weeks ago. 32,634 14,633 
BOOT vaascieveccs 32,465 191,395 18,479 
BOGG. srvvetesecs 21,910 127,035 13,502 
BEOM ot bccdebs ce 25,932 154,063 17,859 
SESE c cccptcvecs 22,987 138,192 14,585 
Five-yr. average 27,189 158,994 15,729 


82,020 10,720 63,653 57,592 329,957 
$10,360 57,343 
11,353 58,620 
102,394 7,158 43,201 58,102 336,990 
68,057 7,376 45,917 42,788 241,009 
101,196 11,102 62,483 54,893 317,742 
81,772 8,492 53,155 46,064 273,119 
87,088 8,969 53,682 51,887 299,764 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tPreliminary. 





some areas by showers and wheat 
arriving at terminals is of higher 
moisture content than ordinary. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 
MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 57,592 tons 


last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 57,343 tons 
in the week previous and 58,102 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 329,- 
957 tons, as compared with 336,990 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Approval Asked for Chlorine Dioxide 





NEW BLEACHING INGREDIENT 
WOULD REPLACE AGENE GAS 


Federation, in Its Brief, Suggests Discontinuance of Nitro- 
gen Trichloride If Chlorine Dioxide Is Approved; 
October Hearing Expected 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has made a formal 
request to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration for permission to use 
chlorine dioxide as a bleaching and 
maturing agent for wheat flour and 
at the same time to discontinue the 
use of nitrogen trichloride (Agene) 
as soon as it is considered practicable 
after hearings have been conducted. 

It is expected that the Federal Se- 
curity Administration will set the 
hearing for early October. 

The text of the formal request for 
a hearing, as filed by federation offi- 
cials, is as follows: 

In the matter of an application to 
hold a public hearing upon a proposal 
to amend the regulations fixing and 
establishing definitions and standards 
of identity for flour (Sec. 15.00); en- 
riched flour (Sec. 15.10); bromated 
flour (Sec. 15.20); enriched bromated 
flour (Sec. 15.30); self-rising flour 
(Sec. 15.50); enriched  self-rising 
flour (Sec. 15.70); whole wheat flour 
(Sec. 15.80); bromated whole wheat 
flour (Sec. 15.90), and whole durum 
wheat flour (Sec. 15.100). 

To: The Federal Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: The Millers National Federa- 
tion respectfully alleges and shows 
that: 

1. It is a non-profit membership 
corporation duly organized and exist- 
ing under and by virtue of the gen- 
eral not-for-profit corporation act of 
the laws of the state of Illinois; 

2. Its membership is composed of 
individuals, partnerships, and corpor- 
ations engaged in the milling of 
wheat flour in the United States and 
now consists of about 450 companies 
located in 38 states which produce 
approximately 90% of the total com- 
mercial wheat flour production of the 
United States; 

3. It hereby respectfully proposes 
in behalf of its members (having 
been duly authorized to do so), that 
the regulations fixing and establish- 
ing definitions and standards of iden- 
tity for the flours as _ hereinafter 
specified, be amended so as to in- 
clude therein chlorine dioxide as an 
optional bleaching and maturing in- 
gredient; 

It also proposes that in view of the 
availability and suitability of chlorine 
dioxide the Administrator consider 
the advisability of discontinuing the 
use of nitrogen trichloride as a 
bleaching and maturing ingredient in 
such flours and, should the evidence 
to be submitted at the public hear- 
ing, hereinafter requested, be such 
as to obviate the need for nitrogen 
trichloride. To amend the regulations 
further so as to discontinue such use 
of nitrogen trichloride as soon as is 
considered practicable in the light 
of evidence as to the reasonable time 
required for making the necessary 
changes in production methods; 

The regulations requested to be 
amended as proposed are those fixing 
and establishing definitions and 


standards of identity for the follow- 
ing foods: 

Flour (Sec. 15.00); enriched flour 
(Sec. 15.10); bromated flour (Sec. 
15.20); enriched bromated flour (Sec. 
15.30); self-rising flour (Sec. 15.50); 
enriched self-rising flour (Sec. 15.60) ; 
phosphated flour (Sec. 15.70); whole 
wheat flour (Sec. 15.80); bromated 
whole wheat flour (Sec. 15.90); and 
whole durum wheat flour (Sec. 
15.100.) 

4. It hereby makes application in 
behalf of its members that the Ad- 
ministrator hold a public hearing up- 
on the foregoing proposal as soon as 
practicable; 

5. The grounds for its request to 
amend said regulations as _ herein 
proposed are: 

Oxidation of wheat flour is neces- 
sary to make available its full po- 





tential baking value. Natural oxida- 
tion is impracticable and uneconomi- 
cal. Oxidation of flour at the mill by 
means of a suitable agent is the most 
practical and economical method for 
oxidizing flour and is now the well 
established method commonly prac- 
ticed by most millers. 

Chlorine dioxide is considered a 
suitable bleaching and maturing in- 
gredient for the kinds of flour speci- 
fied. On the other hand, recent scien- 
tific investigations have indicated that 
flour treated with nitrogen trichloride 
possesses properties which affect cer- 
tain animals adversely when they are 
fed this flour in substantial quanti- 
ties. Although clinical studies to de- 
termine whether nitrogen trichloride 
treated flour has a like or any other 
adverse effect on humans do not 
indicate that such is the case, con- 
sideration for the further need of 
nitrogen trichloride under these cir- 
cumstances is deemed advisable since 
chlorine dioxide is considered a suit- 
able bleaching and maturing ingredi- 
ent which is known to be free from 
said characteristics of nitrogen tri- 
chloride. 

Millers National Federation 
By: Herman Fakler, vice president. 
Herbert J. Campbell, 
Attorney for petitioner. 
Aug. 6, 1948. 





CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — Celebrities offi- 
cial and unofficial turned out here 
last week to preview the Millers 

National Federa- 
| tion’s Long Range 
| Program. It was a 
' local inaugural of 
the milling indus- 
try’s campaign to 
educate the Amer- 
ican public on the 
virtues of flour 
and flour products. 

With unanimity 
the guests voted 
the show note- 
worthy in its con- 
vincing, restrained 
presentation. Probably reflecting 
most graphically the audience ap- 
proval were the comments of E. J. 
Murphy, grain branch stalwart of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, who 
was overheard telling the host of the 
occasion, Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of MNF, that the leading actor 
in the cast, Lloyd Ellingwood, direc- 
tor of the Long Range Program, had 
done a praiseworthy job in making 
the audience aware of its part in the 
proceeding. Mr. Murphy found the 
success of the project epitomized in 
the sincerity of Mr. Ellingwood. 

We must not convey the impres- 
sion, however, that the members of 
the audience rose on their seats and 
cheered the performance. On the con- 
trary, it was an inwardly impressed 
audience that adjourned for refresh- 
ments chatting interestedly with 
neighbors. It was a solid job well 
done that infected the gathering with 
the inspiration that this was not 
hoopla or press-agentry at its wild 
worst but good solid meat—or good 
appetizing flour and bakery prod- 
ucts. 

The turn-out of the government 





John Cipperly 





Cipperly 


hierarchy was a flattering tribute to 
host Fakler, indicating the official 
Washington knows that any show he 
sponsors is first run material. Here 
there are many people who can be 
tempted to a for-free cocktail party, 
but this turnout brought top brass 
who are infrequently seen in these 
public displays and who stayed to 
chat and to congratulate Mr. Fakler 
for the demonstration. 


Before passing on to a detailed 
report on officialdom and trade elite 
it must be recounted that the gath- 
ering consisted not alone of stuffy 
men in drab business attire; redeem- 
ing flashes of charming femininity 
matched the high tenor of success. 
The white flour expert of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, scored on the fashion front 
in a modish polkadot and a right pert 
hat disclosing that after all her suc- 
cess in the flour industry she is a 
first rate stylish woman at heart. 


Basking in the success of their hus- 
bands’ party were Mrs. Herman Fak- 
ler and the equally attractive Mrs. 
A. H. Krueger, strikingly gowned in 
black afternoon attire and receiving 
with modest grace compliments on 
themselves and the party in general. 


In Line of Protocol 


Now to officialdom, in line of proto- 
col. In the congressional delegation 
were two top probabilities for secre- 
tary of agriculture under a Republi- 
can administration—August H. An- 
dresen and Clifford Hope. The pres- 
ent secretary of agriculture, Charles 
F. Brannan, did not appear, which 
is probably well since Mr. Hope might 
have given him the answer regarding 
the disposal of the remaining con- 
servation plan USDA _ cookbooks. 


It was suggested to Congressman 


Hope that he advise the Secretary to 
get rid of them before a new admin- 
istration takes office. Other congress- 
men included Thruston Morton, Ken- 
tucky Republican, a rarity in Con- 
gress and a Ballard & Ballard execu- 
tive—young, virile and one of the 
best looking men-in the milling in- 
dustry; John J. O’Hara, sturdy, 


‘rugged Minnesota Republican, look- 


ing you squarely in the eye, proud 
to be a member of the national leg- 
islature, and Congressman Cliff Cley - 
inger, (R., Ohio) and William S. Hi 
(R., Colo.) from the House Agricu 
ture Committee. 


Senators Too Busy 


Absence of law-makers from th 
upper chamber was accounted fo 
by the fact that they were in sessio: 
debating the administration inflatio: 
control proposals. 

Mingling in the salon were th: 
two arch-proponents of the Interna 
tional Wheat Agreement, Norris E 
Dodd, director general of Food an: 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit 
ed Nations, and Albert F. Goss, mas 
ter of the Grange. Eyeing them fron 
a distance was the devil’s oppositio: 
advocate for the National Graii 
Trade Council, William F. Brooks 
Mr. Dodd termed the MNF presenta 
tion of the promotion program ; 
worth-while performance and wa: 
last seen congratulating first Herma: 
Fakler and then his Chicago vic 
presidential counterpart, Herma: 
Steen. Mr. Steen was mildly rebukec 
for his infrequent visits to this city 
and he replied with Chesterfieldiar 
diplomacy that the MNF was wel! 
represented here. 


USDA Folks 


The USDA delegation was headed 
by Leroy K. Smith, director of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration grain branch, whose wheat 
outturn probably will soon be on its 
way into the family bread-basket, 
white and enriched and nourishing. 
From the Murphy contingent of 
USDA was Robert Black, affable 
and ever-welcome; A. L. Nelson, right 
hand man of E. J., swapping memo- 
ries with H. E. (Mike) Sanford, chair- 
man of the NGTC; Phil Talbot, 
USDA bakery section leader, hud- 
dling with Joseph Creed, William 
Quinlan, Lew Graeves, Schneider 
Bakery company executive, and the 
press boys who were being paid for 
their presence. 

On the industry side, renewing old 
government acquaintances, were 
Bradshaw Mintener, general counsel 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., getting a 
fill-in from the company’s local men, 
Fletcher Rawls, who always looks 
like some outstanding character actor 
from filmdom, and Cyrus Kauffman, 
wartime volunteer at WPB and later 
War Food Administration. Weston 
B. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., was there, 
too,—a stimulating person spreading 
himself widely through the groups, 
fraternizing with the congressmen 
and government officials in an ob- 
vious atmosphere of mutual respect. 

Fountain Thompson, Economic Co- 
operation Administration fats and 
oils and oilseed expert, flanking Mr. 
Sanford in upholding the representa- 
tion of the foreign reconstruction 
agency, recalled the war days when 
Walter Berger was cajoling holders 
of scarce feed ingredients to give up 
carlots of materials to some plant 
which was about to shut down. 


~ Augt 
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BUYING 
Burrrlap ~ 
Bags? 


Weel, it's wise and thrifty to 
deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap*. . . folks you 
know you can depend on. So 
for the famous Angus Bur-r- 
trlap or whatever grade you 


need ... look to Bemis! 


Anither important point... 





There’s a Bemis plant verra 





near you for better sairvice 








wherever you are. 








% Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 
duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 
for burlap quality. This acceptance as the “supreme 
court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and 
unequalled experience as importer, converter and 


distributor of burlap. Baltimore * Boise + Boston + Brooklyn * Buffalo + Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit « Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Louisville * Memphis + Norfolk 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Omaha + Oklahoma City + Phoenix 
Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Salt Lake City « Salina + San Francisco + Seattle » Wichita 





“Rmerica’s No.1 Bag Maker” 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








MILLING COMPANY — 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











25% Freight Rate 
Increase Made 
Permanent by ICC 


WASHINGTON—The 25% “emer- 
gency” increases in fréight rates 
granted since last October to rail- 
roads, water carriers and forwarders 
last week were made permanent by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The rate order revised limits on 
some items and lowered them on 
others, with the net result that rail- 
roads will receive about $65,200,000 
more revenue annually than they now 
get. The new rate may be made ef- 
fective on 15 days public notice. 

The order makes no change in the 
basic increases of 30% for eastern 
territory, and of 25% for the South 
and part of the western territory, 
and 22%% between western terri- 
tory other than Zone 1 and Zone 1 of 
western territory, and 20% in the re- 
mainder of western territory. 

An increase of 15% is provided for 
protective service charges instead of 
the 10% increase now in effect. 

All increases were based on rates 
in effect in June, 1947, before the 
commission granted a series of three 
temporary freight rate rises subject 
to completion of its over-all findings. 

The roads received their last reg- 
ular freight rate increase Jan. 1, 
1947. 

Another Appeal Seen 

WASHINGTON — Railroad execu- 
tives meeting here recently in the 
monthly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads termed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s allowance 
“not enough,” and planned an appeal 
for still higher freight rates within 
60 days. 

The request will be based on in- 
creased materials and wage costs, 
the latter resulting from recent rules 
changes agreed to by railroad man- 
agement and labor. The new appeal 
will emphasize the industry’s right to 
earn a 6% return on its capital 
investment. 

“We will return again and again 
for higher rates,” one source said 
in expressing disappointment over 
the ICC’s refusal to give the car- 
riers the full increase sought of an 
average 29.2%. Carrier experts 
roughly estimate they are about 4% 
short of their request. 

The carriers have not decided 
whether they will petition the ICC 
to reopen the case just concluded to 
cover the forthcoming new appeal, 
or simply consider Ex Parte 166 
closed and seek an enirely new pro- 
ceeding. 
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EXPECTED FRENCH GRAIN 
YIELD REVISED UPWARD 


PARIS—Official estimates on the 
French wheat harvest moved ahead 
145,000 tons recently, when it was 
learned that good weather and over- 
ly cautious forecasts of the Ministry 
of Agriculture had combined to ad- 
vance the expected crop yield from 
7,100,000 to 7,245,000 tons. 

The revised estimate is not ex- 
pected to spare the French people 
from bread rationing. The average 
1930-39 harvests produced 8,050,000 
tons, and before the war it also was 
necessary to import a little wheat. 
But the dollar saving to the French 
government will be tremendous on 
the basis on the current crop esti- 
mate. 
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Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour et | 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas 


City, Mo. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
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Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Wheat Price Hike Means Rise 
in Cost of | British Subsidies 


LONDON—The increase in the 
price of Canadian wheat under the 
terms of the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
contract—from $1.55 bu. to $2 effec- 
tive Aug. 1—will cost the British 
taxpayer an extra $68 million in sub- 
sidy costs during the next 12 months. 
Britain is committed to take 140 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat during the 
1948-49 crop year and a similar 
amount in the following year. 

The government is understood to 
be antagonistic to suggestions that 
the cost of flour and bread to the 
consumer should be increased in or- 
der to offset the rise in price. In the 
financial year 1947-48, the bread sub- 
sidy cost the country $224 million 
and represented 9c on every 3% Ib. 
loaf. Flour, other than for bread, ac- 
counted for further $96 million, rep- 
resenting 19¢ on every 7-lb; parcel. 
During the period of rationing it was 
estimated that the abolition of the 
subsidy would increase the cost of 
bread and flour to the consumer by 
10¢ a head. Additionally, bakers com- 
plain that the present rate of profit 
allowed them under the control regu- 
lations is inadequate and they are 
pressing for an increase, either by 
raising the price of bread or by in- 
creased subsidization. Other traders 
are asking that they be allowed to 


impose a charge for delivery in out- 


lying areas. 


Subsidy Cost Rises 

Observers are expressing concern at 
the rise in the cost of the subsidies 
which are expected to run at the rate 
of $2 billion a year within the course 
of the next two or three months, de- 
spite the optimism apparent in gov- 
ernment circles. The rise has followed 
a reversal of policy by the authori- 
ties. During the nine months ended 
in February, food subsidies were 
pegged at a figure of approximately 
$1,600 million and retail food prices 
were allowed to rise by 8%. Since 
February prices have been pegged 
and the subsidies have risen by more 
than 15%. The sudden change in 
policy was simultaneous with the in- 
troduction of the government’s plan 
for stabilizing wages and prices. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, British financial 
chief, has claimed that the cost of 
subsidies over the whole of the finan- 
cial year might come nearer his for- 
mer estimate of $1,600 million if 
prices were to drop in the fall. Ex- 
perts have pointed out, however, that 
ordinarily the summer and early fall 
are usually periods when prices are 
below average and that there is a 
tendency for them to rise in the win- 
ter. While bumper harvests may be 
expected to have some effect on 
bringing prices down, the trade con- 
siders that Mr. Cripps is too optim- 
istic in his hopes. 

Most of the imported wheat and 
flour eligible for subsidy is procured 
under bulk contracts at fixed prices 
which are not related to free market 
movements. Supplies of feedstuffs 
are not, however, so determined and 
it is in this connection that the 
trade feels that the assumption that 
prices may drop is unwarranted by 
facts. The current rate of subsidy 
on imported feed amounts to $263,- 
600,000 a year, and there is reason 
to believe that this figure will show 
an increase in the next few months. 


If the consumption of food was 
allowed to reach the prewar level, 
the cost of subsidization would rise 
considerably. 


Obviously, observers 





say, the government will be reluctant 
to free the country from rationing 
schemes and supply restrictions be- 
cause of the possible adverse effect 
on the country’s economy. A major 
portion of the revenue from income 
tax already goes toward the cost of 
essential foodstuffs and the problem 
is already becoming serious. The 
British are bearing taxation to the 
limit of their capabilities and fur- 
ther increases may well retard the 
will to increase production. 

The problem of the maintenance 
of subsidies is thus a serious one 
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for Britain and already there is agi- 
tation among traders for their in- 
cidence to be diminished. Competent 
economists do not support the theory 
of John Strachey, minister of food, 
himself an economist, that any appre- 
ciable rise in the direct cost of food 
to the consumer will force people to 
eat less. Such a rise would only 
deter them from purchasing non- 
essentials, they point out. Subsidies 
are seen as undesirable as part of 
the normal peacetime policy and ob- 
servers consider that their continu- 
ance might lead to financial disaster. 
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PAXTON ELEVATOR LEASED 

PAXTON, ILL.—The Charles Shel- 
by Grain Co., recently announced 
that it had leased the elevator prop- 
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erty here to the Federal North Iowa 
Grain Co. for one year. Carl C.-Shel- 
by, operator of the firm, reported the 
lease is on a profit-share basis. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS VOTES 
$1 AND 50c DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred 
stocks and 50¢ a share on common 
were declared July 29 by the board 
of directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
The 50¢ dividend is the 85th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend paid to hold- 
ers of common stock and is payable 
Sept. 1 to stockholders of record Aug. 
11. The preferred dividend is pay- 
able Oct. 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 1. 
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* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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CONTROLLING THE GRAIN 
TRADE IN ANCIENT GREECE—A 
Department of Agriculture bulletin 
writer reminds us that, according to 
Xenophon, a knowledge of the grain 
business, in B.C, Athens, was consid- 
ered one of the qualities of a states- 
man. This was probably because At- 
tica needed a considerable importa- 
tion of grain, as the country did not 
produce a sufficient amount for its 
needs. It was brought to market in 
the Piraeus from all quarters—from 
Pontus, Thrace, Syria, Egypt, Lybia 
and Sicily. A great quantity was im- 
ported, but not all for domestic use. 
Some of it was to be sold in the 
Piraeus to foreigners. 

It has been estimated by the econ- 
omist, August Boeckh, that Attica 
needed annually 3,400,000 medimni 
(two thirds of a bushel) of grain, 
about half of which it could produce 
in a good season. This left, as the 
lowest of needed importations, 1,700,- 
000 medimni, or 1,133,333% bu. In an 
unpropitious season, when the domes- 
tic crop was scanty, this amount of 
importation was far from sufficient, 
so that one of the first objects of an 
Athenian statesman was to provide 
for an adequate supply of imported 
grain, and the regulations in regard 
to the grain trade were considered 
very important. Boeckh in his ‘Public 
Economy of the Athenians” says: 

“The exportation of grain was ab- 
solutely prohibited. It was required 
by law that two thirds of the grain 
which came from a foreign country 
to the Attic emporium should be 
brought into the city: that is only a 
third of the grain brought into the 
emporium in the Piraeus could be 
exported from it to other lands. The 
execution of this law was committed 
to the overseers of the emporium. 

“In order to prevent as much as 
possible the accumulation of grain 
and the withholding it from sale, 
forestalling it was confined within 
very narrow bounds. It was not al- 
lowed to buy at one time more than 
50 backloads (about 75 bu.). The 
transgression of this law was pun- 
ished with death. The grain dealers 
were also not permitted to sell the 
medimnus of grain at a higher price 


than one obulus (3¢) more than they 
had paid for it. 

“These dealers, who were common- 
ly aliens under the protection of the 
state, enhanced the price, notwith- 
standing by overbidding others in the 
purchase of grain in time of scarcity, 
and they often sold it the same day 
on which they purchased it at an ad- 
vance of a drachma (17.1¢) on the 
medimnus. 

“Lysias cannot relate particulars 

enough respecting the profligacy of 
these extortioners. They were hated 
full as much as the same class in 
modern times. . . ‘Were they not 
menaced with the punishment of 
death,’ said he, ‘they would hardly 
be endurable.’ 
@ The Market Masters—“While the 
Ageranomi (market masters) had the 
superintendence of the sale of all oth- 
er commodities, the state, in order to 
prevent the extortion of the grain 
dealers, appointed a particular body 
of officers called the Sitephylaces 
(grain inspectors) to have the over- 
sight of this single business. . 
They kept accounts of the grain im- 
ported, and besides the oversight of 
grain, they had also the inspection 
of meal and bread, that they might 
be sold according to legal weight and 
price.” 

The celebrated oration against the 
grain dealers delivered by Lysias 
about 387 B.C. throws light on the 
speculative practices of the grain 
dealers in Athens, the great wheat 
market of the eastern Mediterranean, 
and the attempts of a harassed gov- 
ernment to control them. In spite of 
the rigorous laws which were in 
force regulating the traffic in grain, 
it appears that “corners” were not 
uncommon. Lysias wrote: 

“For when you happen to be most 
in want of grain, they grab it and 
are unwilling to sell, and you may 
be well satisfied to buy from them 
at any price whatever and take your 
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leave of them so that sometimes when 
there is peace we are reduced to a 
state of siege by them.” 


@ Grain Inspectors—The market mas- 
ters were not considered sufficient to 
handle the grain trade but “grain in- 
spectors” were appointed for this 
duty alone and it required 15 of them 
to take care of the trade in the city 
and port of Athens. The population of 
the whole of Attica was about 500,000, 
of which Athens comprised about 
180,000. Being a grain inspector at 
that time was no sinecure, for Lysias 
says, 

“Ofttimes you imposed upon them, 
citizens though they were, the most 
severe penalties, because they were 
unable to master the scoundrelism of 
these dealers. What then should the 
malefactors themselves suffer at your 
hands, when you even put to death 
those who are not able to maintain 
a watch over them?” 

We learn further that there were 
“combinations in restraint of trade” 
at this early date, nearly four cen- 
turies before the Christian era, for 
Lysias says: 

“For if you shall find them guilt- 
less when they themselves admit that 
they made a combination against the 
importers, you will seem to plot 
against the skippers who came here.” 

But the results of even the most 
severe punishments, unaccompanied 
by any constructive substitute for the 
forbidden practices, were highly un- 
satisfactory, for Lysias adds: 

“But it is necessary, gentlemen of 
the jury, to chastise them not only 
for the sake of the past, but also as 
an example for the future; for as 
things now are they will be hardly 
endurable. And consider that in con- 
sequence of this vocation very many 
already have stood trial for their 
life; and so great are the emoluments 
which they derive from it that they 
prefer to risk their life every day 
rather than to cease to draw from 
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you unjust profits. And indeed not 
even if they entreat you and suppli- 
cate, would you justly pity them, but 
much more rather the citizens who 
perished on account of their wicked- 
ness, and the importers against whom 
they made a combination. . . . If 
then you shall condemn them, you 
shall act justly and you will buy 
grain cheaper; otherwise dearer.” 


There is probably no very clear 
popular conception of the magnitude 
of Great Lakes shipping. In 1947 the 
U.S. and Canadian Great Lakes fleet 
of 690 ships, registering more than 
three million tons of cargo-carrying 
capacity, floated 177,606,099 tons of 
the four major bulk commodities 
figuring principally in lake commerce 
—iron ore, coal, grain and limestone. 
More than 400 million bushels of 
grain were transported eastward, 
principally for export, 280,376,144 bu. 
of this amount being wheat—nearly 
one fourth of the phenomenal crop 
harvested in that year. The 1947 
wheat -movement approximated the 
10-year average, and thus was not 
exceptional. The wartime peak year 
was 1945, when wheat cargoes totaled 
493,942,070 bu. 


We have, for grateful acknowl- 
edgement, an autographed copy of 
“The Millwheel Turns,’ a booklet 
of poems by Sadie Fuller Seagrave, 
sister of Milton P. Fuller, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
Strongly flavored with milling and 
with the daily loaf are these verses, 
some of which originally were pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller. 
They were first collected in an edi- 
tion of two handmade copies as a 
gift to Mr. Fuller. Now they are in 
a printed edition. 


* * * 
Congueror’s Sword 
Across the ripened fields of wheat, 
Thin blades of wind have spread 
Gold shadows, swirled in summer 
heat: 
Butter on new-baked bread. 
And, slicing down the golden hoard, 
The reaper’s steady humming, 
A bread-knife or a conquerer’s 
sword, 
Foretells a victory coming. 
The cry of hunger shall be stilled; 
The hungry shall be fed; 
When snowy flour from grain is 
milled, 
The world will have its bread. 


GAY WINQUIST 
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BREAD STANDARDS 


VERY member of the breadstuffs industries 
EK, should have an active interest in the bread 
standards hearings which are scheduled to be held 
next fall in Washington. The decisions that 
come out of these hearings can vitally affect the 
interests not only of bakers but of all those who 
provide ingredients for the baker’s products. 

Searing East, legal-counsel of the American 
Bakers Assn., does a good job of pointing out the 
importance of the coming hearings in an article 
published in the Aug. 3 issue of this journal. 
Specifically he warns bakers who may think 
they are not affected because this is a federal 
hearing and they may operate only in one state. 

“As I see it,” he says, “you can be affected 
in at least two ways should you desire to use 
ingredients not included in the standards: 

“(1) Manufacturers of ingredients outlawed 
under the federal law may lose so much volume 
that they will not continue manufacturing the 
ingredient; and 

“(2) Experience has shown that federal laws 
and regulations tend to be adopted by state au- 
thorities.” 

Mr. East points out that practically every 
state adopted the “advisory” bread standards un- 
der the 1906 food-drug act. 

The bread standards hearings next fall will 
be conducted under authority of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 which provides that, 
after public hearings and other formalities, “a 
reasonable standard of identity’ may be promul- 
gated by the Federal Security Administrator if 
such standard “promotes honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers.” It may be 
expected, therefore, that the consumer angle will 
be paramount in the consideration of permitted 
ingredients. 

That the hearings will be made an arena for 
airing fancy nutritional theories seems inevitable. 
On the other hand there will be careful examina- 
tion and scrutiny by recognized scientific authori- 
ties. This is foreshadowed by comment in the 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. upon 
fields of activity for the association’s Council on 
Foods and Nutrition: 

“Appropriate also would be a review by the 
council of some of the multitude of chemical sub- 
stances which are annually being urged on the 
bakers of the country for the purpose of ex- 
tending their shortening, making larger and soft- 
er loaves of bread and delaying staling, and of 
many other agents intended to make processed 
foods appear more appetizing.” 

Bread undoubtedly is going to be not only in 
but on the pan. 
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FRIEND AND PHILANTHROPIST 


T IS never too late to say a good word for 

a man who has gone on. Often it is not at the 
moment of death but after a time of leisurely 
reflection that we can most accurately assess a 
loss and most clearly evaluate the life that, in 
coming to an end, has brought us that loss. This 
is eminently the case with Philip H. Postel, 
whose death took place early in July and was 
duly recorded then in the news columns of this 
journal. 

Now, as so many of his friends in the flour 
industry and the allied trades thereof have 
thought and said in the ensuing days and weeks, 
it becomes more and more sharply evident that 
a great and noble friend is gone and that his 
community and his industry have lost a more 
than ordinarily generous citizen and associate. 
One of his friends in the milling trade writes: 

“I attended Phil’s funeral at Mascoutah, II. 
While I was pretty close to him and thought I 
knew something about his good works, I found 
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out at his funeral and since that he was much 
more active and philanthropic than I ever sur- 
mised. He was so quiet and unassuming that no 
one would ever learn from Phil himself of the 
contributions he was making to a good life. I 
found out that he usually headed the Red Cross 
drives at Mascoutah, where they always made 
their quota to the cent, and the reason was that 
Phil always gave them his personal check to 
make up the deficit. The same is true of his 
church—they never had a debt, and you can guess 
why.” 

Mr. Postel’s activities went far beyond the 
principal one—flour milling. He was a Mason, a 
Rotarian, a veteran member of the Mascoutah 
school board, president of the Bank of Mascoutah, 
director of the Millers National Insurance Co., 
director and member of the executive committee 
of the Millers National Federation and of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Assn., member of the 
board of McKendree College, a breeder of cham- 
pion hogs and cattle, faithful churchman, Red 
Cross treasurer, and townsman intimately con- 
cerned in other matters great and small con- 
tributing to community happiness and welfare. 
He will long be missed and remembered. 


Analyzing the obvious mathematical and eco- 
nomic fallacies in Secretary Brannan’s assump- 
tion that bread prices ought to come down, the 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce cred- 
its Mr. Brannan with more knowledge of the facts 
than can be read into his political sound-off. 
“Why, then, his remarks?” asks the editor, to 
which he replies: “The mathematicians can an- 
swer that one. The year 1948 is one which is 
divisible by four.” 


e@e ®@ 
CROP-PIG-PEOPLE CONTROL 


E KNOW a lot about crop limitation, by 

devices ranging in nature and operation 
from fear to favor and requiring great appropri- 
ation of public moneys, and we have killed the 
little pigs by decree of government. We have 
done these ingenious but wicked things to avoid 
the food surpluses of the past and thus to im- 
prove the living standard of the farmer. By so 
doing we made a hungry world hungrier, or at 
least not less hungry, and brought ourselves 
seemingly face to face with a new dilemma and 


the possibility of another and a much more for-. 


midable kind of control—a control of the popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College, posed the problem recently in his 
public address, ‘Man, Soil and Civilization” (The 
Northwestern Miller, July 6 and 13), when he 
said in his notable discussion of world food 
problems: ‘‘Population increases must be discour- 
aged as much as possible, and soil depletion and 
erosion must be checked.” He quoted expert 
opinion that world population control is the only 
ultimate answer to the problem that arises on the 
one hand from inability to produce enough food 
to feed all the earth’s inhabitants adequately and 
on the other from a constant and rapid increase 
in the number of those inhabitants. 
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But Mr. Eisenhower does not suggest direct 
control of population—the pig-killing or the con- 
traceptive kind. He says: “It is my personal belief 
that population control can be achieved indirectly, 
at least in part. It can be achieved by industrial- 
ization and scientific farming, and the consequent 
raising of living standards in those backward 
areas where population pressures are most severe. 
The rate of population increase seems always 
to decline as standards of living are raised.” 

At this very point, however, Margaret Sanger, 
the birth control lady (honorary chairman of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc.), 
comes into the picture. She holds out no hope of 
feeding all the mouths that must be fed. She is 
for direct control of population, not indirect. She 
says: “Control of the birth rate, or population 
control, is the only answer, and this is done 
either by increasing deaths or decreasing births. 
Which shall it be?” 

The subject is one that is admirably suited to 
discussion in the echoing halls of Congress, and 
we shall look forward to reading in the appendix 
of the Congressional Record when times are 
normal again and we have the old familiar farm 
surpluses to deal with, all the speeches on how 
to resolve the perpetual paradox of hunger in the 
midst of plenty and that other economic contra- 
diction which teaches us that there are no actual 
surpluses, never have been and never will be, 
when we consider the world’s food needs in rela- 
tion to the fact that the population is always 
a long step ahead of the earth’s ability to feed it. 


PRICE CONTROL AND PROFITS 


ROFIT is defined in a_ timely little 

booklet that was just brought to this desk as 
“one of the costs of doing business—pay- 
ment for the use of the tools of production.” 
This payment, we are reminded, is the incentive 
to save and invest, and thus becomes the source 
of more tools, on which depends more jobs for 
the production of more and better goods. 

The author of this booklet, which is called 
“Tests for Truth,” is Mr. George H. Cless, Jr., 
economic historian. His publisher is the Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Co., Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Cless gives a better idea of what he 
is trying to say through his subtitle, which is, 
“Truth vs. Myths About Profits.” He explodes the 
myths. One of them is a popular misconception 
about the allegedly high profits of American 
business in 1947. They do not exist in the form 
of cash. Ninety percent of 1947’s profits, he says, 
were spent for new tools, and it was this spend- 
ing which provided the sales, and subsequently 
the payrolls for labor. The moral (and we quote) 
is “To reduce profits by price regulation and 
rationing simply will amount to reducing the 
annual payroll for industry’s labor.” 

Profits today, declares Mr. Cless, are wholly 
inadequate to provide for America’s future pro- 
duction tools to keep pace with its growing popu- 
lation. “Our thrift,” he says, “has made possible 
the development of tools which provide 91% of 
the energy consumed in the production of more 
goods and more tools. Twenty-five billion dollars 
a year for each of the next five years is the 
very minimum required to bring the nation’s 
per capita tool supply back to where it was in 
1930.” 

The purchasing power of corporate profits, 
adds Mr. Cless, whether used for dividends or 
used to purchase new tools, has declined just as 
much as or more than the purchasing power of 
other dollars. 

Mr. Cless has chosen a good time to write— 
a time in which Congress is asked to restore 
price controls as a means of limiting profit. 
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ERE’S a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling . . . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 


delightful flavor that consumers 
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demand in a loaf today. 














The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nortn- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Influenced by a somewhat 
better class of buying at the recent sharp 
decline, bran prices have firmed up about 
$2 the past week. There is no inclination 
on the part of buyers to take hold heavily, 
but those in need of feed have come in 
for nearby requirements. Mill offerings are 
less burdensome. In the case of standard 
middlings, demand is sluggish and prices 
have been hard pressed to hold at last 
week’s levels. Flour middlings and red dog 
have sagged off about a dollar, influenced 
by recent sharp adjustments at Buffalo 
and on the Pacific Coast. Their premium 
over bran still is wide, however, amount- 
ing to $16 in the case of flour midds. and 
$23.50 in the case of red dog. Quotations 
Aug. 9: bran $43, standard midds. $45, 
flour midds. $59, red dog $66.50 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand good; trend light; sup- 
ply heavy; pure bran $43, standard bran 
$42, flour midds. A $59, mixed feeds $55, 
red dog $67. 

Kansas City: Demand is slow for mill- 
feed at steady prices. The tone is weaker, 
with declines of other proteins early this 
week. Offers are sufficient with mill pro- 
duction remaining in excess of capacity. 
Quotations, Kansas City, Aug. 9: bran $39 
@39.50, shorts $43@43.50. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is a little 
improved, but supplies are more than am- 
ple. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$38.50@39.50, shorts $43@44. Bran is about 
steady, shorts $3.50 ton lower, compared 
with preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand gained new 
momentum late in the week after an ex- 
tremely dull three days. Buying broadened 
considerably with a new break, shorts 
being in especially strong demand. Inter- 
est in bran was more moderate, but mills 
had no difficulty in contracting all they 
cared to. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $37.50@38, mill run $40.25@40.75, gray 
shorts $43@43.50. 

Salina: Demand is fair with bran $1.50@ 
2 ton lower and shorts around $6.50 ton 
lower. Supplies are adequate for trade 
requirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $37.50@38, gray shorts $43@43.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $45@47, gray shorts $50@52, delivered 
TCP; $3@4 higher on bran and $2@3 low- 
er on shorts compared with previous week; 
demand somewhat improved and offer- 
ings less abundant. 

Chicago: Demand is fair, with supplies 
adequate. Bran $44.25 @45.25, standard 
midds. $47@47.50, flour midds. $58, red 
dog $62@67.50. 

St. Louis: Buyers are taking for nearby 
requirements. Very little inquiry for de- 
ferred months. Trade is looking for lower 
prices. Offerings are more than ample. 
Prices broke sharply. Quotations: bran $41 
@41.50, gray shorts $46.50@47. 

Buffalo: After a sharp rebound in prices 
from a new low early in the week, millfeed 
prices again eased off as the week came 
to an end. Buyers are very cautious in 
taking on any commitments. Nearby re- 
quirements forced some into the market, 
but there is sales resistance all along the 
line. Supplies are ample. Immediate fu- 
ture appears easy in trend. 

Quotations, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$48@49, standard midds. $49@50, flour 
midds. $60@61, red dog $65@66. 

Boston: Millfeed values faded again in 
the Boston market this week with the ex- 
ception of red dog which showed unex- 
plained firmness and rose $1 ton. Spring 
bran is $4 lower, while middlings declined 
$4.50. Mixed millfeeds suffered the maxi- 
mum decline, losing $8. 

Inquiry was practically at a standstill 
as users maintained their cautious buying 
Policies, which was thoroughly under- 
standable in view of the excellent crop pros- 
pects. Exceptionally fine pasturage was also 
a dominant factor. 

While there were a few scattered sales, 
generally for immediate shipment, most 
sellers felt that business would continue to 
be slow until the market becomes more 
settled. 

Quotations Aug. 7: spring bran $54, mid- 
one $56.50, mixed feeds $56, red dog 
70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeed is much 
better the past week at the lower prices. 
Buying was attractive to those who have 
for some time bought only for immediate 
needs. Present needs were amply covered 
and some forward commitments were made 
on a limited scale. Quotations show bran 
at $50@53.20, standard midds. $54@54.20, 
flour midds. $66@67.20, red dog $76@76.20. 

Philadelphia: A tendency of prices to 
level off has not resulted in any notice- 
able flurry of sales. Supplies continue more 
than ample to meet the slight demands 
of a normally slack period. Quotations show 
bran at $55@56, a drop of $1 from last 
week, while standard midds. are also off 
a like amount at $61@62 and a cut of 
50¢ found red dog at $74@75. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $50.50@52.50, 
gray shorts $57@58. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales were rather 
brisk during the early part of the week 
with considerable activity to purchase at 
prices prevailing prior to the Aug. 3 ad- 
vance. However, millers maintained the 
stronger prices and interest receded. Feed 
mixers and jobbers are actively inquiring, 
with some future tonnage being worked 
to the mixers. Export inquiries are limited 
and no sales are reported. Bran $46.80@ 
48.15, shorts $51.80@52.65 ton. 
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Shifepers of 


_ WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 


Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








NOM 


Hubbard “3: 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































Portland: Mill run, spot $46, August- 
September shipment $45; middlings $50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1. De- 
mand and supply was about equal. Plants 
are working to capacity six days a week, 
but purchases are lagging. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $50, middlings $52; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $57, mid- 
dlings $59; to California: $57.50, middlings 
$59.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Some easing is noted 
in demand for millfeeds, which are none 
too plentiful. Quotations Aug. 7: bran $57.25, 
shorts $58.25, middlings $60.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Vancouver: Demand continues very light 
in view of the high prices and most of 
the interest in millfeed is for making 
mashes. The jump in wheat prices has hit 
the poultry industry again, the increased 
price meaning about 3@4¢ doz. in added 
charges. Wheat has jumped $16 ton. Oats 
are down, but mashes haves@dvanced $5. 
Supplies are still on the light side and 
prices are generally unchanged. Cash car 
quotations: bran $56.80, shorts $57.80, mid- 
dlings $60.80 (nominal with little demand). 

Winnipeg: There has been no let-up in 
the demand for all types of millfeed for 
many months, and practically all of the 
output from western mills is going to east- 
ern Canada, the only exception being small 
lots shipped from Alberta mills into British 
Columbia. Sales in the three prairie prov- 
inces are insignificant. 

Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assosiation 











MILLING 
: ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 





The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















Minneapolis: More stable rye grain prices 
halted the recent weakness in rye flour 
prices, but did little to stimulate interest 
of buyers. Quotations: pure white $4.40, 
medium $4.20, dark $3.80 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales show some 
improvement, with immediate needs being 
covered, also some buying ahead. Prices 
are down and while this may be the cause 
of increased buying, the more likely rea- 
son is the very small stocks of rye flour 
that both bakers and jobbers have on hand. 
Rye flour is quoted, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in 
pure white grade at $4.80@5.15, medium 
$4.45@4.90, dark $4.05@4.15, blended $5.40 
@5.60, rye meal $4.45@4.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6, white patent 
7.10. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 40¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $5.35, medium $5.05, dark $3.35, rye 
meal $4.85. 

Buffalo: Rye flour demand is somewhat 
better than for white, but in volume, sales 
are light and for immediate requirements. 
Trend is easy. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $5.50, dark $3.75, medium 
$5.25. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend continues 
easy, off 10¢; supply ample; rye, white 
$5.95, dark $3.95. 

Chicago: Demand for rye flour last week 
was nil. Directions were only fair. White 
patent rye $4.70@5.15, medium $4.40@4.50, 
dark $3.45@4.35. 

Philadelphia: A slight swerve upward 
that halted a steadily downward trend 
early in the week, plus the normal hot- 
weather slow down made for very dull trad- 
ing in rye flour. Spotty sales followed the 
recent pattern and showed nothing more 
than the desire to satisfy only immediate 
needs on the part of the bakers. Quota- 
tions: white $4.80@4.90. 

New York: Rye flour sales slowed down 
from last week's activity, but scattered 
sales were still reported. Pure white pat- 
ents $4.70@4.90. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $5.15 Aug. 9; 24-o0z. packages $3.35 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: No movement of these 
products is expected until late in Septem- 
ber. Quotations Aug. 7: rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons $4.60; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5.55, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade 
is seasonal, and supplies are sufficient to 
take care of the demand. There was no 
indication of any new export business in 
this commodity last week. 

Quotations Aug. 7: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.55 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.45. 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 





No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
Aug. 1-7 tea Oe 152,814 60 
Previous week . 12 59 
Year ago ...... 12 95 
Crop year 
production 
Saly WAms. FT, 1G48 cr aciccseccces 854,840 
Bale Wehaee: GD BOSS sevice cvocses 1,040,875 


*Revised. 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 





Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 

@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMills 


Division af International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEE 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“*Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas : 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts: Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


~GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Hearings on Basing Point 
Discounts Set for November 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on the 
effect, of recent Federal Court deci- 
sions upholding the basing point rul- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission 
will start in November, Sen. Homer 
Capehart (R., Ind.) announced last 
week. 

At the same time he revealed that 
a 25-man advisory committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. M. T. Cope- 
land, research director of the Har- 


vard Business School, has been asked 
to assist the committee. This group, 
which will be composed of agricul- 
tural, labor, business and industrial 
leaders, will be expected to provide 
an agenda for the committee. The 
advisory group will meet here Sept. 
25 to report to the Senate sub- 
committee. 

According to Sen. Capehart, the 
hearings will concentrate on the bas- 


ing point decisions and do not expect 
to touch on the quantity discount 
ruling which was exemplified in the 
Morton Salt Co. case decision. 

The purpose of the hearings is 
primarily to ascertain the economic 
impacts of the basing point rulings 
on industry in general. It is also the 
purpose of the committee to clarify 
these decisions, since they have re- 
sulted in widespread confusion, ac- 
cording to Sen. Capehart. 

“It is important to learn if the 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and the FTC policies are for the best 
interests of the nation,” Sen. Cape- 
hart declared. 





Newest Thing 


FAMILY FLOUR 
PACKAGE! ._ 


THE % READY-MADE APRON 


No sewing. She merely rips bag seams—and, presto, she has a 


beautiful and stylish apron. She'll buy the flour 


packed in this P-K Apron Bag! 


Veer 


Kansas City Buffalo 


Ken-Print Bags are Worth the Difference in Cost! 


LY KENT BAG C0., 


WM. 


New York 
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William Simon, Chicago attorney, 
will serve as counsel for the commit- 
tee, the senator announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GLIDDEN CO. TO BUILD 
NEW SOYBEAN PLANT 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Glidden 
Co., will build a $3 million soybean 
extraction plant adjacent to its feed 
mill here, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Dwight P. Joyce, 
president of the company. 

Completion of the plant is ex. 
pected by the middle of 1949. It will 
include a 1,500,000 bu. grain eleva- 
tor. The plant, to be built adjacent 
to the company’s feed mill, will con- 
sist of several buildings connected 
by bridges for transfer of material 
in various stages of processing. 

Construction costs of the plant 
bring to more than $15 million Glid- 
den’s planned expenditures for new 
factory facilities since the war, Mr. 
Joyce said. 

More than $7 million of the $15 
million postwar expansion program 
has already been expended and an 
additional $2 million has been cor- 
mitted but not yet disbursed, he 
added. 

In Cleveland, Glidden headquar- 
ters, the company has built a new 
alkyd resin unit. Plans have been an- 
nounced for construction of three 
new factories in Macon, Ga., for 
oleomargarine production, a vege- 
table oil refinery and a paint factory 
to cost in excess of $2,500,000. 

In the past three years the com- 
pany has allocated $10 million for 
improyement or expansion of other 
plants at San Francisco, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Toronto, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Norfolk, Ohio, Elmhurst, N.Y., 
and other places. j 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CERTAIN PACIFIC COAST 
FIRE RATES RISE 50°: 


SACRAMENTO—The Pacific Fire 
Rating Bureau reports that effective 
June 19, 1948, certain California fire 
insurance rates are being adjusted. 

The bureau announced that its 
staff had been studying rate levels 
in California and neighboring states. 
It anticipates that most of its mem- 
bers and subscribers will be guided 
by its recommendations. 

Increases in rates have been an- 
nounced on the following among oth- 
er classes: 

Cereal, grain and feed risks—al! 
risks increased 50%. 

Food manufacturing and process 
ing risks—all brick, frame and all- 
steel unprotected risks increased 
50%. 

Warehouses—brick, frame and all- 
steel protected and unprotected— 
risks increased 25%. 

Rate increases do not apply to 
sprinklered risks except for ware- 
houses and other auxiliary units 
thereof which are not sprinklered. 

The new rates are applicable to 
all policies which have an attach- 
ment date of June 16, 1948, or later, 
and to increased amounts effective on 
or after June 16, 1948, on policies 
issued prior to that date. 

The only apparent reduction in 
rates appeared to be on habitational 
properties. 

A special committee on fire insur- 
ance rates, appointed by A. H. Asch- 
erman, president of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
plans to meet in San Francisco next 
week. It will discuss measures asking 
relief from the 50% increase in feed 
mill rates and the 25% increase in 
warehouse premiums. 












AMAZING NEW DYE DISCOVERY 
BY U.S. BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY* SHOWS 
HIDDEN INSECT DAMAGE IN WHEAT 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY! 


Now, for the first time, with this simple, easy-to-use dye 
solution, millers can see previously concealed insect in- 
festation that causes 85% of their fragmentation trouble! 





C2 RENO ES OE RAR Orne 
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This actual enlarged photograph shows composite sample of farm- ple, 5-minute dye test revealed 42% damage from all four stages 
stored wheat. Before this wheat was dyed by this revolutionary of infestation! These samples were taken in May, 1948, and are 
new method, little damage could be detected by the naked eye. Sim- typical of a large percentage of farm-stored wheat you may buy. 


*At Manhattan, Kansas, skilled scientists of the U. 8. Bureau SFE HOW THIS DISCOVERY CAN 


of Entomology recently developed the first truly scientific and 


foolproof method for determining wheat infestation never be- CH ANGE GR AIN STAND ARDS 


fore seen by the naked eye. Now grain people across the nation 


are being told the sensational story of how—for the first time fl Gi > 4 - 
—they can actually control costly fragmentation. lt uence rain uying 





AMAZING NEW DYE REVEALS HIDDEN INSi! 


* Preliminary tests show for every 1% of infested wheat as shown im 





Country Elevator Stored Wheat Wheat S} 
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BEFORE DYEING. This country wheat was trucked AFTER DYEING. This same sample shows 15% weevil damage. BEFORE DYEING,] 
in August, 1947, and the above sample was taken It contains every stage of infestation from egg to adult and indicates stored until May. 
May, 1948. Using official grading methods this a 4% loss in weight in only nine months! This huge infestation indi- signs of infestatia 
wheat graded No. 1 soft wheat and tested 61 pounds. cates 90 insect fragments per pound in the patent flour! 


Terminal Elevator Loading Wheat St 
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BEFORE DYEING. The above unretouched photo AFTER DYEING. Same sample shows 1014% weevil damage! From a BEFORE DYEING 
shows a terminal elevator sample from actual ship- milling standpoint THIS IS NO. 4 HARD WHEAT, and tests indi- was unloaded in .\' 
ment to a mill. Under U. S. grain standards this cate 60 fragment counts per pound of flour! Thanks to this new dye CERT-O-CIDE Gt 
sample GRADED NO. 1 HARD WHEAT, and showed test costly damage such as this can now be detected! lon CERT-O-CID & 
no apparent signs of infestation. ' 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
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<4 UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ST. ANTHONY FALLS b 


St. Anthony Falls and the surrounding industrial district. Mills are located within the areas bounded by white lines. Picture courtesy U.S. Corps of Engineers. 


THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY 


By Lawrence M. Johnson 


of St. Anthony Falls continues 

to hold its own against elec- 
tricity in this era of scientific wiz- 
ardry. Workmen are presently en- 
gaged in installing two new water 
turbines to furnish power to drive 
the “C” mill of General Mills, Inc., 
on historic and famed St. Anthony 
Falls in Minneapolis. 

The new 1,000-horsepower turbines 
are replacing similar power-generat- 
ing units that have given faithful 
service for more than 40 years. The 
turbines that were taken out were 
made of bronze and had seen their 


Perse generated by the water 


best days. The new turbines will 
have all of the mechanical improve- 
ments devised. They’re automatical- 
ly controlled, self-lubricating and will 
require but little attention. 

The weight of the moving parts 
of the new turbines—drive shaft and 
impeller blades—will be suspended 
from single bearings near the top 
of the assembly, thereby assuring 
better balance and lessening of the 
load. The turbines have been de- 
signed to take maximum advantage 
of the 47-foot water head available 
for the installation. 

In addition to the 47-foot head, 


the turbines will have about a three- 
foot exhaust drop and this adds to 
the efficiency of the machines. 


First Water Power in 1821 

The use of the water power at 
St. Anthony Falls dates back to 
1821 when Col. Josiah Snelling was 
commanding officer at Ft. St. An- 
thony. At that time the personnel at 
this U.S. army outpost under com- 
mand of Col. Snelling erected a small 
sawmill to cut lumber for use in 
building up the garrison. Ft. St. An- 
thony, incidentally, was renamed Ft. 


Snelling in 1824 in honor of the 
colonel. 

The waterfall that has been the 
deciding factor in the economic his- 
tory of the lumber and milling in- 
dustries in Minnesota was discovered 
by Father Hennepin, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, in 1680, many years before 
the coming of the army troops and 
their frontier outpost. Father Hen- 
nepin named the falls St. Anthony 
of Padua, in honor of one of the 
patron saints of the Jesuit order. 
The village that sprung up on the 
east bank of the Falls took its name 


(Continued on page 3a) 
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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyfield 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N.Y. « 
St. Louis, Mo. ° Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. « Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Rahway, N. J. 
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This picture shows the upper portion of the tailrace on the west side 
of St. Anthony Falls and a portion of the famous stone arch bridge 
across the Mississippi River. The canal is to the left in the picture and 


about 50 feet higher. 





THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY 




















(Continued from page 1a) 


from the Falls and continues to be 
a political subdivision of the great 
metropolitan area that has developed 
on both sides of the Mississippi River. 
The first Catholic parish established 
in the area still bears the name of 


est mills, remained under govern- 
ment control until 1849 when Rob- 
ert Smith, an [Illinois immigrant, 
bought the mill and some surround- 
ing property for $750. 

Down through the years, much lo- 





One of the two new water turbines being installed by General Mills, 
Inc., at Minneapolis, to replace the 50-year-old turbines that finally wore 
out. Each of the two new turbines will generate 1,000 horsepower against 


a water head of about 47 feet. 


St. Anthony of Padua. Father Hen- 
nepin, discoverer of the Falls, is re- 
membered in the. names of two 
things: Hennepin County, in which 
the Falls are situated, and Henne- 
pin Avenue, one of the principal 
Minneapolis thoroughfares. Hennepin 
Avenue is probably the only avenue 
in the nation that is an east-and- 
west street at its beginning at the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul boundary and 
ends in south-central Minneapolis, 
running north and south. 


First Grist Mill in 1823 


But, let us get back to St. An- 
thony Falls. Two years after the 
army built its small sawmill on the 
banks of the Mississippi River at St. 
Anthony Falls, it added a 16 ft. by 
18 ft. grist mill to grind the flour 
for the troops stationed at Ft. St. 
Anthony. Soldiers apparently were 
not very good millers and history 
has it that several times the troops 
dumped the soggy, heavy bread on 
the ground in protest in front of 
the good Col. Snelling. 

This original grist mill, fore-run- 
ner of some of the nation’s mighti- 


cal history was made at the original 
grist mill and others that followed 
it. There were Indian raids and at 
times residents of the village of St. 
Anthony were afraid to venture too 
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A portion of the tailrace on the west side of St. Anthony Falls is 
shown in the above picture. In addition to supplying power to drive the 
flour mills, the water from the Falls also is used to generate electric 
current. 


far from home. The first inquest con- 
ducted in the Minnesota Territory 
and the first court session of the 
Second Territorial District were held 
in the mill building in 1849. 

For many years during the time 
that lumbering was Minnesota’s prin- 
cipal industry, the saw mills used 
power from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to drive the saws. The peak of the 
lumber industry in the state was 
reached in 1899 when there were 
13 sawmills on the Falls, most of 
them on the St. Anthony village 
side of the Mississippi River. 

Early in the industrial develop- 
ment of the St. Anthony Falls dis- 
trict, the waterpower of the Falls 
was free and mill owners made agree- 
ments among themselves regarding 
the amount of water to be diverted 
through their canals. But, as more 
and more mills were built, some 
means for sharing the available water 
had to be devised. 


Power Companies Organized in 1856 


In 1856, two waterpower compa- 
nies were incorporated—the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co. and the St. An- 
thony Power Co.—by an act of the 
Territorial legislature and a lease 
system was established. The St. An- 
thony Power Co. had control of the 
east side of the river and the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., with eight men 
owning the company by virtue of 
$100 investments in its stock, ruled 
the west or Minneapolis side. 

Under the lease system, the water 
power was rented out in units of 
“mill-powers,” one mill-power being 





The vine and moss-covered masonry of a spillway leading from the 
General Mills, Inc., “B” mill on St. Anthony Falls bears mute testimony 
as to its age. The masonry is in excellent condition. 
















the equivalent of 75 horsepower. A 
mill-power, in engineering parlance, 
is 13 and one third cubic feet of 
water a second at a definite head or 
drop. 

The leases were numbered from 1 
to 48, with the first renters being 
assigned the lower priority or lease 
numbers. Each lease number could 
include one or more mill-power units 
of power. 


Payments for mill-power leases 


ranged from $150 to $1,000 annual- 
ly. Usually the first customers—hold- 


This picture is of the rope drive that 
transmits power to the “B” mill of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., on the east side 
of St. Anthony Falls. The ropes are 
about 1'4 inches in diameter and 
when originally installed, the drive 
consisted of one piece of rope more 
than a mile long. The turbine that 
drives the mill is rated at about 900 
horsepower. 


ers of low lease numbers, were fa- 
vored with lower rental rates. 

The money collected from the sale 
of mill-power leases was used by the 
two companies to keep the dam and 
canals in repair. If sufficient money 
was not collected through rentals, 
the mill owners (holders of riparian 
rights on the river front) were as- 
sessed additional fees to cover main- 
tenance costs. 


Free Water Instead of Dividends 


In some years when the rentals 
collected exceeded maintenance costs, 
the Minneapolis Milling Co., oper- 
ator of the leases on the west side, 

(Continued on page 6a) 
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Thirteen stands of 9x36 in. and seven stands of 9x30 in. 
rolls—all of them Wolf Co. manufacture, are shown in 
the above picture. The rolls feature the streamlined 


Before installing the machinery it 
was necessary to reinforce the 
floors. Shown above are structural 
iron beams and columns underneath 
the roll floor. 


Wooden housings for screw conveyors also feature easily remove- 
able drop bottoms for ease in cleaning. The bottoms are secured 
by conventional screen door hooks. The bottoms are sectioned for 
ease in handling during routine cleaning. 
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Steel screw conveyors all feature the 
easily cleaned drop bottoms. A sys- 
tematic sanitation program is fol- 
lowed and all conveyors are cleaned 
weekly. 
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base, but are not of the mill machinery company’s new 
series which features the silent chain drive instead of 
the conventional tunnel shaft. 


All spouting is sheet metal. The 
handholes are set into the spouts 
at an angle which eliminates any 
shelf or ledge where stock would 
accumulate. 


Elevator boots, too, are equipped with drop 
bottoms. All bottoms are standard size and 
are interchangeable, and can be cleaned while 
the mill is in operation. 
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An Example 
of a Compact 
Flour Mill 


Installation of a Second Unit 
in the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Plant of General Mills, Inc., 
Posed Many Difficult Problems 


By Pau t L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


HEN officials of General 

Mills, Inc., decided to in- 

crease the capacity of the 
company’s Southwestern division unit 
at Louisville, Kentucky, they tossed 
a number of problems into the laps 
of the men who were to carry out 
the program. 

The first problem was maximum 
utilization of the available space in 
the building originally designed to 
house a 2,300 sack unit. The second 
was to install the new unit in the 
building without disturbing the op- 
eration of the unit that was in pro- 
duction. 

Most millers are familiar with the 
task of replacing one or two ma- 
chines ‘‘on the run,” but not all mill- 
ers have been faced with the task 
that confronted milling engineers and 
the production department of Gen- 
eral Mills. : 

The completion of the assignment 
will not go down in history as an- 
other overnight miracle. The fact 
that the second unit was installed 
while the first unit was in operation 
did, of course, hamper installations 
somewhat. Scarcity of machinery and 
materials also was a retarding fac- 
tor. Installation of machinery for the 
new unit was started in July, 1947, 
and was completed in March, 1948. 
When all factors are considered, how- - 
ever, the job must be rated as a job 
well done. 

Space was at a premium in the 
Louisville plant of General Mills, 
just as it is in all flour mill build- 
ings constructed 10, 20 or more 
years ago. The lack of space was 
particularly felt in designing the new 
unit when it came to planning for 
the grain cleaning departmient. This 
department probably is the most 
compact installation of its kind in 
any U.S. flour mill. 

The flow of the cleaning house is 
as follows: From elevator to mill- 
ing bin, to Hart-Carter Millerator, 
to Carter oats machine. From the 
oats machine the grain goes direc- 
tly to a Carter cockle machine, then 
to Haaky scourers. From the scour- 
ers, the wheat is aspirated before 
being given first temper. From first 
temper the wheat goes to second 
scour, then second aspiration before 
second temper. It is drawn from sec- 
ond temper, through a Superior as- 
pirator, then to the breaks. 

That flow, millers agree, requires 
a lot of cleaning machinery. But 
when those millers are told that the 
cleaning house uses only three ele- 
vators for the complete process, they 
are likely to say: “I would like to 
see an installation like that.” 

The cleaning department, instead 
of being housed on two or three 
floors, is all on one floor, with some 

(Continued on page 20a) 
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Included in the new equipment in the mill to handle the stocks. The machines are of 
are six Wolf Co. hopper-bottom purifiers wooden construction. 








Centralizing all electrical switches 
and controls in the mill was ac- 
complished with modern switch- 
gear located at strategic points. 
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Plant sanitation is stressed at all possible points. 
Above is an off-the-floor picture of the underside 
of the Wolf sifters to show the absence of ac- 


cumulated stocks, grease, etc. 
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This picture shows the ingenious method of utiliz- 
ing the available space for the cleaning depart- 
ment. Two Hart-Carter Disc Separators are shown 
in tandem arrangement. 
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New equipment installed includes seven Wolf sifters, one of 
them being a 4-sectidn, 22-high, and the remainder are 6-sec- 
tion, 22-high. All spout stubs are of stainless steel and the 
sifters are hung high enough for ease in cleaning underneath 
them. 


Paul Hybarger (center) is shown with two of his mill- 
ers, A. O. Currie (left) and C. D. White on the right. 
Mr. Hybarger is superintendent of the Louisville plant 
and formerly worked in the Johnson City, Tenn., and 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky plants of General Mills’ South- 
eastern division. His associates describe Mr. Hybarger 
as a “miller who loves to mill” and is recognized as a 
capable superintendent. 





Screw conveyors under purifiers are added to the The grain cleaning department utilizes an 
list of “things of the past” with the Wolf sifters abundance of Carter Disc Separators, in ad- 
used in the mill. Shown above is a view which il- dition to other cleaning machines. Shown 
lustrates the hopper bottom feature. 


hére are portions of two Carter machines. 

































































Falls of St. Anthony 


(Continued from page 3a) 


granted its stockholders free water 
rights for a period, instead of de- 
claring a dividend. 


Sixteen Mills “on the Falls” 

During the 1890’s when Minneapo- 
lis was the world’s largest flour mill- 
ing center, there were 16 water-pow- 
ered mills “on the Falls.” The North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., un- 
der the direction of A. C. Loring, op- 
erated seven of the 16 mills. Those 





mills were the Crown, Columbia, Gal- 
axy, Northwestern, Zenith, Standard 
and St. Anthony. The Crown mill is 
the present plant of the Standard 
Milling Co. which has been entirely 
converted to electric power. 

Other mills were: a group of four 
operated by the Washburn-Crosby or- 
ganization, and included the Hum- 
boldt and the “A,” “B” and “C” mills. 
The forerunner of the present Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., had the Anchor, 
Palisade and Pillsbury “A” and “B” 
mills. The mill now known as the 
Dakota mill of King Midas Flour 
Mills was then the property of the 
National Milling Co. The 15th and 
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16th mills on the Falls were a small 
plant operated by the Barber Milling 
Co., and the Phoenix Milling Co. 
plant. 

In addition to the mills, there were 
several grain elevators and ware- 
houses which depended upon water 
for power. The North Star Woolen 
Mill was also in operation at that 
time. 

Whether paid for or obtained with- 
out cost, these water rights became 
a part and parcel of the real prop- 
erty which was served. The water 
rights had to be used on the site 
specified in the lease contract, and 
could not be assigned from canal 








PFIZER BI-CAP ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATES 

































TYPE A TYPE B TYPE C 
Red Label Brown Label | Green Label 
(mg./oz.) (mg./oz.) (mg./oz.) 
Thiamin 
(Vitamin B,) 380 380 760 
Riboflavin 
(Vitamin B,) 230 230 460 
Niacin 2740 2740 5480 
Iron 2400 2400 4800 
Form of Iron Sodium Iron Reduced Reduced 
Pyrophosphate lron lron 

















composition. 


7, Calif. 





In each, the ingredients are blended in a starch base. 





Yous choice of the ¢ype of flour enrichment concentrate best suited to your needs 
depends on several factors — regional practices in different sections of the country — 
the size and scope of your milling operation — and the kind of flour being produced. 
Pfizer Bi-Cap enrichment concentrates are supplied in the three types shown above 
to provide you with a mix to meet your requirements as to strength and type of 
iron. Each meets the recommendations of the Millers’ National Federation as to 


Whether you use Type A, Type B or Type C Bi-Cap, you are sure of uniform enrich- 
ment due to small particle size and free-flowing characteristics. And in each case 
the use of Bi-Cap in the recommended quantities allows an ample safety factor. For 
details and prices, please address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 
7, N. Y.; 444 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois; 605 Third Street, San Francisco 
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Manufacturing Chemists Fince 1849 
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to canal. The courts regarded them 
as real and not chattel property. 

Charles Lang, now chief engineer 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
in 1912, was connected with the Con- 
solidated Milling Co. which was one 
of the firms holding water power 
rights for its group of seven mills, 
Mr. Lang figured out a way to 
distribute power to other locations 
and mills in the area and still 
remain within the provisions of the 
water leases. Heretofore the mills 
were driven directly by the water 
turbines. Mr. Lang disconnected the 
drive from the mill and attached it 
to electric generators and distributed 
the power—electrical instead of me- 
chanical—among other plants. Thus 
the water power was consumed for 
manufacturing purposes on the prem- 
ises to which it was assigned. 

In this way, during periods when 
there was not enough water in the 
river to drive all of the seven milis 
on the Falls, electricity could be gen- 
erated and the electric power cou'd 
be pooled. Thus, enough power cou'd 
be obtained out of the water righ's 
to run one or two of the mills ir- 
stead of all seven standing idle cr 
running on auxiliary units. 


Power Company Acquires Properti«s 

Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Millin: 
Co., which had controlled the water 
power companies from 1889 to 190%, 
again took over control of them i. 
1923. Northern States Power C 
bought Pillsbury-Washburn out i: 
1924. Northern States Power Cv. 
started buying up the riparian right 
then and, now, they control the Fall: 

The power company leases the wa 
ter rights on the same contract: 
most of-which are perpetual. 

The leasors pay for a set amoun 
of water, whether they use it o 
not. Anything over the set amoun 
cosfs $6 a mill-power a day. A record 
ing meter measures the amount o! 
water used. If the power company 
can not supply enough water to thx 
leasors, it has to give rebates. 


Original Priorities Still Hold 

The original water power priority 
system continues in use and during 
periods of low water, the rule of 
“first on-first off” prevails. The lat- 
est users—holders of highest priority 
numbers—are the first to be shut off 
when the water becomes low. 

Because of their low priority num- 
bers, the North Star Woolen Mills 
and the Dakota mill of King Midas 
Flour Mills are the last to be checked 
off. The North Star priority num- 
ber is 2 and the Dakota mill is No. 
8, which ranks as second priority. 

Ray McNulty, millwright for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, said 
that in some years priority numbers 
as low as No. 15 have been shut 
off. He said that during the past 
10 years or so, there has been enough 
water in the river to take care of all 
the water power users. 

At the present time, water from 
St. Anthony Falls has a potential 





Superior Carsive Toots 
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power generating capacity of 41,800 
horsepower from the 34 water wheels 
and turbines. On the peak day thus 
far in 1948, 261.15 mill-powers or 
19,586 horsepower was being gen- 
erated. The flour mills on the Falls 
normally use about 8,000 horsepow- 
er. The remainder is used by the 
Northern States Power Co. to gen- 
erate electricity. 


Pillsbury Mills Uses 3,000 H.P. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., uses about 
3,000 horsepower from one wheel 
and 1,800 from another. These are 
direct drives and one drive original- 
ly consisted of about a mile of 1%- 
inch rope in one piece. This long 
drive since has been divided into 
three ropes. 

The Dakota mill of King Midas 
Flour Mills uses about 300 horse- 
pewer on a direct drive. 

As soon as the new turbine in- 
lations are completed by Gener- 
Mills, that company will use about 
900 horsepower from its three tur- 
es, 

The mill pond above St. Anthony 
alls extends upstream about one 

f mile, and surrounds Nicollet Is- 
nd upon which several industrial 
nts are located. 

The federal government took over 
atrol of the Falls for the second 
1e in 1871 upon the recommenda- 
n of engineers who feared that 
> undercutting of the Falls might 
ise the ledge or shelf to collapse. 
e undercutting, it is said, result- 
i from the fact that a miller, W. 

Eastman, had cut a tunnel un- 
r the river from Nicollet Island to 
dstream to get power for a mill. 
Ine idea was sound, but he failed 

reinforce his tunnel. It was not 
ong until the river current washed 
it the tunnel and the rock shelf 
vegan slipping. 

The government stepped in and 
uilt a dam, extending 40 feet under 
vater in places, to preserve the Falls. 
lhe government cared for the Falls 
until 1888 when appropriations ran 
out. The Minneapolis Milling Co. took 
over the job at that time and now 
the Northern States Power Co. main- 
tains the dam and canals. 

The Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army 
Department, currently is planning 
some improvements including the in- 
stallation of an extra set of locks, 
on the Falls to permit movement of 
towboats and barges up past the 
Falls. This project, the Upper Missis- 
sippi Basin Improvement plan, has 
the support of many of the industrial 
organizations that would be served 
by water transportation. The pro- 
posed improvements are shown on 
the large picture of the St. Anthony 
Falls area at the beginning of this 
article. 

The improvements would not affect 
the use of water from the river to 
drive the flour mills, woolen mill and 
electric generators. Engineers say 
that St. Anthony Falls is capable of 
supplying power for many, many gen- 
erations to come. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERAL AGENCY MAKES 
LIST OF ENEMY PATENTS 


WASHINGTON—A compilation of 
abstracts of 358 U.S. patents former- 
ly owned by nationals of enemy 
countries and seized by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Office of Alien Prop- 
erty, since November, 1945, is now on 
sale by the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce. Most 
of the patents are available for li- 
censing to American companies by 
the Office of Alien Property on a 
royalty-free, non exclusive basis for 
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the remaining life of the patents. 

The abstracted patents are classi- 
fied into broad groups including food 
processing, textiles, photography, 
chemicals, and other industrial classi- 
fications. 

Copies of the compilation, Report 
PB-88841, “List of Vested Patents 
Available from the Office of Alien 
Property,” sell for $4. Orders should 
be addressed to the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., accom- 
panied by a check or money order 
payable to the Treasurer of the US. 

Copies of individual patents may 
be purchased only from the Com- 


missioner of Patents, U.S. Patent Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., for 25¢ 
each. Orders must specify the serial 
number of each patent desired. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT QUALITY 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. — The 1947-48 
crop of wheat in New South Wales 
was adversely affected by the over- 
abundance of rain and only about 
20% of the crop reached f.a.q. stand- 
ard. Taking New South Wales as a 
whole, the effect of excessive rain has 
resulted in a crop composed as fol- 
lows: 40% f.a.q. sound wheat not less 
than 59 lb. per bu.; 50% damaged 
wheat between 54 and 59 lb., and 
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10% damaged wheat below 54 Ib. per 
bu. The quality of the flour milled 
from the new crop will depend large- 
ly on the capacity of the mills to 
store all the available good quality 
grain. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


THREE FINISH SCHOOLING 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Three 
men were awarded bachelor of sci- 
ence degrees in milling technology at 
the close of the summer term of 
Kansas State College. The men who 
were graduated are Harold E. Hines 
and Frederick C. Kramer, both of 
Salina, Kansas, and Arnold M. 
Latschar, Manhattan. 





CHAIN DRIVE CUTS OPERATING COSTS 








COMPETENT ENGINEERS STATE... 


that conventional belting is the most antiquated, 
obsolete, expensive and inefficient method of trans- 
mitting power to machinery; and that the Milling 
Industry is the only industry still using it to any 


great extent to-day. 


























New SERIES Wo/f DOUBLE ROLLER MILL 





The *Silent Chain Differential Drive on 








the New Series Wolf Double Roller Mill 
strikes hard at operating costs. In dollars 
and cents, Silent Chain Differential Drive as- 
sures a minimum savings per mill of $166.20 
on 8” belting alone, while in some cases this 


savings can be as great as $390.00. Add to 
this the savings in man-hours and mill shut 
downs for conventional belt maintenance, 
and the New Series. Wolf Double Roller 
Mill becomes the most economical Roller 
Mill offered to the Milling Industry to-day. 


Welf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG e PENNSYLVANIA 
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Staining Test for Infested Wheat 
May Be Included in Grain Standards 


WASHENGTON—tThe staining test 
for the detection of hidden insect in- 
festation in grain may bring about 
some revolutionary changes in official 
grain standards. That prediction is 
made by officials in the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The new technique, developed by 
J. C. Frankenfeld, a member of the 


staff at the entomology bureau’s Man- 
hattan, Kansas, laboratory, detects 
the presence of insect infestation in 
grain, which to the eye, appears as 
sound grain. 

(Editor’s Note: The staining tech- 
nique, its application and commercial 
significance were the subjects of two 
articles in the Milling Production 
Section of The Northwestern Miller, 


July 13, 1948. The articles were writ- 
ten by Mr. Frankenfeld and by Oscar 
T. Cook, vice president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co.) - 

The applications of this scientific 
development are being studied by the 
Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration to deter- 
mine how it may be applied: to grain 
inspection and also whether it can 


One of a Series Dedicated to the Nutritional Advances of the Food Industries 


KEEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


THE OLD MILL RESTS for now the huge demand tor 
fine white flour is far beyond the capacity of wind- 
driven machinery. But wheat loses some of its vita- 
min value in modern milling. Fortunately, these 
vital properties are easily restored through vitamin 
enrichment. The medical and allied professions, 
nutritionists, millers and bakers themselves are 
already responsible for legislation supporting en- 
richment in 23 states representing 67,000,000 
people. Bakers and millers Keep Faith With Nature, 
and their customers, when they restore health- 
giving qualities through enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Enriched white bread and rolls, enriched flour, enriched macaroni 
products, enriched breakfast cereals, enriched farina all have Na- 
ture’s vitamin values restored. Thus is the nation's diet improved. 
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be made an integral part of the offi- 
cial grain standards. Grain Branch 
officials say the development is of 
great importance but it will take some 
time to determine whether its use 
is practical in regard to grain inspec- 
tions. 

Officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration admit that they, too, are 
watching developments but that it is 
too early to apply the staining test 
to routine Food and Drug Administra- 
tion inspection procedures. 

Bureau of Entomology officials say 
that since the development of the 
staining test, they are concentrating 
their efforts on preventive methods 
at the farm and country elevato: 
level and the dissemination of thei 
advice in prevention of the occur- 
rence and spread of insect infesta 
tion will be conducted through the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Officials in the Department of Ag- 
riculture decline to estimate when 
and if the new test can be included 
in the grain standards, but they ad- 
mit that Mr. Frankenfeld’s discovery 
is of major significance. The pres- 
ence of milling industry officials here 
to discuss the new technique indi- 
cates to the officials that the flour 
milling industry and other grain proc- 
essing groups may stimulate action on 
the use of the insect infestation de- 
tection method as a standard test 
just as the protein, test weight and 
other tests are used in the determina- 
tion of the grade of wheat. 

It was suggested to officials in the 
Bureau of Entomology that grain 
producers might object to the adop- 
tion of the staining test since it could 
involve as much as 15% of the wheat 
crop and subject the infested wheat 
to heavy discounts and stamp the 
wheat as unfit for processing into 
human food. 

Those officials admitted that there 
might be some short-sighted objec- 
tion at the outset, but when the pro- 
ducer realized that in the case of 
farm stored grain, undetected insect 
infestation actually could account for 
a substantial weight loss, the long- 
range benefits of the new technique 
would be apparent. 

With the milling industry interest 
in the improvement of milling wheat 
quality, plus the efforts of the 
Agricultural Extension Service in 
promoting an insect eradication cam- 
paign, and an aggressive sales cam- 
paign on the part of the fumigant 
manufacturers, it may be expected 
that substantial progress may be 
made in bringing about a substantial 
reduction in insect-infested grain. To 
hasten the progress, however, observ- 
ers point out that the new staining 
technique should be incorporated in 
the official grain standards. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Alabama Inaugurates 
Statewide Program 


of Corn Enrichment 


AUBURN, ALA.—The Alabama 
Agricultural Extension Service re- 
cently inaugurated a corn enrichment 
program, patterned after the pro- 
gram developed in South Carolina 
under the direction of Dr. E. J. Lease, 
nutritionist on the South Carolina 
agricultural extension staff. 

Vitamin enrichment feeders and the 
vitamin concentrates are supplied to 
Alabama corn millers at cost. In ad- 
dition, the corn millers are given in- 
struction in the installation of the 
feeders and information regarding 
the quantity of vitamin and mineral 
enrichment concentrate to add to the 
corn products. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Growth of the U.S. Macaroni Industry 


NTIL 1900, the average Ameri- 

can (including farmers and 

millers) thought of wheat in 
terms of bread and biscuits, cakes 
and pastry. Wheat was something to 
be used in making flour for baking 
purposes. 

In the Northwest, the farmers were 
producing fine bread wheats—types 
of wheat that made excellent bread 
flour. But these northwestern wheat 
growers were suffering quite a loss 
from rust damage. - 

In its research to help the farmers 
reduce this loss, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sought a variety 
of wheat that would resist the rust 
fungus. In 1898 the department 
brought from Russia a type of wheat 
new to America—durum wheat. In 
1899 this was tried out with good re- 
sults on experimental farms. In 1900 
the department started distributing 
durum seed to farmers in North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. The results 
were startling. In 1901, 60,000 bu. of 
durum were produced. Two years lat- 
er the crop was 100 times as large— 
6 million bushels—by 1906 production 
had jumped to 50 million bushels. 

Durum wheat is very hard—the 
flintiest type of wheat known—and 
ordinarily contains a high percentage 
of gluten. 

Durum is a spring wheat. The prin- 
cipal producing regions of the world 
are Russia, U.S., North Africa and 
Canada. Domestically the largest 
part of the durum crop is grown in 
North Dakota. 

There are numerous varieties of 
durum wheat but most of them can 
be classified as hard amber durum; 
amber durum and durum. Hard am- 
ber durum and amber durum are used 
mainly in milling semolina because of 
the bright, inviting yellow color they 
impart to macaroni. Some red-ker- 
neled varieties of durum are grown, 
but these are not produced in very 
large quantities and are used mostly 
for animal feeds. Red durum is not 
suitable for semolina, as it gives the 
macaroni an unappetizing,. dull gray 
color. 

Durum Wheat Milling 


Durum wheat is not good for mak- 
ing bread flour. As the production of 
durum wheat increased at the expense 
of bread wheat, the millers began to 
worry. Some of the farmers were 
troubled, too. Here was a perfectly 
good type of wheat that grew well on 
their land; yet how could they be as- 
sured of a dependable market for 
their wheat if millers could not use 
it? 

About 1900 one of the pioneer flour 
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By Victor E. Hood 


Department of Commerce 


millers decided to see what could be 
done. He found that the facts were 
about as follows: 

1. There was a large demand for 
durum wheat in Italy and southern 
France. A considerable amount of 
American durum was being shipped 
to those countries. 


2. The French and Italians ground 
the durum into -semolina, which was 
used in making spaghetti, macaroni 
and so on. Semolina is the purified 
middling of durum wheat free from 
bran and with the extremely fine 
flour particles sifted out. If ground 
more finely, semolina becomes durum 


~ flour. 


3. Since durum wheat had not been 
grown to any extent in the U.S. be- 
fore 1900, American millers had 
neither the equipment nor the ex- 
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perience for 
semolina. 

4. Under these conditions, compara- 
tively little good macaroni was being 
produced in this country.* Instead, 
most of it was imported from Europe. 
If an American macaroni company 
wanted to compete with foreign man- 
ufacturers in quality, it had to buy 
imported semolina, an uneconomical 
procedure. If American durum was 
shipped abroad, milled into semolina, 
and then shipped back to this coun- 
try the cost included freight charges 
for two trips across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

If America could start producing 


producing high-grade 
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GRAIN CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


BODMER and SCHINDLER 


SWISS SILKS 
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TYLER WIRE CLOTH 


@ Gives cleaner corrugations—Makes rolls 


grind better. 


®@ Roll brushes wear evenly—Last longer. 


@ No more ringing on the ends. 


® Eliminates scrapers on smooth rolls—No 


more falling scraper-weights. 


Reel, Bran Duster, Roll and Purifier 
(Also Hand and Floor Brushes.) 


Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets. 


Brushes 


Sifter Brushes made up. 
Sifter Stockings. 


Badger Car-Movers and Parts. 
Belt Dressing. 


Sieve Back Wire. 
Clipper Lacers and Hooks. 
Tacks, Nails and Staples. 


Graton & Knight Research Leather 


Belting. 


Solid Woven White Cotton Belting. 


Rubber Belting. 


Conveying and Transmission Equip- 


ment. 
Sieve Plush. 
Sieve Lining. 
Lace Leather. 


Elevator Buckets and Bolts. 


Sheep Pelts. 
Belt Cement. 


Glue. 


fier cloths. 


BIND-O Advantages @ No needle holes. 
of threads or wires. 
@ More uniform stretch. 


travel on. 
of insects. 


the edge of sifter cloths. 
mended for fine mesh wire and the cross-seams of puri- 
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Norvell-Williams Exclusive BIND-O 


Bind-O is a special rubberized material, vulcanized to 


Bind-O is especially recom- 


@ No breaking 
@ Smoother surface for stock to 
@ No harboring 
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high-quality semolina, farmers would 
have a bigger market for their durum 
wheat, and American macaroni manu- 
facturers would have a better chance 
to competé with foreign manufactur- 
ers. 

Before starting to mill semolina, a 
pioneer in the milling industry de- 
cided to Visit Naples, Palermo and 
Marseilles, which were important 
European centers of semolina pro- 
duction. Pictures and detailed draw- 
ings of all the machinery were ob- 
tained, visits were made to the mills 
where the process of manufacturing 
was studied and samples of semolina 
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at each stage of the milling process 
were obtained. 

As a result of this survey, the U.S. 
was, in less than a year, producing 
semolina of as fine a quality as that 
made in Europe. 

The milling of semolina is such a 
highly specialized part of the milling 
industry that it is carried on by only 
a few mills located close to the 
source of supply of durum wheat. 


Macaroni Industry Develops 
As soon as good American-made 
semolina became available, more of 
the American macaroni manufactur- 
ers began making high quality prod- 


ucts which gained immediate favor 
with the public. 

For a number of years, however, a 
large quantity of macaroni products 
continued to be imported. Whenever 
a shipload reached New York, the 
cargo was auctioned off at the pier. 
When shipments were large, prices 
fell so low that it was very difficult 
for American manufacturers to meet 
the competition. 

Then came the first World War. In 
the years just preceding that war, 
the U.S. imported more than 100 
million pounds of macaroni products 
per year. In 1915, when Italy en- 
tered the war, the imports dropped 













































ROLLER CHAIN 
DIFFERENTIAL 
Quiet-running, easy-to-adjust roll- 
er chain differential drive is used 
instead of a gear drive, There's 
less vibration— no gear noise! 
And there is no expensive recut- 
ting of gears whenever rolls are 

reground or recorrugated, 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
Flaking rolls are mounted in standard 
self-aligning, heavy duty anti-friction 
bearings—contributing to cleaner opera- 
tion, smoother performance, Need for 
frequent oiling is eliminated, 


STAINLESS-STEEL-LINED 
FEEDER 

To facilitate handling of steamed 
grain, the feeder is lined with 
Stainless steel. The possibility of 
corrosion resulting from process- 
ing of moist products is greatly 
minimized, 
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Its Designed 
and Built 
for Better 
ivestock Feed 
Production! 





V7 HANDY ROLL-RELEASE LEVER 

@9 = This quick throwout lever makes it possible to pull 
the rolls apart and stop the feed roll without mov- 
ing the adjusting wheels, And by simply putting 
the throwout lever back in, you bring rolls up to 
crimping position and automatically start feed roll 


operation, It’s another time-saving feature of the 
Q)G) Style “Q” Flaking Mill, 


NSWERING the demand for an efficient, low cost 
mill for stock feed preparation, Allis-Chalmers of- 
fers the Style "Q” Flaking Mill. Designed for a specific 
purpose — economical preparation of stock feeds — this 
machine is ruggedly built and embodies.-all the engineer- 
ing skill gained by Allis-Chalmers in its century of serv- 
ice to the milling industry, Solid corrugated rolls are 
used for the crimping or crushing of grains . . . smooth 
rolls are optional, The Style "'Q” is an all-metal unit with 
welded steel base and heavy sheet metal feeder housing. 
Get full details on this well-built stock feed mill from 
our nearby sales office. For infor- 
mation on the complete A-C mill- 
ing equipment line, ask for bulle- 
tin 06B6194B, ALLIs-CHALMERS, 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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abruptly, and by 1918 were down to 
402,000 lb., immediately creating a 
great demand for domestic products. 
In meeting this, the American maca- 
roni industry “grew up,” so to speak. 
It became so solidly established that 
it never again had serious difficulty 
in meeting foreign competition. Ever 
since World War I, this country has 
exported considerably more macaroni 
products than it has imported. 

The first national organization of 
the macaroni-noodle makers of this 
country was formed in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in April, 1904. The organization 
was named the National Association 
of Macaroni and Noodle Manufactur- 
ers of America. 

In 1919 the convention at St. Louis, 
Mo., changed the name to its present 
title — National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn.—and its first full-time 
secretary, M. J. Donna, was inaugu- 
rated. It was voted the secretary’s 
duty to serve as editor of The Maca- 
roni Journal. In 1920 the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. was 
incorporated under the laws of Illi- 
nois, with Braidwood, Ill., designated 
as its national headquarters. 

Organization of the macaroni man- 
ufacturers was a natural result of a 
sudden expansion of the industry, 
which previously had been very small. 
This expansion was brought about by 
two developments: First, the intro- 
duction of durum wheat as an Ameri- 
can farm crop, and second, the equip- 
ping of American mills to grind the 
durum into top-quality semolina. 


Domestic Consumption of Macaroni 


From 1937 through 1946 domestic 
consumption of macaroni increased 
from 4.46 to 7.40 lb. per capita. In 
1946, the latest year of record, U.S. 
production totaled 1,107,221,000 Ib., 
of which more than 72 million pounds 
were exported. The 1939 Census of 
Manufactures gives the amount of 
macaroni products produced that year 
as 684,390,248 lb., valued at $46,153,- 
471 or about 7¢ lb. 


Prewar consumption of macaroni 
products in the U.S. averaged around 
5 lb. per person per year. This is 
very low when compared with the 
consumption in various foreign coun- 
tries and extremely low when com- 
pared with the total amount of food 
the average American eats in a year. 

World War II, with its shortages 
and rationing of many foods, brought 
about a sharp increase in sales of 
macaroni products. Now that the war 
is over the problem presented to the 
industry is how to maintain this vol- 
ume of business and gradually in- 
crease it. 

Exports 

Exports of macaroni products in 
1937 were 3,048,476 lb. valued at 
$256,497. There has been a steady 
increase in exports since that time 
with the exception of 1942 when war 
time shipping contracted the move- 
ment of all goods except war mate- 
rials. In 1946 exports were 72,108,153 
lb. leaving net commercial exports of 
68,693,911 lb. valued at $7,723,249. 


Family Market 


There are millions of American 
homes where maraconi products, if 
used at all, are served only a few 
times each month. It is safe to say 
that the meal-planners in these 
homes are not fully aware of how 
many ways there are of serving these 
products. For example, Mrs. House- 
wife may bake macaroni and cheese, 
but never think of using macaroni in 
salad. Perhaps she cooks noodle soup, 
but never serves noodles with meat 
or fish. Again she may never have 
learned about the various sauces she 
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FOR MILLERS... Winthrop-Stearns serves 


the Milling Industry with a nation-wide organiza- 
tion. Branches, warehouses and sales headquarters 
are located in every section of the country. The 
Sterling-Winthrop research laboratories, in Rens- 
selaer, are continually striving to improve existing 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


e@ Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to Govern- 
ment Standards, easily and economically. All 
nutrients are supplied in accurately controlled 
premixed form. 


| ®@ The ORIGINAL combination of starch base 
carriers—minimum increase of ash content. 


| © pH control assures stability; minimum vita- removal. 











min potency less. © Economical to use because of uniform bleach- 
© Free flowing—uniform feeding—excellent dis- ing power. 

eee © Use in your present equipment—no change in 
© Uniform particle size of ingredients and carriers. procedure. 





*Sole Manufacturer under U. S. Patent No. 2,444,215 
@SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





—WINTHROP-STEARNS’ Nation-Wide Service — 


For Better Flour Bleaching 


~— Oxylite- 


Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of FLOUR BLEACH 


© Produced by an organization thoroug' 
rienced in the synthesis of organic chemicals. 


© Provides optimum color removal based on new 
| manufacturing process (Patent applied for). 


® Less Oxylite needed to obtain optimum color 


® Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Frompt delivery from our stock depots: Rensselaer (N.Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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products and to develop new products and methods 
to aid the Millers of America. 

There is a Technically-Trained Winthrop Repre- 
sentative in your area. Consult him for practical 
assistance on your enrichment, bleaching and ma- 
turing problems. 


APPLY WINTHROP RESEARCH TO YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


For Successful Flour Treatment 
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Easy, Accurate 
Flour Processing 


Developed by Winthrop, 
made by the American | 
Machine and Foundry 
Co., the Winthrop Chlo- 
rinator offers these out- 
standing features: 


hly expe- 


1. Only non-corrosive mate- 
rials are used throughout. 


2. The panel has been designed to facilitate easy cleaning and 
servicing. 
3. All controls are mounted on one panel. 


4. The Flowrator meter has uniformly spaced graduations over 
the entire scale length and accurate measurement over 
wide flow range. 


5. Manometer type indicators with wide, easily read scales 
make possible accurate control of the distribution of chlorine 
and air to individual agitators. 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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could make to pour over spaghetti. 

While a considerable amount of pro- 
motional work has been done, there 
doubtless is room for a great deal 
more. Consumption should increase 
appreciably if women are reminded 
continually that there are countless 
tempting, ways to serve macaroni 
products and are kept supplied with 
tantalizing recipes and _ practical 
menu suggestions. Sales of particu- 
lar products can be stimulated by 
featuring interesting recipes on the 
package or on package inserts, in 
folders or booklets, and in advertising. 

A very substantial increase in sales 
of macaroni products also can be 
achieved if restaurants are induced 
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to use these products more extensive- 
ly. Restaurants are always facing the 
problem of serving appetizing foods 
and holding down their food costs. 
Hence they are open to practical sug- 
gestions for using economical maca- 
roni products —-especially hints on 
how they can be used to replace or 
extend more costly foods. Construc- 
tive, helpful selling of this sort can 
step up sales to restaurants very ma- 
terially. 

In sizing up the prospects for en- 
larging the market for macaroni prod- 
ucts, here are some facts to consider: 

American food stores offer their 
customers an amazing variety of in- 
viting foods. Macaroni—or any other 


food product—has to compete against 
numerous other items for the house- 
wife’s attention, for her favor, for 
her food dollars. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ADDITION TO PLANT 

MILWAUKEE — Sterns Magnetic 
Mfg. Co. is moving into a modern 
addition to its Milwaukee plant. The 
company makes magnetic separators, 
pulleys, drums, concentrators, lift- 
ing magnets, clutches and brakes. 
The new building will house the ad- 
ministrative division, with generous 
space for engineering. The ground 
floor has been devoted to an enlarged 
laboratory. 
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He can throw—he can hit—he can 


run—he’s triple threat. 


The ability to do many things ex- 
ceptionally well makes a great baseball player 
and also a great bolting cloth. 


SWISS SILK has great tensile strength 
—is of almost unbelievably uniform weave 
and can be counted on for long, economical 


runs. 


These and many extra qualities are 


what make SWISS SILK the triple threat 
bolting cloth, the standard by which all 


others are judged. 


SWISS SILK has been the favorite 
of big league’ millers for over a century. 
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USDA Entomologists 
Recommend DDT Use 
in Wooden Grain Bins 


A thorough clean-up of empty 
grain bins, in preparation for the new 
harvest, and fumigation of grain aft- 
er it has been put in them cannot be 
depended upon to kill all insect life 
present in the bins; entomologists in 
the Department of Agriculture say. 
Some of the most costly insect pests, 
including the cadelle, the yellow meal 
worm and grain beetles, hide in 
cracks and holes that the cadelle 
gnaws in the woodwork where the 
vapor of the fumigant may not be- 
come strong enough to kill them. 

The _ entomologists recommend 
spraying the interiors of empty bins 
with DDT solutions so that when the 
insects crawl out from their burrows 
onto a_ surface previously sprayed 
with DDT, they will be killed. 

Recent research by entomologists 
of the Department of Agriculture 
shows that DDT is useful for killing 
stored grain insects that hide in the 
woodwork of grain bins and other 
storage places. DDT residues from a 
spray applied to the woodwork will 
kill these insects even if they do not 
come out until long after the applica- 
tion is made. This residual action 
makes the use of DDT sprays in 
empty bins an effective supplement 
to sanitation and fumigation, now 
standard procedure for combating in- 
sect pests in stored grain. 

It is estimated that each year in 
the U.S. these pests destroy ’300 mil- 
lion bushels of grain, worth well over 
one half billion dollars at_ present 
prices. 

Entomologists at the Manhattan 
and Hutchinson, Kansas, laboratories 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine are _ continuing 
their research, which revealed the ef- 
fectiveness of DDT against stored- 
grain insects. They are testing new 
chemical compounds including chlor- 
dane, chlorinated camphene, gamma 
benzene hexachloride and parathion 
to find the answers to such questions 
as: How toxic is the compound in 
various strengths and combinations 
with different diluents and carriers? 
How fast does it act? How long do 
its deposits retain their toxicity to 
insects? So far, DDT best meets the 
tests necessary before the department 
will recommend a new insecticide for 
general use as a_ residual spray 
against stored grain insects. 

Tests at the Manhattan, Kansas, 
laboratory have shown that, in gen- 
eral, xylol-water emlusions of DDT 
are more efficient and act faster than 
water dispersions and carbon tetra- 
chloride or acetone-kerosene solu- 
tions. They have shown, too, that the 
residual effect of the treatment 
varies with the surface to which it is 
applied. Concrete surfaces remain 
toxic for only a very short time. 
Wood surfaces remain toxic longer 
when unpainted than when painted, 
the entomologists report. 

The entomologists are studying al- 
so the effectiveness of various inert 
dusts applied to the top layers of 
grain in farm bins to control stored- 
grain insects. They find that certain 
of these dusts—including silica gel— 
protect stored grain from insect at- 
tack when its moisture content is not 
more than 12%. Further work, they 
say, is necessary before any of these 
dusts can be accepted as safe and ef- 
ficient for use on stored grain. 
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ERE’S heating equipment 

that will stand up under 
the conditions peculiar to the 
flour producing industry. GRID 
Unit Heaters are engineered, 
designed and constructed to combat the 
flour dust conditions that make space 
heating a continual headache to mill op- 
erators—because: 
More “free” area per foot of heating 
surface in GRID Unit Heaters than any 
other unit on the market today. Hence, 
no clogging due to flour dust. And, 
easier to keep clean and operating at 
highest efficiency. 
GRID heating sections are one piece 
construction high test cast iron—the 
metal for permanency. No electrolysis because 
no dissimilar metals are used in GRID construc- 
tion. Hence, no maintenance expense—but years 
of trouble-free heating service. 
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Our long years of ex- 
perience in making better 
bags is your assurance 
that whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 
craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 


value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
plants listed below. 


¢ ge ee eee ‘ " 
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Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 














NEW 
RECORDS OF 
OPERATION 


OTTUMWA SOARS 


It is dangerous to “stall” a plane, and 
equally bad to stall around with high 
Loading Costs in your Mill. 





Write or Wire 








A BOX CAR 


New OTTUMWA, IOWA.) QQ 77201 Submit 


IN THE 
AIR AND IN 
THE MILL 


TO NEW HEIGHTS 





(1) Our new “Service Car” makes new records. 
(2) Our new Sack Loaders surpass anticipations. 


LOADING COSTS GO INTO A TAILSPIN WHEN 
OTTUMWA*LOADERS TAKE OVER THE CONTROLS 


Ottumwa Sack Loaders are now operat- 
ing in many Mills, and Loading Costs 
have fallen unbelievably. 
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To Your Health! 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Don’t Over-estimate Your Strength 
’ By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


ASTE, instead of a lack of the 
availability of a “helping 
hand” usually is the cause of 


injuries due to lifting heavy burdens. 
Usually a workman feels that to call 


object is too much trouble and too 
time-consuming, so he tackles the 
job himself—with the result that he 
may place excessive strain upon his 
back, shoulders, legs or abnominal 


heart because of the added exertion. 
The result is that the man is off the 
job, recovering from the injury, which 
usually is slow to mend. 

A healthy heart, well trained by 


another man to help him lift a heavy 


muscles as well 


as overstrain his 


long practice, will not revolt against 
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extra strain imposed upon it by 
heavy lifting. But a man can be an 
excellent miller without being ath- 
letically built, and while his heart 
may do a good job for the average 
kind of work, it may suffer under 
an exaggerated strain. We should al- 
ways remember that the heart is a 
muscle, and that it may get tired 
by overstrain just as arm or leg 
muscles may be tired. 

Repeated overstrain may well pro- 
duce an enlargement of the heart 
muscle. Such enlargement caused by 
great physical exertion is sometimes 
referred to as athlete’s heart. Exces- 
sive exercise normally gives rise in 












AERO 
LIQUID HON 


Te 


FOR DOUBLE PROTECTION AGAINST 
RODENT AND INSECT PESTS 


ACRYLON 


Spot Fumigant 





AERO* LIQUID HCN Fumigant and ACRYLON* Spot Fumigant 
assure maximum kill at minimum cost... leave no taste, odor or 
color ...do not affect the baking qualities of flour. 


LIQUID HCN Fumigant provides 


thorough, plant-wide pest control. It pen- 
etrates every crack, crevice or hiding place 
in your mill and machinery, destroying 
rodents, insects and insect eggs . . . assur- 
ing a complete, efficient clean-up. Be- 
cause of its penetration and killing power, 
Liguip HCN is economical. 


For maximum results with Liguip HCN 
Fumigant, call in an Industrial Fumiga- 
tion Engineer. If you don’t already know 
of one, we'll be glad to recommend an 
expert serving your locality. 


ACRYLON Fumigant is a volatile 


liquid for fast, easy “spot” fumigations. 
You pour a few ounces inside, your ma- 
chines—where infestation builds up more 
quickly. It leaves no residue or caked mat- 
ter, and it gets results with relatively short 
exposures. ACRYLON Fumigant is non- 
flammable. 


ACRYLON is applied from handy quart 
bottles with quick-reading fluid-ounce 
graduations, and sold in 15-gallon and 
50-gallon drums. Complete dosage chart 
appears on the label. 








Kill rodents instantly in burrows outside your plant— before they 
have a chance to get indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, the remark- 
able gas-producing powder, can be pumped or dusted into burrows 
and hideouts outside buildings. Not a bait, CYANOGAS A-DUST 
liberates a highly toxic gas that kills rodents quickly! 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. * 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Brewster, Fla. * 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


_ KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








= SAL] 


MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 


? 
B 
\wore asa 






These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. A-17, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘make’ GAiy 
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a healthy worker to breathlessness, 


. palpitation of the heart, giddiness, a 


sense of fatigue and utter exhaustion, 
and sometimes even pain in the re- 
gion of the heart. Those signs are the 
normal reply of the body to the con- 
tinued physical strain. Still a healthy 
miller may require considerable ex- 
ertion before distress is felt, while 
a weaker worker requires very much 
less. 

There is no better advice than to 
avoid overexertion and rather call a 
fellow worker for assistance when 
lifting heavy loads. Young people who 
seem to have a weak heart should be 
advised not to choose an occupation 
which will bring along physical over- 
exertion. A miller who feels that he 
has overstrained himself had better 
put in some days of rest, which is 
the best and quickest way to bring 
the heart back to normal. 


Pressure on Nerves 


A worker overstretched his right 
arm while he was carrying a heavy 

yad, probably in connection with a 
brisk movement. The next day he felt 

dull pain in and below the right 
shoulder. An important nerve had 
een under presssure because of the 
1eavy weight on the load. Besides the 
pain he could not move the right arm 
n the usual way, forward and back- 
vard movements of the whole arm 
vere weakened. Quite a few kinds 
vf medical treatment were used, but 
the condition did not improve for 
juite some time. 

The nerve strings which join the 
muscles with the brain are fre- 
quently wrapped in a good layer of 
fat or connecting tissues. In some 
places, on the other hand, they are 
more superficial, and strong pressure 
may very well hurt and injure them. 
Traction_on the arm, a fall on the 
shoulder, and especially the pressure 
exerted on the shoulder from above 
by a heavy burden may affect one or 
several nerves. 

The muscles in that part of the 
arm then felt weak, they may loose 
strength, the arm or the hand may 
even be paralyzed. A typical nerve in- 
jury is that of the long thoracic nerve 
(a nerve to muscles of the shoulder). 
When it has been injured by exces- 
sive strain, such as in carrying a 
heavy sack for some time, it may 
take some time until full recovery. 
Proper treatment and avoiding heavy 
lifting will restore the normal func- 
tion of the nerve. 


Backache 
The onset of acute backache or 
lumbago, may be dramatic in its 
extreme suddenness. We see a miller 
lifting a very heavy load, obviously 
too heavy for his physical strength,— 












STORE GRAIN SAFELY 
Within Walls That “Breathe” 


Elevators Waterproofed, Weatherproofed 


through Concrete Restoration 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
£, . and C. 





Syndicate Trust Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Springfield, 111. 
and other principal cities 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








this means an excesssive strain to 
the muscles of his back,—some mus- 
cle fibers are ruptured, and the miller 
is struck with agonizing pain in the 
small of the back. 

This is the more surprising for the 
victim as well as the onlooker as the 
man, one second before, was appar- 
ently in perfect health. Immediately 
now every free movement has become 
impossible. All the victim can do in 
many cases is to lie down on the floor. 
After some time the pain lessens and 
the patient can move again by him- 
self. In other cases, however, he is 
not so lucky, he cannot move by him- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





self, and other people have to take 
him to bed. 

Though lumbago is a very acute 
and disabling condition, it may 
cease rather quickly. However, there 
is every reason not to repeat the 
heavy exertion for a long time, since 
people who have once suffered from 
lumbago are liable to a recurrence 
for several months or even longer. 


Knock Knees and Flat Feet 


Knock knees used to develop most- 
ly when apprentices and young work- 
ers had to lift heavy loads. The con- 
dition is decidedly less common to- 
day than in former times, due to the 
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use of mechanical devices instead 
of mere hands and arms, but there 
is no doubt that continuous standing 
at hard work and lifting heavy loads 
may bring along the condition, par- 
ticularly with adolescents. 

Whether weak feet and flat feet 
produce fatigue and pain, depends on 
the kind of a job a person has to do. 
A desk-worker or a taxi-driver are 
hardly hampered by flat feet. A mill- 
er who has to stand the whole day, 
or who has to carry heavy burdens, 
suffers from pain in foot and back, 
from cramps in the calves and burn- 
ing sensations in the soles of the 
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for increasing 
YOUR PANCAKE FLOUR SALES! 


Demonstrations Get Results—By setting up cooking 
demonstrations in dealer’s stores, you show customers 
how quick, easy, and simple it is to make pancakes with 
your flour! Once they taste them, they’re sure to be sold! 


Free Samples Start the Habit—Supply cooking schools 
and home economic classes with free samples of your 
pancake flour. . 
You'll not only cultivate a fertile future market, but also 
increase present sales! 


. better still, give free demonstrations! 


Introductory Offers Sell Fast—‘“‘Get-acquainted”’ offers 
... Such as two packages for the price of one, or special 
combination sales... are powerful sales factors! Remem- 
ber, homemakers always appreciate a bargain! And, most 


important, you'll be starting a “‘use”’ habit! 














PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS .:- 141 


Restaurants, Lunch-Counters, etc... Are Logical 
Markets—Promote your brand here... it’s an oppor- 
tunity for volume sales! The time and money-saving fea- 
tures of your pancake flour offer eating places a fast 
easy way to greater profits! 











Package Prizes and Cut-Outs for the Youngsters— 
Always a powerful sales stimulator, package stuffers, 
such as rings, whistles, puzzles, doll cut-outs, and the 
like, greatly influence child-demand for products! 


Contests Really Do a Big Selling Job — Today, word- 
building, limerick, and other such contests have become 
America’s No. 1 salesmen! Based on the fact that people 
are always willing to accept a challenge, such contests are 
a certain way to immediate and greatly increased sales! 


and, of course, to make the finest and fastest selling pancake flour 


help you! 





MAKE IT WITH V-90*—That's because slow-acting V-90 phos- 
phate provides uniform, delayed leavening action . . . produces 
a light, frothy batter which assures a finished pancake honey- 
combed with tissue-thin cell walls! This unique leavening action 
is the reason a V-90 pancake looks more appetizing, tastes better 
and digests so easily ... the reason V-90 helps establish brand 
preference and increase sales! Write today for complete infor- 
mation about V-90’s amazing leavening action and how it can 


*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 





W. Jackson Bivd. » 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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feet, unless something is done to re- 
lieve the trouble. 

The feet have to carry the weight 
of the body, and if there is a heavy 
overweight by adding a heavy lift, 
the arches are being pressed down 
and after repeated strain they stay 
down. Fgr millers who have trouble 
with their feet, there is frequently no 
other choice but to use arch supports 
in one form or another, and many 
people have had good results by this 
method. There are factory-made arch 
supports of different size and shape, 
but for some people an individually 
fitted support is best. 

A hernia or rupture is a protru- 
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sion of a loop of intestine through a 
weak spot on the muscle wall of the 
abdomen. This loop cannot be seen, 
it is covered by skin and fat. All we 
see is a small lump under the skin. 
Normally, the belly muscles are one 
firm wall but sometimes there are 
small gaps between the fibers of those 
muscles and here the content of the 
belly may press forward in the groin 
or just below the groin. 

A violent exertion, sudden strain, 
the lifting or pushing or pulling of 
a heavy burden may enlarge the gap 
and produce a hernia. Whoever has 
a disposition to hernia must be care- 
ful not to overstrain himself. Trusses 





are not always sufficient to keep the 
hernia back. In quite a few cases an 
operation will restore full working 
capacity and efficiency to a man suf- 
fering from a hernia and who as mil- 
ler, cannot avoid lifting heavy loads 
at least occasionally. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STUDENTS FORM SOCIETY 

BRISTOL, ENG. — The West of 
England Flour Milling Students So- 
ciety was formed at a recent meet- 
ing of students enrolled in the cor- 
respondence course in milling offered 
in Great Britain. There was an at- 
tendance of more than 80 students, 









































































Monsanto Phosphates for 
leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 





Thanks fo progressive manufacturers who use Monsanto leavening 
agents in prepared mixes, the modern bride's biscuits are wonderful. 


Success for the bride in the kitchen means success for the prepared 
mix manufacturer. It means that his product has created a customer who 
will buy again and again... for years. 


If you are not using Monsanto leavening agents, it will be worth your 
while to look into their possibilities for improving your prepared mixes 
for biscuits, pancakes, muffins, doughnuts, piecrust, gingerbread and 
cake. Monsanto leavening agents are derived from elemental phos- 
phorus of better than 99.9% purity. 


For samples, technical data and information on Monsanto's free 
laboratory service to millers, contact the nearest Monsanto office or 
write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin- 


nati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY NW-4 6 
Phosphate Division 2 
1700 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri Ps 
Please send the following without cost or obligation: Technical = 
data; _____Information on laboratory service; _______Samples ° 
=— — 4 
Name = _Title__ ‘ 
Company_ : 
Street. = . 
City. — _Zone__State. : 
SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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many of whom came from Gloucester, 
Cam (Glos.) and Bath, including the 
vice president of the national asso- 
ciation, H. Maxwell Workman. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Small Stones 
in Wheat 


CHICAGO—Small stones in wheat 
can be and often are the cause of ash 
troubles. Roy K. Durham, director 
of the technical service department, 
Millers National Federation, writing 
in a recent issue of the Hook-Up, 
federation publication, said that 
millers who make it a practice to 
take off farina and who must watch 
the grit count in their product are 
well aware that there is a constant, 
though usually quite small amount, 
of sand or stones entering with the 
wheat at first break rolls. 


A letter from a miller to the fed- 
eration casts some light on the grit 
problem. The miller said: 


“It might be very revealing to 
millers who are having high ash to 
take a little hand sieve clothed with 
a No. 12 or No. 14 wire and sieve 
some of the dry wheat that is going 
to temper. If they will shake this 
wheat out gently and carefully, they 
may find some small stones, about 
the size of wheat and not separated 
by any of the machines. One pound of 
such stones in 1,410 lb. of wheat will 
raise the ash on a straight grade 
flour of 72% extraction from .45 to 
55%. It will also raise the ash on 
the 80% short patent from the same 
extraction by 12 points, from .40 to 
.52%, for these ground stones in the 
natural process of milling, find them- 
selves in the patent streams, when 
finally reduced to flour fineness.” 


The article in the Hook-Up points 
out that stone removing attachments 
to be used in conjunction with wheat 
washers are available, and that dry 
stoners operating on the gravity sep- 
aration principle are also on the mar- 
ket. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Larvacide Booklet 


In line with its policy of keeping 
Larvacide -users and others interest- 
ed in soil fumigation current with 
new developments in the field, Innis, 
Speiden & Co., 117 Liberty St., New 
York 6, N.Y., has issued a new pock- 
et-size circular, “Soil Fumigation 
with Larvacide,” incorporating late 
research data. 

This illustrated circular highlights 
new and old uses for Larvacide, 
which is a penetrating tear gas fumi- 
gant. Summaries of significant points 
in the application of Larvacide in 
greenhouses and its widespread use 
in seed beds and flats are contained 
in the leaflet. In addition, Innis, Spei- 
den has cited uses in a variety of 
related soil treatment problems and 
miscellaneous adaptations in correct- 
ing infestation in storage areas. 

Further data is given on the Lar- 
vacide applicators: the new M Larva- 
jector, which treats at the rate of 
1,000 sq. ft. an hour, the CF Larva- 
jector, which handles from 2,000- 
4,000 sq. ft. an hour, and the Tractor 
Larvajector, also continuous flow, 
which maintains effective treatment 
at 6,000-8,000 sq. ft. an hour, accord- 
ing to the company. The publication 
is available on request to the com- 
pany. 
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Double-Check Your Insurance 


Aspirin for Your Fire Insurance Headaches 


HE critical shortage of building 
materials, the difficulty of get- 
ting replacement machinery, the 
long delay attending these replace- 
ments, and their high cost, will play 
yavoc with a miller if he has a bad 


/fire, and even a miner conflagration 


can give plenty of headaches. That is 
why every dealer should double-check 
his fire insurance policies and safety 
programs now. 

Field studies on this subject show 
that millers are not duly alive to the 
situation. Many millers interviewed 
did not know how much coverage 
they carried or what their policies 
covered, fire insurance was sOmething 
they left to their agent who automat- 
ically sent renewals, policies were 
never read, just pigeon-holed when 
received and then forgotten until re- 
newal time. 

Such dealers are playing with fire— 
and usually are on the loser’s end 
whether they have a fire or not. These 
suggestions will minimize the hazard 
of a fire loss and give adequate pro- 
tection at the lowest cost. 

Under-insurance. In view of the 
high cost of replacement construction, 
many members of this industry are 
carrying too little fire insurance. 
Their policies are based on prewar 
costs of construction and business 
equipment. Check your policies against 
current values to determine whether 
you have enough coverage. Talk over 
the matter with your agent. Does 
your fire policy contain an 80% co-in- 
surance clause? Do you understand it? 
Many do not. One policyholder experi- 
enced a big loss because the 80% 
clause was not understood. He car- 
ried $60,000 insurance and should 
have carried $80,000, or 80% of value 
because his plant was worth $100,000. 
Insured for $60,000, and because a fire 
loss totaled $50,000, he assumed that 
he would be reimbursed fully, but he 
got only $37,500, three-fourths of his 
$50,000 loss because he had insured 
for only $60,000, or three-fourths of 
the $80,000 he should have carried on 
his $100,000 property under the 80% 
co-insurance clause. 

The loss payable under this clause 
is the proportion of insurance to 
value. If he carries adequate cover- 
age, cO-insurance protects the policy- 
holder up to 80% of the value of his 
property, only the remaining 20% of 
a complete loss falls on the insured. 
Inasmuch as statistics show that rela- 
tively few fires are total losses, the 
co-insurance clause gives a policy- 
holder pretty safe coverage. However, 
the high costs prevalent today make 
it necessary for the policyholder to 
take an added precaution. He must 
adjust his coverage to reflect these 
costs. If a policyholder insured in 
1942, value $100,000, and a fire loss 
occurs today when construction costs 
have doubled, he is co-insurer for 50% 
of the loss. 

Aside from the protection angle, 
under-insurance is the common en- 
emy of credit. Sound credit is based 
upon an adequate and dependable in- 
surance backlog..The dealer should 
find out whether credit-seekers are 
adequately protected today and also 
make sure that he isn’t undermining 
his own credit by pigeon-holing poli- 
cies on receipt and paying no atten- 
tion to them until renewal time. If 
such inattention begets inadequate 


coverage, a fire loss may put you in 
the red. 

Over-insurance. The purpose of fire 
insurance is to reimburse the insured 
for a loss by fire. The policy prom- 
ises to indemnify the insured to an 
amount, not exceeding the actual 
value of the property at the time of 


By Arthur Roberts 


the loss, limited to the sum specified 
in the policy. Insurable value is ordi- 
narily the replacement cost less de- 
preciation, and because the property 
owner is assumed to be in a better 
position to arrive at this value, the 
burden is placed upon him for procur- 
ing adequate insurance. He can gain 
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nothing from over-insurance, in fact, 
he pays a higher premium than he 
should, therefore, he should ascertain 
what the property is worth when the 
policy is written so that the protec- 
tion is adequate. Thereafter, he 
should review his policies annually to 
determine “present value’ because 
property depreciates and the insur- 
ance company will make allowance 
for this depreciation when it settles 
a claim. 

At a time like this, “present value” 
is torn between high costs and depre- 
ciation and the calculation is more in- 
volved than it was before this infla- 
tionary period. For this reason, the 





ATION 


THE EUREKA 
PERFECTED 


MILLING SEPARATOR 
NEVER FAILS! 


Up to the point of the Milling Separator in the screens plant cleaning has been “rough”. 
Capacity has been a main objective. Screen perforations have been selected accordingly. 
Aspirations have been used with both eyes on economy. 


The Milling Separator, with its lower capacity, sets out on the road of real selectivity, 
and final purity of wheat to first break is largely dependent on its effectiveness. 


Accuracy in screen work and a sufficiency of correctly applied air in the form of aspira- 


tions are the requirements. 


EUREKA PERFECTED MILLING SEPARATORS 
Single Stream Machines 
Capacities 40—120 Bushels Hourly 
Double Stream Machines 


Capacities 150—600 Bushels Hourly 


day experience. 


BUHLER DRIVEN 
Imparting that smooth— intensive screen action 
making accurate separations an each and every 


Feed and discharge aspirations of unequalled 
power and delicate control. 


Side Shake Action ... Ball Bearings .. . Automatic Sieve Cleaners 


Ss COMPANY, INC. 


EK, NEW YOR 


The Worlds Lergest Line of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 
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way to cut the Gordian knot is to 
call in a competent appraiser to de- 
termine “present value” and insure 
accordingly, or ask your insurance 
agent or broker to send around a 
qualified engineer. Insurance com- 
panies offer this service: Remember 
that “present value” is all you can 
collect in case of a fire and premiums 
paid upon any excess over this value 
is money thrown down the rat-hole. 















Proof of loss. When a fire occurs, 
records often burn up in it, and so, 
the policyholder cannot present an 
accurate proof of loss and the insur- 
ance company wants facts before it 
will settle. Either put this document 
in a fireproof safe or a safety deposit 


box in the bank. Too few members 
of this industry prepare such docu- 
ments and they will have a hard time 
trying to sustain proof of loss even 
for a partial fire. Even if you have 
a proof of loss safely tucked away, 
review it in the light of present costs 
to determine its adequacy. Inventory 
all insured properties with values. 


Business interruption insurance. 
Sometimes called use and occupancy 
insurance. Too few dealers have this 
coverage, assuming that if they are 
covered for fire loss, they lose noth- 
ing, but they fail to consider the busi- 
ness loss resulting from fire. Fire pol- 
icies do not reimburse for the profit 
you won’t earn while your business 
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establishment is being rebuilt. Busi- 
ness interruption insurance covers 
this loss, paying the net profit you 
do not earn because of a fire and such 
expenses which continue during a 
partial or total suspension of 
business. 


Fire preventive equipment. Fire 
buckets, fire doors, fire shutters and 
extinguishers are not only helpful in 
snuffing out a fire quickly, but in 
some cases, their use reduces the cost 
of insurance in excess of the cost of 
this equipment, so you save money 
too. See that all electric wiring con- 
forms to the National Electric Code, 
that you are using approved contain- 
ers for storing inflammable liquids, 









Easy-to-l 


NOW you can modernize your packing department easily 
with DAY steel bins for time and money saving bulk 
storage of flour and feed. Bulk storage permits “daylight” 
packing, eliminates premium pay, maintains flour uni- 
formity, allows maximum flexibility for long, continuous 
runs or filling special orders. 

Built and shipped in easily-erected sections, DAY- 
fabricated black iron, galvanized or stainless steel bins are 
gang-punched for easy bolting and assembly. No field 
riveting, soldering or welding. Your own mill mainte- 
nance crew can install... requires no costly outside help. 
Bolted joints are pulled tight and flush and made strong 
and rigid by heavy, U-shaped capping strips. The struc- 
tural steel carries the entire load ... no support is needed 
above the cone. 

DAY bins are flexible because any number can be 
installed at any one time and the number increased as 
desired. They can easily be installed where other types 
just won't fit; Their capacity can be increased at any time 
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This view shows part of bin hoppers 
with supporting fins and percent- 
age feeders at the King Midas flour 
and feed mill at Hastings, Minn. 


by adding sections at top or bottom. They can be taken 
down later and moved to a new location with only erec- 
tion costs to consider. 

These flexible DAY steel bins have the additional advan- 
tage of smoothness so necessary for bulk storage. No 
finishing is required ... no materials stick to the smooth 
inside surfaces. 

Better control of temperatures and elimination of 
troublesome “sweating” or condensation inside are possible 
with heat-conducting steel walls. Air space between bins 
and cold outer building walls provides adequate insulation 
for normal temperatures. In cold weather, air spaces 
permit the circulation of heat eliminating troublesome 
condensation. 

DAY ENGINEERS can help you get economical bulk 
storage with insect and rodent free DAY steel bins. Call 
on DAY for dust control, pneumatic material handling, 
DUAL-CLONE dust collectors, continuous-automatic dust 
filters, bag cleaners, exhaust fans, spouting and leg casings. 


= se AFVT nt AA ad as 
822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box ZOE, Ft. William, Ont 
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that preventive equipment, such as 
fire extinguishers, electrical accesso- 
ries, motors, even boxes of matches, 
bear the label, “Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories Inspected.” This organiza- 
tion is maintained by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
purpose of testing devices, materials 
and apparatus that affect the fire 
hazard. 


Know your coverage. Recent field 
studies disclose that many policy- 
holders are carrying enough insur- 
ance, but it is badly distributed be- 
cause of the changes in asset values 
during the past few years. In some 


_cases, there was too little insurance 


on stock because materials had gone 
up, also merchandise for resale, too 
much on buildings because consider- 
able depreciation since the policy was 
written had cut below “present val- 
ue,” too little or too much on working 
equipment. Where policyholders are 
carrying enough insurance but it is 
badly distributed, they may have only 
a 50-50 chance of collecting in full if 
a loss occurs. . 


Check to see if policies are eligible 
for supplemental endorsement cover- 
ing losses from tornado, hail, falling 
trees, explosion, riot and aircraft 
damage. Fire insurance will not pay 
for merchandise ruined by water 
damage or faulty operation of an 
automatic sprinkler system, but there 
are policies available that will. 


Business changes. Fire coverage is 
predicated on the basis of conditions 
prevailing at the time the policy is 
written. Any change later may void 
or suspend it while the hazard not 
covered by the policy continues. Noti- 
fy the insurance company of an in- 
crease in hazard and get written 
recognition. Repairs ‘and alterations 
often render the risk more hazardous. 
The insurance companies are cooper- 
ative in such matters but they won't 
stand for violation of contract. A pol- 
icyholder may often get written rec- 
ognition of changes at little or no 
additional expense. 


Planning new construction? Then 
send your plan to the insurance com- 
pany. They may be able to suggest 
changes that will cut insurance cost 
with little or no additional construc- 
tion cost. 


Buy right. The cost of fire insur- 
ance is not prohibitive but the cost 
of a fire can bankrupt a business, yet 
the only feature about fire insurance 
that many dealers understand is the 
price they pay for it. Buying fire in- 
surance on price is as unwise as buy 
ing anything else on price. Many 
policyholders pay twice for some in- 
surance because they buy it piece- 
meal from anyone, from a friend 01 
a lodge brother, resulting in overlap- 
ping coverage between two policies 
They pay twice for the same thing 
because they buy blindly and do not 
analyze coverage. 

There are so many angles to fire 
insurance that the dealer can be ex- 
cused if not wholly conversant with 
the subject. But he can be criticized 
for not acquiring the necessary tech- 
nical information from competent ex- 
perts. Agents selling fire insurance 
will give such counsel, but losses 
sometimes occur even when these in- 
dividuals cooperate, largely because 
the policyholders do not furnish 
enough data to enable the agent to 
advise properly. Give your agent ac- 
cess to all factors touching your busi- 
ness. In some cases, insurance coun- 
selors are helpful, if the problem is 
a knotty one, and the fees charged 
are small compared to the savings 
effected. 
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CONTINUOUS 


or Insect-Free Products... 


Your best customers appreciate 


“ENTOLETER” protection. 


PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED 
PLANT SANITATION METHODS. 
MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETINS. 





CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 


NTOLETER 


INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM— 











ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 


Insect Control System and the “ENTOLETER” Scourer- 
Aspirator. 
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take outlet of the second machine. 
The same arrangement holds for 
many other machines. With space at 
a premium, this arrangement was 
agreed upon as the only workable 
installation, There simply was not 
any other way to do the job. 

The concentration of all cleaning 
machines on one floor, the millers in 
the Louisville plant have found, has 
two principal advantages, first, the 
central location cuts down machine 


A Compact Flour Mill 


(Continued from page 4a) 


of the machines being. mounted on a 
large structural steel platform. In 
the instance of the Hart-Carter oat 
and cockle machines, the wheat goes 
directly from the discharge outlet 
of the first machine and to the in- 


als 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


maintenance attention and time, and 
second, it eliminates a considerable 
amount of power transmission equip- 
ment. The elimination of a consider- 
able number of elevators is also ac- 
complished. 

The new flour milling unit was 
housed on one side of the existing 
building. The plant was a part of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. when the pres- 
ent company, General Mills, Inc., 
was organized in 1928. It is of brick 


Consistent 


LEADER 


Tam Cla lis Mm(-Yolallate 
IMPROVEMENTS 


HAAKY PIONEERED and developed NEW PRINCIPLES of 
Aspirating, Scouring, Separating and Scalping which for many years 
have been demonstrating better cleaning in mills and plants through- 
out North America. 


HAAKY LEADS AGAIN in advanced engineering. Sturdier 
construction, smoother running and greater operating economy have 
been developed in three NEW HAAKY Models — Scourer, 
Aspirator and Scalper. Installations of these improved machines 
have demonstrated greater grain-cleaning efficiency and capacity 
than ever before achieved. In addition, streamlined design has 


eliminated infestation pockets. 


Let HAAKY engineers solve your grain-cleaning 
problems and help you to more profitable operation. 
Write for full details—the sooner the better for you. 


HAAKY MFG. CcO., 513 Vandalia Street, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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construction, and the walls are in 
good physical condition. 

The initial unit is rated at 2,200 
sacks daily capacity. The second unit, 
put in operation last March, has a 
daily capacity of 3,300 sacks, bring- 
ing the plant’s total capacity to 5,500 
sacks. Both soft and hard wheats 
are ground. 

The plant has elevator storage 
of 300,000 bu. There are 15 elevator 
tanks and three primary wheat mix 

bins and the wheat is 
blended three or four times 
before being brought into 
the mill. 

All roll stands, purifiers 
and sifters were supplied 
by the Wolf Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa. The ro!! 
floor contains 20 stands 
two lines of 10 each and 
and 13 of the stands are 
9x36 in., with the remain- 
ing seven 9x30 in. The 
milling system is the con- 
ventional 5-break, 7-reduc- 
tion flow. 

The sifter floor includes 
seven sifters. Six of thx 
machines are six-section 
22-high. The seventh sifte: 
is four-section, 22-high 
The Wolf sifters feature : 
patented drive mechanisn 
that permits the sifter box 
to be free-swinging. 

The purifiers, too, are o 
Wolf manufacture. Six 
purifiers, all of them hop- 
per-bottomed, handle th 
stock of the 3,300-sack unit 
The purifiers are of wooden 
construction. 

Two 150-H.P. motors 
drive the roll lines and a 
third motor, of 75 H.P. 
supplies the power for the 
sifters, purifiers and eleva- 
tors. 

A two-unit American 
Wheelaborator dust col- 
lector was installed to han- 
dle the air for the new 
unit. One unit handles the 
clean suction and the sec- 
ond unit handles the poor 
suction. Each collector unit 
is in two sections since 
this type of collector is not 
of the continuous cleaning- 
design. The change-over be- 
tween the two sections is 
automatic, however, and 
the cleaning phase occurs 
each hour. 

The installation of the 
second unit was under the 
direction of W. C. Calvert, 
milling superintendent of 
the Southeastern division 
of the company. Paul Hy- 
barger is plant superin- 
tendent and had much to 
do with the installation 
Elmer A. Whiteman, flour 
milling director for the 
company, and members of 
the company’s milling engi- 
neering division assisted in 
planning the installation. 

Plant and product sani- 
tation was given emphasis 
in the planning and instal- 
lation of the equipment. 
Clarence Brill, a member 
of the products control 
staff, is in charge of the 
sanitation program, which 
includes a complete clean- 
up of all elevator boots, 
conveyors, etc., each week. 

The elevator legs and 
boots are of wooden con- 
struction and the boots are 
all of the same size. All 
boots are equipped with 
drop bottoms which are se- 

(Continued on page 25a) 
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SHEET METAL ITEMS 





Built to Your Specifications 


ETAL elevators complete with head and boot, made to your indi- 
M vidual specification. This is an all metal unit that insures long 
wear and dust-tight performance. Boot is furnished with shaft mounted 
in ball bearings or babbitted 
take-ups. Boots also come 
with slide clean-out doors. 
Furnished with cotton or 
rubberized belt and high 
speed cups. Special screw 
conveyor troughs and other 
sheet metal items made to 
your specifications. Prompt 
service. 


You can always depend 
on us for special serv- 
ice when you need it. 


—— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY — 


E Cc 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. ' Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. E Cc 
R I Complete Design and E ngineering Service for the Flour and R | 
v Feed Milling Industries Vv 
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Feed Range .... a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to accommodate different materials and oper- 





ating conditions. 


Feed Register . . indicates total amount fed during any given period. 
Construction . .,. sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write for details today on how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T 
Merchen Scale Feeder can save you money. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
m4 NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


...- Theres No Guessworhe with 
WeT MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


In blending or straight run feeding of dry materials there’s no guess- 
work when you rely on the W&T Merchen Scale Feeders. Blend For- 
mulas and Feed rates are right on the nose because the material is fed 
accurately and dependably;BY WEIGHT. There’s no need for constant 
attention and subsequent weight checking is unnecessary since the 
Feeder does it for you. 


To accomplish these and the many other advantages of feeding 
BY WEIGHT here are some of the outstanding design features of the 
W&T Merchen Scale Feeder: 


Capacity ...9’’ Belt from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 
18” Belt from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 
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HEN a farmer plants wheat 

seed in his carefully prepared 

soil, the battle for a good 
crop is just beginning. Among the 
enemies to be fought are weather, 
disease, insects and just plain mis- 
fortune. 

The greatest single enemy of 
wheat is a disease, black stem rust. 
In certain seasons of hot, humid 
weather conditions, the fungus 
spreads rapidly over the entire ‘win- 
ter and spring wheat belts. It saps 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rust — Wheat’s Greatest Single Enemy 


the life from wheat plants, shriveling 
‘or killing the kernels. 

Host of the black rust is the com- 
mon barberry bush. This bush is the 
breeding ground for new and stronger 
races of stem rusts. Unless the shrub 
is destroyed completely, the spores of 
stem rust will rise annually to kill 
the wheat crop. 

The common barberry bush is a 
native of southeastern Europe and 
Asia. Centuries ago it was an orna- 
mental shrub. It was spread through- 


out Europe, and brought to America 
by early colonists who grew it in 
hedges, extracting yellow dye from 
its. bark, making jams and _ jellies 
from its berries. 

The connection between the bar- 
berry bush and wheat rust was not 
discovered until 1865, when a Ger- 
man plant scientist, DeBary, showed 
how the bush helped stem rust fun- 
gus to live. 

In late summer, the black fungus 
forms on rusted grains or grasses. 
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Interior of old grist mill in Marlborough, New York, showing grinding stones. 





Milling had its “Stone Age’. ms 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century saw revolu- 
tionary developments in American milling. 


trading scope. 


commercial millers who were prepared to extend their 





This period saw the changeover from grinding stones to 
rollers and the adoption of the flour middlings purifier. 
After 1880, most of the new flour mills built in this 
country were equipped with rolls instead of millstones, 
and many mills already in operation were remodeled for 
roller milling. This made possible the grinding of hard 
spring wheat, and whole new farming areas were 
devoted to its production. 


In this same era, the development of rail and water 
transportation opened national and world markets to 


DOW METHYL BROMIDE 


THE PENETRATING 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Cleveland « 
Chicago «+ St. Lovis © Houston « San Francisco + Los Angeles 


New York * Boston «© Philadelphia « Washington «+ 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


FUMIGANT 


Dow has participated in the progress of the milling 
industry by contributing dependable grain fumigants 
and insecticides. Our complete line includes spot and 
space fumigants, grain fumigants, and insecticides. 
Ask your fumigator-supplier or write our Fumigant 
Division for information. 


] This advertisement is No. 7 of a series covering early days in American | 
| milling. If you have a photograph of an old mill, with an historical back- | 
ground, possibly of interest to the milling industry, Dow would appreciate an 

| opportunity to consider it for publication. 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE * 
7 TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


© Seattle 
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Overwintering in stubble, the fungus 
forms into tiny red spores on bar- 
berry leaves in early spring. These 
spores then form cluster cups. Spores, 
shot explosively from the cups, fall 
on susceptible grains. This cluster 
stage, DeBary proved, can develop 
only on the common barberry. 

A barberry bush six feet high may 
have as many as 70 billion rust 
spores. Each of these could develop 
350,000 summer spores. This means 
that one large bush has potential 
fungus crop of 24% quadrillion fertile 
stem rust spores which could easily 
be spread to neighboring wheat 
plants. 

Evidence proves that the sexual 
stage of rust occurs only on the bar- 
berry. It is here that new races of 
the plague originate. One variety 
of wheat, resistant to stem rust when 
it was distributed in 1926, has been 
almost abandoned because of a new 
race of rust which attacks it. 

The only answer to the rust threat 
lies in eradication of the barberry 
bush. At the time the barberry eradi- 
cation project was started in 1918, 
durum wheats were the only grains 
commercially grown that were re- 
sistant to rust. For more than 50 
years agronomists have been seeking 
varieties of bread wheat that would 
resist the stem rust. 

In addition to destroying wheat, 
black stem rust is the most destruc- 
tive plant disease that attacks smal] 
grain crops such as oats, barley and 
rye. 

Not until Ceres, a spring wheat, 
was developed and distributed in 
1926, was a satisfactory rust-resist- 
ant commercial variety of wheat 
placed in the hands of farmers. This 
one wheat saved the nation millions 
of bushels of grain and protected 
the farmers’ labor, until 1935 when 


CASH for 
YOUR BAGS 


IN L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
OR CARLOAD LOTS 











QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 


COTTON & BURLAP 


® OF ALL SIZES 

© OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


<elc) AMERICAN 
w= BAG CO. 





eo —_—_- 


WRITE - WIRE- PHONE 
COLLECT 


BAGS BOUGHT and SOLD 
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a race of stem rust, previously un- 
important, destroyed 119 million 
bushels in that one year. Since then, 
several rust-resistant varieties have 
been produced by the plant breeders. 
These varieties are grown commer- 
cially in the spring wheat territory 
of the U.S. and Canada. 

Among these are Thatcher, New- 
thatch, Rival, Pilot, Mida, Renown 
and Regent. Two winter wheat varie- 
ties, Austin and Seabreeze, are now 
being grown on small acreages in 
Texas. Only trained scientists can 
satisfactorily develop and test new 
varieties. 

It appears to be a continuous fight 
between man and nature, for thus 
far no variety of small grain has 
been produced that is resistant to 
all the known races of rust. 


Last year grain crops had a farm 
value of about $3,750 million. When 
processed, the value is more than 
doubled and, as human food, it is 
consumed by everyone. The grains 
used for animal feed are required 
by every state in the nation. To a 
large degree the price of grain con- 
trols production and prices of many 
aniinal products. Nearly three quar- 
ters of the total U.S. small grain 
production is grown in the barberry 
eradication area. This national food 
resource must be protected. 


Losses caused by black stem rust 
have been tremendous in past years. 
Two hundred million bushels of 
wheat have beeen lost in a single 
vear in the U.S. The effects of such 
losses on the economic life of the 
country are severe. One implement 
company alone had machinery order 
cancellations amounting to more than 
$500,000 in one state during the rust 
epidemic of 1935. 

Definite progress in reducing stem 
rust losses has been made by the de- 
struction of millions of rust spread- 
ing barberry bushes and the develop- 
ment and use of rust-resistant varie- 
tics of grains. More than 340 mil- 
lion barberry bushes have been de- 
stroyed since eradication was started 
on a national scale. 


The average annual rust loss of 47 
million bushels of wheat alone, sus- 
tained by the farmers of 13 North 
Central states during the period of 
1915-30 has been reduced to 24 mil- 
lion bushels for the period 1931-45. 
During the last five years the loss 
has been less than 5 million bushels. 


It should be realized that nearly 
75% of all the wheat and oats grown 
in the barberry eradication area has 
little or no resistance to the races of 
rust which now predominate. 


There are no rust-resistant varie- 
ties of rye. Only a very small acre- 
age of the barley grown has any 
rust-resistance. The rapid completion 
of the barberry eradication work is 
needed to reduce local and regional 
losses still further, and also to pro- 
tect the new superior varieties of 
grain from the many races of rust 
Which each year are produced by 
hybridization on all rust-spreading 
barberry bushes. 

At first it was believed that the 
responsibility for finding and destroy- 
ing barberry bushes should rest with 
the land owner. To do this it has 
been necessary to educate the gen- 
eral public, and particularly the 
farmers, regarding the relationship 
between the common barberry and 
black stem rust, to recognize the 
guilty bush, to impress on them the 
need for the eradication of this rust- 
Spreading bush, and to crystallize this 
knowledge into action. 

It is every land owner’s individual 
job to destroy all barberry bushes on 
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his own property and encourage his 
neighbors to do likewise. 

It is worthless to destroy barber- 
rics on only part of the infested prop- 
erties in a community or county. Be- 
cause black rust is carried long dis- 
tances by the wind, the control pro- 
gram is considered different from 
some other disease control project 
where very local protection will solve 
the problem. 

It is decidedly wasteful to jump 
from one property to another, wait- 
ing until it is convenient for the 
tenant or owner to work with the 
state or federal fieldman. 

Some idea of how difficult eradi- 


cation is may be suggested by the 
fact that a bush one foot in diameter 
requires 10 lb. of crushed salt or a 
gallon of kerosene applied to the 


crown to destroy it. If the bush is ° 


growing near vegetation which also 
would be killed by this application, 
the bush must be dug out. Care must 
be taken that no roots remain. Seed- 
lings may start from the smallest 
bit of root. 

As a result of the letdown during 
the war years, more funds than nor- 
mally would be needed are urgently 
required to bring the rework up to 
date. A careful study of the imme- 
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diate needs shows that $2 million a 
year is required for five years. 
: ¥ ¥ 
Editor’s Note: The foregoing article 
appeared originally in a recent issue 
of the GTA Digest, published by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOB DESCRIPTION DIRECTORY 


The War Manpower Commission 
has recently published a directory 
for the use of U.S. Employment 
Agencies which describes the nature 
of jobs in the flour milling industry. 











Distributors of — 


GEARS AND REDUCERS 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 
SILK BOLTING CLOTH 
WIRE CLOTH 

WOVEN COTTON BELTS 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 


COUPLINGS 

MOTOR REDUCERS 

STEEL SCREW CONVEYORS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


Since 1939 
—and then only 10% 


“Price explanations” are always annoying—but facts are 


facts, and we too were eventually faced with the inevitable. 


However, the adjustment we were forced to make was 
slight—only 10% in our Roll Grinding and Corrugating prices 


—and bear in mind that no other increases were made since 


1939! 


What other commodity can you buy today — even bread 


and flour — that has advanced only 10% in price over so long 


a period? 


And to further justify our slight price increase, we have, 
during the past several years, gteatly improved our methods 
of operation, plants and their facilities whereby we are en- 
abled to do far better work and make faster deliveries, which 


of course is reflected in the saving you make when you send 


your Rolls to ESSMUELLER! 


SO— Keep Your ROLLS “rolling” to... 


The ESSMUELLER Comsany 


Engineers = Manufacturers 
KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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cet ALL THE DUST AND 


INFESTED MATERIAL with 
HOFFMAN VACUUM CLEANING 


More and more mill operators 
are finding they extend operat- 
ing time between fumigation 
periods with a Hoffman Vacuum 
Cleaning installation. This quick 
convenient and efficient method 
actually removes all dust and in- 
fested stock. 

The powerful suction of 
Hoffman equipment cleans thor- 
oughly while your mill is in 
operation, thereby cuts shut- 
down time to a minimum. You 
save man-hours and increase pro- 
duction. Also, you eliminate fire 
and dust explosion hazards, be- 
cause overhead cleaning can be 
done while your mill is in 
operation. 


The Honor Roll of the milling 
industry is using Hoffman Vac- 
uum Cleaning Systems. To find 
out more about the production- 
building advantages of Hoffman 
Vacuum Cleaning write for com- 
plete details today. 


rey ted iy 


With the Hoffman Vacuum Cleaning System, all 
dust and infested material is carried to one cen 
tral point. Easy disposal — no chance to veal 
This diagram shows a typical Hoffman Stationary 
installation with permanent piping. Note how 
several sweepers can operate simultaneously in 
different locations, 


U.S.HOFFMAN tics 





AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





Jones-HErreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL Mutual Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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$mall—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 


of experience and technical “know 


how.” 


bs a * 


The Kansas Milling 
wicuita Company 


KANSAS 




















LONGHORN ENGINEERING CO. 


INDUSTRIAL SHEET METAL AND STEEL PLATE FABRICATORS 
AND ERECTORS FOR ALL GRAIN PROCESSING INDUSTRIES. 


No Job Too Light or Too Heavy 
P. O. box 4176 FT. WORTH 6, TEX. 








coLumpsiA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 

































Smooth Blending PITTSBURGH 

, PLATE GLASS COMPANY 

' Free sa Flowing aia a poy age 
\ Correct Particle Size __| St. Louis Shitahaiehie 
. Minneapolis Chicago 

Won-Caking oad erga ee ic catans 

New York Cincinnati 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION | San Francisco Boston 
————_ 





COLUMBIA( J CHEMICALS | 


PAINT + GLASS - 





CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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A Compact Flour Mill 


(Continued from page 20a) 


cured to the side of the boot with 
screen-door hooks. All boots are re- 
placed once a week and all that 
is necessary in changing the bot- 
toms is to unfasten the four hooks, 
drop the bottom off and fasten the 
replacement bottom on the _ boot. 
The boots thus can be completely 
cleaned while the mill is on the run. 

All flour conveyors, too, are 
equipped with drop-bottoms for ease 
in cleaning. Other sanitation fea- 
tures of the plant include the hop- 
per-bottom purifiers, the free-swing- 
ing sifters, a rigid and systematic 
housekeeping schedule, and frequent 
spot fumigations. 

Extensive alterations in the pack- 





All enrichment and improver feeders for the mill 


are centrally located. Shown above 


five Novadel feeders and two flour agitators. In- 


gredients are handled by air. 
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aging department are now under 
way and when completed will per- 
mit increased efficiency in that de- 
partment. The plant does not have 
space to accommodate bulk storage 
facilities, so two packing crews are 
required. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Magnetic Separator 


Operating and designed character- 
istics of the Eriez Giant make it the 
first permanent non-electric magnetic 
separator adaptable for use in ter- 
minal grain elevators, according to 
the Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. The com- 
pany states that newly-designed 
Alnico castings provide a deep, con- 








is a bank of 


stant and uniform magnetic field 
which will remove tramp iron from 
heavy free flowing material flows. 
The effective cleaning range varies, 
depending upon the volume and veloc- 
ity of the grain. 

Special face plates are built of 
abrasive-resistant steel and are fur- 
nished in either a flat or stepped pole 
face. The face plate required de- 
pends upon the application and the 
type and size of tramp iron to be re- 
moved. 

The manufacturers point out that 
proper installation of the separator 
prevents fires and explosions, protects 
personnel, prevents damage to screen- 
ing equipment and if a milling opera- 
tion is performed, protects hammer- 
mills and grinders. These units may 
be employed in grain elevator boots, 
in grain spouts leading to elevator 
leg boot,* in ‘short intermediate 
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gravity flow chutes at the end of a 
belt conveyor or arranged in a baffle 
effect in vertical gravity flow drops. 

The magnets are available in sizes 
ranging from 6 in. upward and can be 
built any width to give magnetic pro- 
tection the full width of conveying 
lines. Special designs are available 
on request, 

Major advantages of the Giant are 
listed by Eriez as follows: 

1. No wiring, current or electrical 
accessories. 

2. Minimum maintenance. 

3. Not affected by water or wet 
material, uninterrupted protection 
and ability to withstand temperatures 
up to 600° F. 

4, Extremely deep penetrating 
magnetic field. 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained from the Eriez Manufacturing 
Co., 3177 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 





Equipment produced by the Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Products control for the Hopkinsville, Ky., and 
Paul, Minn., is prominent in the cleaning depart- Johnson City, Tenn., plants of the Southwestern 
ment. Shown above are two Haaky cleaning ma- division of the company, in addition to the Louis- 


chines installed in the very limited space available. ville plants is handled in Louisville Iaboratory. 
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Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 


100 Gold St. 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD 
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For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 






Trade Mark 








New York 7, N. Y. 
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Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 
birthplace of world-famous 


| “SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH ! 


Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 





H. C. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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there has been some criticism of 

the milling industry to the effect 

that it has not kept pace with the 

advancements in science and technol- 

ogy to the extent that many other 
industries have. 

A few of the more rabid critics 

have intimated that nothing really 

new has been introduced into the mill- 


Fee the past number of years 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Teamwork Essential in Modernization 


By R. R. Brotherton 


ing process since the advent of the 
purifier and the roller mill. At times 
the mill equipment manufacturer has 
been singled out for special criticism 
because of the status of our present 
equipment. He is usually blamed for 
the few changes that have been made 
or attempted in the design of our 
basic machinery. It is pointed out 
that until a few years ago a company 


buying a new stand of rolls, a new 
purifier, or a new sifter would, in all 
probability, receive one that differed 
little, if any, from a machine that 
would have been furnished 25 or 30 
years ago; also, that some of our 
machines today are basically the same 
as when they were first introduced. 
We must concede that there is 
some truth in these statements, but 















































wus GPEIDEN z'CO 
pals. nde 


features: 


—low-cost insurance .. . 


GET “IN. TRANSIT" 
INSURANCE FOR YOUR 
CLEAN FLOUR WITH 


Thapwaaicle 


Many mills have adopted the use of LARVACIDE 
as standard warm weather practice for car fumiga- 
tion. When you use LARVACIDE, the only thing 
that gets transportation is the clean flour you ship 
—no free rides for insect pests! Look to LARVA- 
CIDE, the penetrating tear gas fumigant, for these 


only a quart or so for average car. 


—no special sealing . .. simply wedge doors. 


—no delay ... car can be turned over to railroad im- 


mediately. 


—a cinch to handle! Spray approximately one pint at each 
end of loaded car. Close and wedge doors. Takes about 
5 minutes! 


Keep LARVACIDE in mind for 


MACHINERY TREATMENT—Gives concen- 
trated coverage in heavily infested areas, 
penetrates residual stock in conveyors, boots, 
etc. Destroys insects, egglife and larvae. 


VAULT TREATMENT— LARVACIDE controls 
small infested lots, samples and returned 
sacks. 

RODENT CONTROL— kills rats and mice 
without carcass nuisance in buildings and 
burrows. Easy and inexpensive. 


ISCO SPRAY— (Best by Test) Insecticide for 
food product plants—(No DDT). Inside ma- 
chinery and bins when mill is idle. Build- 
ings and Warehouses anytime. Excellent 
product for bakeries also house flies—roaches 
—beetles, etc. Use in any good hand or elec- 
tric sprayer. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Omaha Philadelphia 
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l Please send us more information about Larvacide, the | 
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l Please send more information on ISCO SPRAY. [| | 
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it is hardly fair to say that the equip- 
ment manufacturer alone is respon- 
sible for this condition. Mill manage- 
ment and the operative miller have 
also been at fault. We should keep 
in mind that for 20 years prior to the 
late war, very few new mills were 
built as there was more than ample 
capacity in the country to take care 
of all milling needs. Also, during the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is 
the text of an address presented at 
the 52nd annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers by 
Mr. Brotherton, superintendent of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and a member of the research 
committee of the AOM. 





depression years of the 30’s competi- 
tion was exceedingly keen in milling 
and during this period mill manage- 
ment, as a rule, was quite cool to 
the idea of replacing existing equip- 
ment. In fact, few mills could be in- 
duced to buy anything new that was 
not absolutely necessary. This was 
doubly true if the needed equipment 
could be purchased second-hand. 

These conditions, coupled with the 
all-out effort that went into winning 
the war, offered few inducements to 
the equipment manufacturer to spend 
much time or money on research to 
improve machine design. The results 
are obvious; few changes were made. 

Trying to place the blame for our 
past mistakes is not too important at 
this time as very likely it would turn 
into a case of the kettle calling the 
pot black. The important thing now 
is that we recognize that we have a 
real job ahead of us and that an 
all-out effort be made to accomplish 
it in the least possible time. 

Present conditions are somewhat 
reversed from those that have just 
been mentioned. The future should 
offer considerable promise to the 




















DAY AIR FILTER — The Day Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has announced 
the introduction of its Autoclean Dust 
Filter, produced to meet the demand 
in the flour milling industry for a 
dust filter that will operate contin- 
uously and automatically. The “blow- 
back” rings, traveling the length of 
the filter tubes, automatically dis- 
lodge the trapped dust from the cloth, 
insuring high efficiency operation of 
the unit. It was exhibited at the re- 
cent national convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers in Chi- 
cago. 
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“High replacement costs today make 


careful insurance appraisals necessary” 


—From an address by M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., at a 


a recent meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers 
; Assn., at Alton, lil. 


The Appraisal Service Co., Inc., is pleased to 
count among its clients in the flour milling industry 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., builder of the 


newest and most modern flour mill in this country. 


Mr. Mulroy and other officials in his company 
know the value of careful appraisals. Let us 
explain how our trained engineers may be of 


service to you. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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CANMO! Ale BRAND) 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gunue 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit 
Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one standard 
only—perfection, to ensure complete page and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IS BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE .... «2 « « ENGLAND 
cd nsbealil aaa aS 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 


Flour Exchange "The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minnespotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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ALBERT GODDE, BEDIN, ine. 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH, SILK GRIT GAUZE, 
NYLON BOLTING and adi. “ 
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437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


MILLS: DEPEW, N.Y. + ANDOVER, N. Y. 
Branch Ofices—CHICAGO: 300 W. Adams St. ¢ LOS ANGELES: $13-819 Santes $t. 
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DOES YOUR MILL HAVE 
THIS PROBLEM? 


Cut bag handling costs and 





add to your profits with 
FLEXOVEYOR Boxcar 
Loader 


Profits can be greater when this prob- 
lem is solved. FLEXOVEYOR solves 


e/ it by speeding up loading and unload- 
, ing of trucks or boxcars. Helps move 
Flexoveyor taking bags off regular bags or cartons around the plant, too. 
conveyor into far end of box car. 
Electrically operated—Unit is portable and can be operated any- ‘ 


where in the plant. It’s flexible and can be operated around curves Blue Ribbon COST CALCULATOR 
right or left up to 90 degrees. Reversible—Can be used for load- —enables you to figure your bag 
ing or unloading. Sturdy design permits either end to be raised cost , we of Let contig Spay 
i lic hand-operated lift. accurately. Sent without obligation 
and lowered by simple hydraulic hand-ope chong with Bhec Ribbon Bar’ Price 
List. Write.today to Dept. NM. 


ENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


4515 S. Western Blud., Chicago 9, Il. 


Plants at 
NO OBLIGATION 1 West Burlington, la. Chicago, Ill. 


Nome 


What is your Problem? Tell us of your particular problem and we'll suggest 
the method by which Flexoveyor can help you. 














Send coupon for 


free literature 
now. \ Firm 





Street address 


i ell 
FLEXHOQUEYVOR FG. COMPANY 


oe ae fee were Fe DENVER 2, COLORADO 











eee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 


Need New Rolls? | | “ie “= 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding THE W 3 LONG 2 CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOI! 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin . 


City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 











will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





























OMEGA (Uicamiser SIMPLE as 


The Omega Vitamiser is automatic and can be relied 
on to supply the right amount of enrichment to your 
product. Positive volumetric measurement is maintained 
by a machined groove in the feeding disc. A variable 
speed drive, adjustable by dial and ver- 

nier over a 100 to 1 range, can be 
- Constant check: weigh- 


scale shows amount fed. varied infinitely between minimum and 

- Precise control: hand wheel 

adiustment; rate-of-feed max i mum. 

al with vernier. ‘ ° 

- Simple mechanism: even Write for Bulletin E1-55 

distribution; continvous 
feeding. 


- Removable hopper: simply OMEGA MACHINE co. Division of Builders tron Foundry 


lift off to empty contents. 














89 CODDING STREET PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
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equipment manufacturers who can 
supply some of the answers to our 
problems. The heavy demands of war- 
time operations on equipment that 
was too old to start with, plus the 
exacting demands of pure food laws, 
and the economic need of more effi- 
cient machines, make much of the 
milling equipment in this country ob- 
solete and in need of replacement now 
or in the next few years. 

It is no longer a case of consider- 
ing modernization for many mills; it 
is a must with them if they expect 
to meet successfully the demands of 
modern competition. 

It is unfortunate at this time that 
there remains so much work to be 
done on equipment design to make it 
adequate for future needs, but it is 
gratifying to see the response that is 
being given by all branches of the 
industry in accepting the challenge. 

The Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, through its research committee, 
has made special efforts to offer sug- 
gestions and outline needed features 
for the milling equipment of the fu- 
ture. In addition, a number of equip- 
ment manufacturers have taken ad- 
vantage of the committee’s offer to 
meet with them and discuss their pro- 
posed changes in machine design. 

That these meetings have been 
fruitful is best evidenced by the many 
new features that are offered for your 
consideration in the exhibit rooms 
of this convention. We urge all mem- 
bers to visit the exhibit rooms and to 
discuss freely the innovations found 
there. 

It is the intention of the AOM re- 
search committee to hold further 
meetings during the coming year for 
those equipment manufacturers who 
are interested. In these meetings it 


has been the policy of the committee 
not to make specific recommendations 
as to machine design, as it was felt 
that the best interests of the indus- 
try would be served by leaving these 
details up to the ingenuity of the 
manufacturer. The committtee has 
confined itself to a discussion of what 
the manufacturer had to offer; then 
making recommendations based on 
the experience of the committee 
members as to the items of merit in- 
corporated in the new machines as 
well as a criticism of those that were 
undesirable. 

In the past, the manufacturer has 
been known to complain that it was 
exceedingly difficult to introduce new 
machines or make changes in exist- 
ing equipment in the milling industry 
because the operatives themselves 
usually could not agree as to what 
was or was not desirable. It is hoped 
that through these research commit- 
tee meetings with the manufacturers 
much of this difficulty can be elim- 
inated. We urge more manufacturers 
to take advantage of this offer in 
the coming year. 

The AOM research committee is 
offering this service to the equip- 
ment manufacturers with the belief 
that in this manner much time can 
be saved in the developing of satis- 
factory machines and methods. The 
committee agrees to respect the con- 
fidence of the manufacturer by not 
divulging the details of his proposals 
to his competitors. 

It is the sincere desire of the AOM 
research committee to be of all pos- 
sible help to any one who-has, or 
thinks he has, an idea that might be 
of value to the milling industry. We 
ask for suggestions or criticism from 
any one in or out of the industry as 
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to how we can be of more service. 
Milling is a stable industry. The re- 
wards for successful new ideas should 
be worth while. To a country that has 
successfully completed the atom 
bomb, our problems should not prove 
too difficult, provided we do not be- 
come self-complacent..We should be 
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content with nothing less than a 
“new look” in our mills, equipment . 
with efficient and sanitary machines 
that will be the envy of all in the 
food industry. 

The Association of Operative Mill- 
ers is playing an important role in 
this worthwhile program. 





Boxcars as a Source of 
Insect Infestation 


HE Department of Agriculture 

recently announced its intention 

to broaden the current grain 
conservation program to include (1) 
reduction of losses from infestation 
of grain and milled grain products 
while in transit in all common car- 
riers, (2) protection of relief ship- 
ments of grain and milled grain prod- 
ucts to foreign countries, (3) saving 
industry from _ substantial dollar 
losses, and (4) aiding in the protec- 
tion of our food reserves. 


The Millers National Federation, 


in its Hook-Up, a publication dis- 
tributed to members, states: 

“This should be welcome news to 
the milling industry. There is real 
danger that through carelessness, 
long storage in infested warehouses 
and because of lack of insect con- 
trol knowledge, our European Relief 
Program flour might reach the con- 
sumer in a badly infested condition. 

“The U.S. milling industry, if it 
desires to protect the reputation of 
its flour, should insist upon adequate 
insect control measures both at home 
and abroad. 


“Several governmental and private 
agencies, including the Association 
of American Railroads, were repre- 
sented at the meeting at which the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
its intention of broadening the grain 
conservation program. Quite logically, 
the first phase of grain and flour 
protection to be taken up for discus- 
sion was elimination of insects from 
common carriers—trucks, boxcars, 
barges and ships. The railroad repre- 
sentatives at once said in substance 
that the shipper should inspect box- 
cars supplied by the railroads for 
loading with- grain or flour, and if 
found to be unclean or infested, the 
shipper shouldé’ reject them.” 

The federation spokesman said that 
“such argument denotes a lack of 
realism.” It was pointed out that, 
even if boxcars were abundant, the 
suggested plan would be impractical. 

“In the first place, it is no simple 
matter to examine a boxcar for in- 
sect infestation. A superficial exam- 
ination will disclose only the gross 
infestation. To inspect a car satis- 
factorily one must dig into floor 








RICHMOND 








If a vote were taken among flour and feed mills, high speed sifting 
would win hands down as the most popular sifting method in use today. 

Reasons for this popularity are typified by Richmond Gyro-Whip 
Sifters such as the model pictured which is one of a complete line of 
high speed units for every sifting problem. These sifters possess such 
advantages as small installation space, low power requirements, and a 
greater capacity per square foot. Moreover, they come in a variety of sizes 
and types so that they can be used in either flour or feed mills, depend- 


ing on the model. 


In flour mills the Gyro-Whip is the ideal means of rebolting and is eco- 
nomical replacement for space-consuming reels, It is particularly adapted 
to’ handling break stocks, reductions, tail stocks and feed-ins and has a 
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minimum of dead areas, crevices or ledges where infestation can breed. 

In feed mills the Gyro-Whip is especially adapted for feed dressing 
where it scalps off all impurities such as strings, tags, lumps, sticks, fuzz 
and any other foreign material. When so used, the usual capacity range 
is from 8 to 24 tons per hour for a single machine. Another feed mill 
application of Richmond equipment is the use of the Gyro-Whip Cracked 


Corn Grader, for closely grading and mildly 
polishing all types of cracked corn. 

Write today for further information on 
Gyro-Whip Sifters, as well as other Richmond 
Sifters, all designed particularly to meet your 


sifting needs. 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


ww 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quota- 
tion of DIABLEND today. 


w 


B.A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll 


. 
~~ 5 


Chicago, Illinois 








cracks, remove some siding boards, 
have a good light source, and above 
all, be blessed with very good eye- 
sight. 

“In the second place, it is a safe 
prediction that if minutely examined, 
every boxcar which has recently car- 
ried grain, seeds or feed, will be 
found to be infested with insects. In 
approaching the problem it is there- 
fore reasonable and safe to go on the 
assumption that all boxcars, barges, 
ships and warehouses are infested 
with insects. Furthermore, the old 
ounce-of-prevention and  pound-of- 
cure adage is still good advice.” 


What Can Be Done? 

In answer .to the question, ‘What 
can be done about it?” the article in 
the Hook-Up said: 

“Fumigation, compressed air or 
steam have all been tried and found 
unsatisfactory. Fumigation is too 
costly, ties up the boxcar for several 
hours, and in most cases requires 
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several man-hours time for sealing 
preparation. Blowing with compressed 
air or steam has never been claimed 
to remove more than a fraction of 
the insects. Then, too, only termina] 
centers can afford the costly equip- 
ment installations. Certainly not 
every country station can be 
equipped with a high pressure air or 
steam plant. 

“Just because the previously tried 
cures have not been found satisfac- 
tory is no good reason why the rail!- 
roads should adopt a defeatist atti- 
tude. Within the past two or three 
years, tremendous advances have been 
made in the field of insect contro). 
Scores of new insect toxicants have 
been discovered. Surely one or more 
of them can be adapted to eliimnation 
of insect life in boxcars. It is doubt- 
ful if at the present time any one 
has accumulated dependable experi- 
mental evidence on which to base 
specific recommendations for treat- 
ment of boxcars.” 





Joseph Dart Credited With First 
Use of Grain Conveying System 


By W. V. Morrow 


N 1839, a greater tonnage of ag- 

ricultural products from the West 

moved into the Port of Buffalo 
than from the East which had dom- 
inated up to that time. In the fol- 
lowing year, the first grain from Wis- 
consin was received by the local ele- 
vators. Grain receipts now had 
passed the two million bushel mark 
and were headed upward. Forward 
looking grain men wondered how the 
increasing volume would be emptied 
from the sailing vessels and conveyed 
into the elevators on account of the 
lack of sufficient laborers. The com- 
mon saying in the city up to that 
time in discussions of economical 
methods of elevation was that Irish- 
men’s backs were the cheapest meth- 
od known of handling grain. 


However, an early grain man, Jos- 
eph Dart, had other ‘ideas. He 
thought that he had planned out a 
cheaper and faster method of han- 
dling grain. So, in 1842, after hear- 
ing many doubts and misgivings from 
other grain and elevator men of that 
day, he brought to completion the 
first elevator in the city with an end- 
less bucket conveyor which proved no 
less a boon to the worker than a 
marked contribution to the growth 
of the grain industry. It cut handling 
costs in half and the conveyor line 
with its buckets transfering grain 
from vessel to elevator to barge be- 
came the talk of the town. The prin- 


ciple worked out by Dart is substan- 
tially the same as used today in un- 
loading grain from freighters. 

Dart’s enterprise was very time] 
for by 1845, receipts of wheat in 
creased to 5,581,790 bu., and wit) 
very few dips continued to expan 
until it reached the all time high o 
282 million bushels in 1928, a worl 
record for receiving and _ shippin; 
grain at any single city. 

A model of Dart’s elevator and 1, 
000 sq. ft. copy of a painting showing 
Buffalo’s waterfront at the time, was 
one of the leading features of the re- 
cent Buffalo Industrial Exhibition 
The model was reproduced to scale as 
well as boats in the harbor, including 
the square rigger Lucile which is be- 
ing emptied of grain at the Dari 
elevator while a canal barge stands 
by to receive a cargo. The painting 
and the model of the Dart elevator 
and shipping are part of an exhibit 
by the Buffalo Historical Society. 

Near the Dart exhibit, Genera! 
Mills, Inc., had an interesting minia- 
ture flour mill in operation while a 
short distance away, the Ontario Bis- 
cuit Co. showed the varied foods out 
of which grain is made. Best Foods 
Inc., had an exhibit showing mor 
foods of which grain is the base in- 
gredient in many of them. The Amer 
ican Machine and Foundry Co. hac 
one of their latest bread wrapping 
machines in operation, illustrating 
the modern sanitary method of wrap 
ping bread. 


This is a scale model of Dart’s elevator which was on exhibit at the Buf- 
falo Industrial Exposition. The elevator is believed to be the first to use 
the conveyor system of elevating grain. 
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Heavy mails... 
helpful answers 


Inquiries from millers make up a large and important part 
of our mail. More and more millers want to know about our 
St. Regis Packaging Systems... exactly what they do, how 


they'll help in a given situation. 


We are glad to tell the industry that we have the only eco- 
nomically practical answer to the one-trip container. That is 
because the St. Regis Packaging System is the only completely 
sanitary method of packaging bakery flour. 


When you install this system, you have a one-man-operated 
packer which works in combination with St. Regis multiwall 
valve bags—designed especially for it. These bags offer the 
utmost in sanitation, and the whole operation is clean, effi- 


cient, economical. 


A St. Regis sales office will be glad to talk with you about 


your use of bags and packers. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF sR ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE » NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. * CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
R.. 

Lo 








REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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sErgR AgIONs BY LENGTH 
WITH Q@RTER DISCS 


Nothing -e b@simpler or more effective than 
the Carter @& sc method of length separation. "@ 


Undercut po “ea grain gi 
signed to hand oe 
for the separati of m seeds abe ain, sm@ 


pockets pick out the weed s which are  =@ 
than the grain being handled. ign material 
or grain of more (or less, as the cas€ may be) than 


the desired length can remain in the disc pockets 
as they rise during operation. Different types of 
discs are applied for each kind of grain being 
cleaned. 


2 THOUSANDS OF POCKETS 
TO ASSURE THOROUGH S&PARATIONS 


thousands of pockets for accurate, thoro sepa ns. The 
entire mass of grain b cleaned 
comes in contact th pockets. 
A special return veyor enables the 
operator to sen liftings from the 

NOW YOU CAN GET tail-end discs bi “@ e head end of 
handy file-size bind- the disc section for re Wi nine The op- 


ers containing Hart- erator has . co 1 of the clean- 
Carter illustrated ing LA 


Individual Carter Discs make up the d ecti cs 





folders on machines 
that serve your par- 
ticular businesses. 


Write to us if you eS 
want one of these. S é 


3 THE COMMETE INE... 
A CARTER DIG@SEPAPATOR 


Here’s the complete unit for that vital spot in the Compact, economical, and all-enclosed for efficient 
mill cleaning system. Carter Disc Separators are and profitable operation. Install Carter Disc Sep- 
available in sizes and types to meet your particular arators in your wheat cleaning system. Thorough 
needs. Machines can be mounted singly or in series. cleaning is important to your flour quality! 














I DAMAGE:..In Wheat. . .In Only 5 Minutes 


the dye test indicate 6 insect fragments per Ib. in the patent flour! 


Easy For 
4 Under Ideal Terminal Elevator Conditions (but not fumigated) Anyone To Use 


This Amazing 


c . 
—_* a 
= a 
> 
3 — 


TAKE 5 GRAMS (1 teaspoonful) 
of a representative sample of 
wheat from bin or car. Place in 
any glass dish. 


heat was unloadedin August and “© AFTER DYEING. Same sample now shows 7% weevil damage (which 
above sample showed no visible indicates 42 insect fragments per pound in the patent flour!), even 
dwas graded No. 1 Hard Wheat. though this wheat had been turned.three times during storage! POUR DYE over wheat in glass 
dish ... it’s ready to use direct 
from bottle. Use only enough to 
completely cover grain sample. 


din Mill Elevators (and fumigated 2 weeks after unloading) 


LEAVE SAMPLE IN DYE 5 
MINUTES. Then pour off liquid 
back into bottle (it can be used 
again and again.) 


COUNT INFESTED KERNELS— 
only broken and insect-damaged 
kernels will be discolored. 


Wheat was graded No. 1 Hard. It AFTER DYEING. Photo shows this same wheat 10 months later— 


, 1947, and treated with COOK’S in May, 1948—with the unbelievably small weevil damage of less SEE NEXT PAGE FOR 
Uumigant at the rate of one gal- than 14 of 1%. This wheat was treated with COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE INFORMATION 1M HOW 


1,000 bushels of grain. Grain Fumigant only once, and turned only twice. 
TO GET THIS DYE —————>> 


© 1948, Cook Chemical Co. 





MILLERS: 


Now, for the first time, with this simple, easy- 
to-use dye solution, you can see previously con- 
cealed insect infestation that causes 85% of your 
fragmentation trouble! 


As the Wheat Improvement Associations have 
improved the seed and varieties of wheat, so can 
you assist in protecting and preserving the quality 
of wheat by the use of this amazing new dye—- 
a dye that actually reveals hidden infestation 
never before visible to the naked eye! wil 


To virtually stop this costly damage, wheat 
should be fumigated or treated immediately after 
harvesting in the first stage of storing: (1) on the 
farm; (2) in the country elevator; (3) in terminal 
elevators; or (4) in mill storage. 


Science has given you this amazing new dis- 
covery which, if properly and consistently used, 
will be a boon to the entire grain industry. You 
can save costly shrinkage in your wheat and help 
control fragmentation by fumigating your grain 
and showing your local grain producers and grain 
handlers how they can protect themselves, and 


indirectly protect you against costly insect damage 
losses. 


This amazing picture story is brought to you through the 
courtesy of the 


COOK CHEMICAL COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 


NOTICE: Photographs and text are copyrighted in full by Cook Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Reprints of this material will be furnished on request. 





COOK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
935 N. Wabash, Sta. F., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


Ship Us Immediately: 
FREE Bottle COOK-DYE Insect-Damage Detector. (ENOUGH FOR 100 TESTS!) 


5 Gal. Cans COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE Grain Fumigant ($2.00 per gal.) 
52% Gal. Drums COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE Grain Fumigant ($1.75 per gal.) 








STATE 
Quantity Discounts On Request. 
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—PEAK STANDARD 
FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 


its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 


stands out. A fine short patent from I cy ( xy 
selected hard winter wheats of proven } 

baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a ; y ” 

sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. wo At j | 
The extra baking values of SUPER- , 


FLOUR are easily evident to the 

baker and bread buyer alike .. . and ; 

you'll like the way this superior flour . } REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


m,, FLOUH Standard of Quality 
ROBINSON NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


SALINA, KANSAS INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ’ : w York Ci 
Sen’ Wael Sendiees Seacmenne Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. aaeone = wad 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade ® Enid Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange " 

New York Rubber Exchange ’ Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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WASHINGTON — Compared with 
the past few years, Europe in the 
next three years may buy less food 
from the U.S. and Canada and more 
from other countries. Purchases of 
North American farm machinery and 
fertilizers will steadily decline. De- 
spite substantial restoration of pre- 
war crop acreages by 1950, and of 
most kinds of livestock except horses, 
Europe will not be producing as much 
meat and livestock products then as 
is produced before the war. Because 
of the increase in population, Euro- 
peans will not be fed as well on the 
average as prewar. 

These facts highlight a report on 
“European Programs of Agricultural 
Reconstruction and Development” 
just issued by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

The report is based on a study by 
the FAO staff of all available plans 
and programs of European countries. 
Adjustments have been supplied by 
FAO to bring projections within the 
limits of what farmers could be ex- 
pected to do. The results show what 
the situation in Europe will be by 
the 1950-51 consumption year if the 
national programs can be fully car- 
ried out and if weather conditions are 
normal. The expected production, 
however, is also based upon European 
countries having available the in- 
creased supplies of fertilizers, im- 
ported feed concentrates and farm 
machinery assumed in the programs, 
upon continuation of high levels of 
business activity and employment 
and upon a continued expansion in 
international trade between different 
parts of Europe, as well as between 
Europe and other continents. 

The report was prepared as a re- 
sult of a cooperative agreement be- 
tween FAO and the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 


Report Summarized 


A summary of the reports’ conclu- 
sions follows: 

The winter and spring weather for 
1948 has been generally favorable and 
Europe seems likely to harvest the 
best grain and hay crops since the 
war. But even with good crops, hun- 
ger in Europe will not be over. The 
population of Europe (west of the 
Soviet frontiers) has irfcreased since 
prewar by 13 millions. Food consump- 
tion per person in Europe has gener- 
ally been seriously below prewar, not 
only in total calories, but also in the 
most desirable foods, meats, dairy 
and poultry products and oils and 
fats. While better crops will permit 
immediate improvement in consump- 
tion of bread, livestock numbers are 
so reduced it may take years to re- 
store production of the livestock 
products needed for better nutrition. 

The agricultural plans of European 
countries call as a whole for substan- 
tial restoration of prewar crop acre- 
ages by 1950 and for net imports of 
food grains and meat into Europe 
substantially larger than prewar. 
They also call for most classes of 
livestock except horses to be restored 
about to or above prewar numbers by 
1950-51. Full restoration of the out- 
put of meat and livestock products, 
however, will lag behind because 
many of the cattle will be young 
stock and because feed-concentrate 
supplies may be inadequate. This pro- 
jected full recovery of livestock num- 
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FAO Report Indicates Decline 
in European Buying from U.S. 


bers between the low point in 1946 
or 1947 and 1950, in only three to 
four years, compares with the sever 
to 10 years it took to restore live- 
stock numbers after World War I 
To achieve these goals, the pro- 
grams call for increasing consump- 
tion of fertilizers one half to three 
quarters above prewar, for livestock 
production generally to depend on 
imported feed concentrates even 
more than it did previously, and for 
mechanical draft power to be sub- 
stantially increased above prewar. 
Even if these optimistic plans are 
fulfilled and the production and im- 
port goals are achieved, the pattern 
of food consumption, considered from 
a nutritional point of view, will re- 
main unsatisfactory in many south- 
eastern and central European coun- 
tries, including Germany. In other 
countries, however, the average qual- 
ity of the diet may reach or exceed 
pre-war standards by 1950-51. 


Materials Needed 


The fulfillment of these agricul- 
tural programs depend upon ma- 
terials for production being supplied, 
intra-European trade being expanded, 
agricultural technology being im- 
proved and imports being obtained to 
the extent called for in the various 
programs. 

Availability of necessary materials 
for production ranks high in fulfill- 
ing the agricultural programs. These 
include carrying through projected 
substantial increases in the produc- 
tion of nitrogen and (in most coun- 
tries) in the importation of potash 
and phosphate rock or superphos- 
phate; expanding the production of 
tractors to replace or supplement 
work stock; and increasing the pro- 
duction and imports of feed grains 
and oil cake for livestock. In addi- 
tion, achievement of the nutrition 
goals also calls for even heavier im- 
ports of grains into Europe in the 
years ahead than during recent years. 

A second aspect of the programs is 
the assumption as to intra-European 


trade. Partial restoration of prewar 
exports of grain from the Danubian 
countries and of livestock products 


from some countries in northern and 


eastern Europe will only partially 
meet import requirements elsewhere 
in Europe. The extent to which Euro- 
pean needs, especially in highly in- 
dustrialized countries, can be met by 
increased production for export else- 
where in Europe has to be considered. 


In some other products, such as 
potatoes, fish, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and eggs, the export programs 
of those European countries which 
expect to export seem to total sub- 
stantially more than the import pro- 
grams of other European countries 
coupled with probable imports into 
other continents. These cases require 
reconsideration to see whether mea- 
sures can be taken to make fuller 
use in Europe of the food which is 
expected to be available, whether 
markets can be found elsewhere, or 
whether the production and export 
programs will need to be re- 
examined. 


Specific Steps Listed 

Thirdly, there are the specific steps 
that might be taken to insure the 
most rapid expansion in agricultural 
output. These include such measures 
as interchange of improved supplies 
of seed, using the most effective seed- 
ing practices and securing the proper 
drilling equipment for that purpose, 
making the most effective use of re- 
cently discovered plant hormones and 
pesticides, producing the appropriate 
supplies of chemicals for these pur- 
poses and arranging to produce and 
distribute the spare parts needed to 
put the existing tractors and farm 
machinery into the most practical 
and serviceable condition. 

The achivement of the European 
programs will depend to no small ex- 
tent upon agricultural developments 
in other parts of the world. The out- 
put of food, fertilizers and machinery 
in these other areas may not be suf- 
ficient to permit large enough export 














NEW BAG PLANT—The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., has just opened a mod- 
ern bag plant at St. Lambert, Que., for the manufacture of cotton, jute 
and multiwall paper bags. Situated at Cote Noir Road and St. Charles 
St., the new plant pictured above, covers an area of 96,000 sq. ft. It 
houses, in addition to the bag plant itself, the administration and plant 
offices, machine shop, boiler room, lunch room, garage, employee rest 
rooms and locker rooms. The plant is laid out on a straight-line produc- 
tion basis. Machinery is completely modern throughout. Bag forming 
can be done automatically on a single machine, with three or four colors 
being printed at the same time. Other equipment includes new cloth roll- 
ing machines and bag forming and sewing machines. At present cotton 
and jute bags are being manufactured, and new machinery for the manu- 
facture of multiwall paper bags is being installed. The plant is situated 
directly on the Canadian National Railway’s main line and has its own 
12-car siding and unloading platforms as well as a three-bay truck dock. 
Walls in the plant are finished in ceramic glazed tile and fluorescent 
lighting has been installed in every section of the plant. 
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surpluses to meet Europe’s import 
programs. Or shortage of foreign ex- 
change may prevent European coun- 
tries from importing as much as they 
have planned to do. 

It may be again that in some com- 
modities the recovery of production 
in Europe, coupled with continuation 
of a large production in other conti- 
nents, may lead to the emergence of 
embarrassing surpluses. All _ these 
and many other questions will come 
up for discussion at the world review 
of programs at FAO’s annual confer- 
ence next fall. 


“———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


USDA Leaflet Urges 
Grain Saving by 
Controlling Parasites 


WASHINGTON — Internal para- 
sites of livestock can be controlled to 
a highly rewarding degree, resulting 
in less waste of grain and other feeds 
and offering better opportunity to 
maintain sound foundation animals 
for future expansion of livestock pro- 
duction when grains are again plen- 
tiful, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said in announcing a new pub- 
lication, “Save Grain by Controlling 
Internal Parasites.” 

The publication points out that in- 
ternal parasites of livestock cause an 
annual $125 million loss, and brands 
these parasites as “the most treacher- 
ous of all livestock pests becausé 
their hidden work goes on day and 
night.” 

“At no time can farmers afford to 
support these parasites,” the publica- 
tion says. “Need for control is es- 
pecially called for now because of 
the world-wide demand for food to 
feed people.” 

The leaflet outlines a series of 
treatments and other measures which 
will help control the most injurious 
species of internal parasites attack- 
ing sheep, cattle, horses, swine and 
poultry. It advises farmers and ranch- 
ers about “the right control material 
and where to get it, the correct for- 
mula to use, the proper method of 
treatment and the time when para- 
sites are most vulnerable.” 

Department specialists say internal 
parasites cause infested animals and 
poultry to require more grain and 
other feeds than healthy stock in or- 
der to produce the same amount of 
meat, milk, eggs and related prod- 
ucts. Internal parasites increase the 
number of deaths among young ani- 
mals, frequently stunt survivors, 
cause marketed animals to be in- 
ferior, and often are the cause of 
condemnations of parts and carcasses. 

Experiments have _ shown _ that 
young pigs exposed to an assortment 
of internal parasites gained only a 
third as much weight as their pro- 
tected litter mates. Pigs with mod- 
erate infestation took nearly a pound 
of feed more for each pound of gain 
than did protected pigs and required 
five weeks longer to reach market 
weight. 

Sheep infested with parasites lost 
nearly a pound a week for 17 weeks, 
while uninfested lambs gained 2.4 
lb. weekly. Fairly well protected fat- 
tening steers gained weight 10 to 
30% faster than those not protect- 
ed, and gave 3 to 6 times more dol- 
lar-return on the investment. 

The publication is available through 
county agricultural agents, state ag- 
ricultural colleges, and the USDA 
Office of Information, Washington 
25, D.C. It was produced by the de- 
partment’s Office for Food and Feed 
Conservation in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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A Complete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 






+ + ee 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











FLOURS ‘wri: 


Wrhieal 


we ot CRITIC FEEDS 


al 


Full Line 


PA 








MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 

















USDA Issues Fact 
Sheet on Grasshopper 


Control Program 


WASHINGTON—Enmphasizing that 
“the critical world food and feed 
shortage makes it imperative to save 
this year’s crops from grasshoppers,” 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced publication of a fact 
sheet, “Save Crops by Controlling 
Grasshoppers.” 

It is too early to know how severe 
and extensive grasshopper damage 
may be this. year, but this pest is 
likely to increase rapidly in numbers 
if weather conditions are favorable 
to it. Department entomologists 
recognize that a serious infestation, 
such as the U.S. has not known 
since 1939, is likely after several 
years of comparatively moderate in- 
festations. 


What this could mean in 1948 is 
indicated by the total of $656 million 
in crops destroyed by "hoppers since 
1927, principally in the western two 
thirds of the nation, and by their 
biggest annual feast on record, in 
1936, when grasshoppers gobbled up 
$102 million in crops. In 1933, in 
North Dakota alone, they cost farm- 
ers $25,250,000. 

In addition to crop destruction from 
grasshoppers, damage to range and 
pasture in some years amounts to 
millions of dollars in lost feed and 
forced sale of breeding and unfinished 
meat animals. On top of this, dam- 
age to crops, pastures and range 
opens the way to soil erosion. Com- 
plete removal of vegetation, which 
can result from severe invasion, per- 
mits the soil to wash and blow and 
may leave it depleted for years. 

The new publication is designed to 
help county agents and other agri- 
cultural specialists lead an effective 
fight against the grasshopper menace. 
Experience shows that $1 spent in 
grasshopper control is worth an av- 
erage of $25 in crops saved, the fact 
sheet says. 

Should a serious infestation develop 
during 1948, these four steps are sug- 
gested as elements of an effective 
control program: 

1. Kill ’hoppers before or soon 
after they hatch. 

2. Attack survivors with bait, 
dust and spray. 

3. Kill remainder when they con- 
gregate for egg-laying. 

4. Organize community and coun- 
ty-wide control programs. 

In this publication, department 
specialists recommend good practices 
in the use of baits, dusts and sprays, 
and point to cautions which should 
be exercised in handling and applying 
them. The four-page publication was 
prepared by the Department’s Office 
for Food and Feed Conservation in 
cooperation with the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. It 
is available from state agricultural 
colleges, county agricultural agents, 
and the USDA Office of Information, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POSITION CHANGED 


WASHINGTON — The resignation 
of Paul C. Stark as director of the 
Food Distribution Programs Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministratien, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and his appointment as con- 
sultant on food distribution, were an- 
nounced recently by Ralph S. Trigg, 
PMA administrator. Mr. Stark is 
leaving his administrative post in or- 
der to devote more time to his own 
personal and business affairs. H. C. 
Albin, associate director of the 
branch, will serve as acting director. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can meet and beat 





major baking problems 
with smooth-performing 
SUNNY KANSAS. 
This superior flour is 
milled particularly for 
bakers from choicer 
wheats of proved bak- 


ing value. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. yo" 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Canada Exports 
17 Million Bu.Wheat 
and Flour in June 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour for the 
month of June totaled slightly more 
than 17 million bushels and more 
than 25% of this was in the form 
of flour. Apart from 1,331 bu. wheat, 
and 452,578 bu. in the form of flour, 
all of the wheat and flour exported 
from Canada during June went to 
British Empire countries, according 
to latest official figures. 

Figures for the crop year just con- 
cluded are not yet completed, but 
for the first 11 months, August, 1947, 
to June, 1948, inclusive, more than 
180 million bushels were cleared to 
all destinations, and one third of this 
was in the form of flour. 

In the 11 months mentioned only 
18,288,000 bu. went to non-empire 
countries. Slightly less than 10,300,- 
000 bu. of this total was in the form 
of flour. 

The June exports included 3,400,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour, and 12,- 
461,000 bu. wheat, shipped to the 
U.K., boosting total exports to the 
U.K. alone for the 11 months ending 
June, 1948, to almost 145,800,000 bu. 
The latter total included 49,304,000 
bu. in the form of flour. 

Next to the U.K. for the August- 
to-June period, India was the best 
buyer of Canadian flour, and took 
4,174,500 bu. in terms of wheat, while 
Trinidad-Tobago came next with 
slightly more than 2 million bushels 
in the form of flour; Italy, New- 
foundland, Jamaica, Norway and Eire 
followed in that order, the latter 
taking slightly more than 1 million 
bushels in the form of flour. 

Apart from the U.K., Belgium was 
the best buyer of Canadian wheat in 
the 11 months, and took slightly less 
than 3,300,000 bu. The Netherlands 
was next with 2,495,000 bu. wheat, 
and Malta followed with 2,266,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD PRICE BOOST 
IN CANADA PREDICTED 


TORONTO—It is considered likely 
that there will be a boost in bread 
prices in Canada, according to the 
Natonial Council of the Baking In- 
dustry of Canada, which held a meet- 
ing in Toronto on Aug. 4. The recent 
removal of the subsidy on shortening 
will mean an increase of $4 million a 
year in production costs, prices of 
wrappers have been doubled, wages 
are higher and cost of about 80 other 
ingredients used in baking are rising. 
Even at a higher cost, the council 
feels that bread will still be the 
cheapest form of food. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ROLLED OAT EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG — Most of the rolled 


oats, oatmeal and oats exported from 
Canada for the month of June, and 





aggregating more than 1 million 
bushels, went to Denmark, Germany 
and The Netherlands. None was ex- 
ported to the U.K., and British Em- 
pire countries took only 25,600 bu. 
in the form of rolled oats and oat- 
meal, and only 2,500 bu. oats. Of 
the June exports, Denmark took 401,- 
600 bu. oats and The Netherlands 
199,000. The 343,600 bu. exported to 
Germany was in the form of rolled 
oats and oatmeal. 

For the 11 months from August, 
1947, to June, 1948, inclusive, 3,284,- 
886 bu. oats were exported from Can- 
ada, while shipments of rolled oats 
and oatmeal were equal to 4,370,095 
bu. oats. Of this total only slightly 
more than 50,000 bu. oats, and 2,- 
156,300 bu. in the form of rolled 
oats and oatmeal went to British 
Empire countries. Half of the latter 
went to the U.K. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURT OPINION ON OLEO 
BAN ASKED IN CANADA 


TORONTO — The controversy in 
Canada as to whether the govern- 
ment should remove the ban which 
for many years has prohibited impor- 
tation of oleomargarine for consump- 
tion in the Dominion has reached a 
stage where the government is ask- 
ing the federal Supreme Court for an 
opinion. This action arises from a 
motion in the Senate asking for a 
definite legal opinion. Many members 
believe the House made a legal mis- 
take in passing the law which pro- 
hibits production or importation of 
margarine. 

The Canadian baking industry is 
interested in this question and_so also 
now are the consumers of butter, 
since, at the current high cost, many 
in the poorer classes cannot afford 
butter at all. The difference in price 
amounts to something like 30¢ Ib. 
The only interest concerned in per- 
petuating prohibition of margarine in 
Canada is the butter processing trade. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BARLEY EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—With one month of 
the 1947-48 crop year needed to 
complete the picture, exports of Ca- 
nadian barley for the 11 months end- 
ing June, amounted to 663,617 bu., 
and almost 370,000 bu. were cleared 
in the month of June alone. The 
June total was made up of 269,800 
bu. for Holland; 55,400 for Italy, and 
almost 44,000 for Mexico. The U.S. 
in the 11 months ending June last, 
took 251,341 bu. for home con- 
sumption. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE SHIPMENTS DOWN 


TORONTO—From the opening of 
navigation to July 14, lake shipments 
of Canadian grains amounted to ap- 
proximately 59 million bushels. This 
amount is 36.8 million bushels below 
that of the corresponding period of 
a year ago and 15.5 million bushels 
less than the previous low point in 
the 10-year period 1939-48. Declines 
in shipments of all grains with the 
exception of flaxseed contributed to 
the reduced total. 























Progress Reported 
in Newfoundland’s 


Union With Canada 


TORONTO — Newfoundland and 
Canada are making progress with 
their plans for amalgamation. It now 
seems likely that they will be able 
to complete their union on a basis 
that will be satisfactory. Newfound- 
land has many problems peculiar to 
herself which must be so adjusted 
as to insure the future of all her 
people. Fishing and paper production 
are at present her principal indus- 
tries, but other possibilities will help 
in rounding out her future welfare. 

So far as Canada can see, union 
will work increasingly to the advan- 
tage of both. The market Newfound- 
land provides for Canadian flour is 
valuable in the commercial setup 
and may become more so. The island 
people eat a lot of bread and they 
want nothing but the best. By work- 
ing together as a commercial unit 









to better their economic setup to the 
advantage of both. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SEED PRICES SET 


TORONTO — The seed marketing 
and publicity committees of the On- 
tario Crop Improvement Assn., in re- 
sponse to many requests for guid- 
ance in the establishment of uni- 
form and satisfactory prices for vari- 
ous grades of seeds, has recommend- 
ed the following minimum prices for 
winter wheat and rye, basis at farm, 
bags included: Winter wheat: No. 1 
seed, $2.50 bu.; No. 1 seed, Cornell 
595 variety, $3 bu.; registered No. 1 
seed, $3 bu. Rye, No. 1 seed, $2.50 
bu.; registered No. 1 Horton variety, 
$3 bu. 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NORWAY TAKES BULK OF 
’47 CANADIAN FLAXSEED 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
flaxseed for the 1947 crop year were 
comparatively small, but were boost- 
ed above the 1 million-bushel mark 
for the 11 months August, 1947, to 
June, 1948, by June exports, which 
totaled more than 641,000 bu. Th 
latter figure included 282,046 bu. 
cleared to The Netherlands; 257,817 
to Norway, and 101,390 to Poland. 
The only other country to which Ca- 
nadian flax was exported in the 11- 
month period of 1947-48 was th 
U.S., with a total of only 13,332 bu. 
Apart from this latter total, the only 
other country receiving Canadian 
flaxseed in that same period until 
the month of June was Norway. Its 
11 months’ imports of Canadian flax 
seed aggregated 717,941 bu. 





System of Private German Imports 


May Be Extended to Include Flour 


LONDON —Imports of wheat and 
flour into Germany have been satis- 
factory in recent weeks, according to 
a report made to The Northwestern 
Miller by Edgar Eichholz of Ham- 
burg, although there was no private 
business since all purchases were 
made by the emergency food plan- 
ning office in Washington. 

German importers are, however, 
taking an interest in a system inau- 
gurated by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, Frankfurt, whereby some 
firms are authorized to partake in 
what is known as “bonus business.” 
Certain firms are allowed to buy di- 
rect from the U.S., providing they 
go through the channels formulated 
by JEIA, while the occupying powers 
confirm the business and open the 
necessary dollar credits abroad. At 
present, the only commodities pur- 
chased have been coffee, tea, lemons, 
lard and other fats, all for immediate 
delivery. 

The possibility of the system being 
extended to flour is being watched by 
those German firms which were en- 
gaged in the trade before the war. 
Some merchants, at present active in 
the ‘‘bonus business,” have been al- 
lowed to purchase in advance of re- 
quirements and to store arrivals in 
Hamburg harbor, a facility which 
gives them an advantage over those 
firms who can only deliver on ship- 
ment. 

More Feed Allowed 

Mr. Eichholz has. also reported 
rumors that increased imports of ani- 
mal feed will be allowed in the near 
future in order that cattle and hog 
production can be increased. There 
has been considerable black market 
activity in hogs in the past and it 
will be recalled that the Anglo- 


American authorities experienced 
considerable difficulty a few months 
back in persuading the growers to 
declare hoarded stocks of grain, th 
lack of which caused a breakdown in 
bread.supplies for the German towns 
It has been alleged that the grain 
was used for feeding pigs, whic! 
were then sold profitably on the 
black market. The provision of amp| 
supplies of animal feed will preclude 
the use of bread grains as anima 
feed and at the same time increase 
the available supplies of meat for th: 
German consumer. 

The importation figure has beer 
estimated at 500,000 tons of corn and 
barley. In addition it is expected tha 
groundnut cake, manufactured in Ger- 
man mills and hitherto exported 1 
Denmark, will be retained for hom: 
use. Supplies of bran may also be 
made available. 


Soybean Meal Shipments Up 


Shipments of soybean meali, 
amounting to 120,000 tons, have bee: 
promised and 105,000 tons have ai- 
ready been delivered. Additional ship- 
ments of a further 120,000 tons have 
also been mentioned, but this report 
has not been confirmed. The German 
importers would prefer to have soy- 
beans, but the authorities have ruled 
that the additional fat thus ma 
available would have to be set of 
against the existing fat ration and 
have decided to concentrate on in- 
ports of meal. 

Regulations provided that 5% s« 
flour ‘should be used in bread flou: 
and this has just been increased t 
10% in order to give the population 
extra protein. The bakers, however 
have registered strong objection t 
its use, as they claim that it makes 
the bread heavy and small in size. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 











Flour and feed trade men in 
London acted as stewards when 
Queen Elizabeth laid the foundation 
stone of the new All Hallows, Bark- 
ing by the Tower Church on July 19. 
The church which is looked upon as 
the mother church of the flour and 
feed trade, was badly blitzed in the 
war and arrangements have now 
been made to rebuild. 

The church is also the center of 
the Toc H movement and funds have 
been raised both in Britain and the 
US. and Canada. J. W. McConnell, 
proprietor of the Montreal Star and 
other journals has presented a caril- 
lon of 18 bells and one of the officiat- 
ing clergymen taking part in the 
dedication ceremony was the Bishop 
of Montreal, Dr. J. H. Dixon. The 
service was conducted by a young 
clergyman from Philadelphia, The 
Rev. A. F. Kramer. The founder of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn, was 
baptized in the church, his parents 
then living on Tower Hill. The flour 
trade was well represented at the 
dedication service. 


x *k * 


The wheat harvest in Sweden, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the 
Swedish Food Commission and quoted 
by Wilh. Graf of the Goteborgs Bank, 
Stockholm, is expected to be good. 
Rye is said to have wintered slight- 
ly better than wheat. It was com- 
puted that about 13% of the wheat 
acreage and 4% of the rye had to 
be resown, figures which compare 
favorably with those of last year 
when the proportions were 25 and 
18% respectively. 


x k * 


Finland has secured her necessary 
imports of cereals by an agreement 


meas FRA ET 
Exporter 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
ea Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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with Soviet Russia to deliver 250,000 
tons in 1948. Home agricultural pro- 
duction is to be increased and ar- 
rangements have been made to im- 
port 450,000 tons of fertilizers. The 
caloric value of the daily food ra- 
tions, including flour products, but 
excluding potatoes, is now higher 
than at any time since 1941, states 
an official of the Bank of Finland. 
The figure in 1941 was 1,526 calories 
a day, dropping to 1,119 in 1945 ris- 
ing again to the present figure of 
1,601. 


x *k * 


British Ministry of Food investi- 
gation officers are understood to be 
inquiring into the source of small 
quantities of white flour, with an ex- 
traction rate lower than the present 
operative figure of 85%, said to be 
available on the black market. Sug- 
gestions have been made that the 
flour has been looted from Canadian 
shipments arriving at British ports. 


kkk 

Disposition of British shipping cir- 
cles to blame Americans for wishing 
to send half their bounty in their 
own ships is described by the London 
Daily Express as a niggling attitude 
which will find no support. Britain 
has welcomed Santa Claus. She can- 
not complain if he makes a charge 
for the reindeer that brings his gifts! 


xk k 


The Communist controlled govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia and the Brit- 
ish firm of Unilever have reached 
agreement on the payment of com- 
pensation for British interests taken 
over in the nationalization program, 
according to a report from Prague. 
Claims of the British company for 
the interests they held in the Czech 
margarine industry have been settled 
and an agreement reached on future 
supplies of raw materials for Czech 
use. Unilever will send soybeans and 
groundnuts and will receive payment 
from the proceeds of sales of Czech 
manufactured goods in Britain. 


x k * 


British bakers, who were deter- 
mined to retain the old price of 
bread in the face of severe competi- 
tion from the cooperatives as a re- 
sult of their action in reducing prices 
at the rate of 2¢ for the 3% Ib. 
loaf, have gained their first victory. 
The Norwich, Norfolk, cooperative 
society has now announced that it 
is reverting to the old prices as a 
result of increased overhead expenses. 
Other cooperative societies are ex- 
pected to follow this example and 
the bakers are congratulating them- 
selves that they decided to accept 
the advice of the master bakers’ as- 
sociation to stand firm. 
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Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
— Quality 
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IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
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Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
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Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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secretary for 12 years. 


AGRICULTURE OFFICIALS HONORED—Mark Thornburg, 
secretary of the Western Grain & Feed Assn., was one of the three for- 
mer secretarys of agriculture for Iowa honored at a recent dinner in 
Des Moines on the 25th anniversary of the founding of the department. 
With him are, left, Ray Murray, who occupied the office for four years, 


and Harry Linn, incumbent secretary since 1943. 


center, 


Mr. Thornburg was 




































Domestic supplies of rye, indicated 
at 30 million bushels for 1948-49, will 
be the smallest in nearly 50 years, 
with the exception of the past two 
seasons. Carry-over stocks of about 
3,250,000 bu. July 1, while 1 million 
bushels larger than a year earlier, 
were only 16% of the 10-year aver- 
age. The crop forecast at nearly 27 
million bushels is 3% larger than last 
year, but 29% below the 1937-46 
production. Disappearance of rye in 
the 1947-48 season was the second 
smallest of record and totaled 25 
million bushels, compared with 20 
million the year before and 44 mil- 
lion the 10-year average. With larger 
supplies of grain in prospect, prices 
of rye have declined sharply and at 
Minneapolis the July average was 
almost $1 bu. under a year ago. These 
facts are pointed out by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in a re- 
cent summary of the rye situation. 


Production of rye in 1948 was esti- 
mated July 1 at 26.7 million bushels, 
compared with 26 million produced 
last year and 37.4 million the 1937-46 
acreage. This small increase in pro- 
duction over last year is due to a 
larger acreage, as the indicated yield 
is moderately lower. The acreage for 
harvest as grain in 1948 is estimated 
at 2,187,000, about 8% above the 
2,022,000 acres harvested last year, 
but 28% below the 10-year average 
of 3,055,000. The indicated yield of 
12.2 bu. an acre this year is slightly 
above average, but .6 bu. below last 
year’s yield. 








Carry-over Below Average 
{ Carry-over stocks of rye July 
f 1 amounted to 3,342,000 bu., 1 mil- 
lion bushels above a year ago, but 
: 17 million below the 10-year average. 
| Farm stocks totaled 1,700,000 bush- 
els, almost three times as large as a 
year earlier, but only one fifth as 
large as average. Stocks of rye at ter- 
minals on July 1, 1948, were half as 
large as the same date in 1947 and 
totaled 531,000 bu. Interior mill and 
elevator stocks amounted to 1,111,- 
000 bu. on July 1 this year, com- 

pared with 722,000 bu. last year. 

















Supplies of rye for 1948-49, based 


Indicated 1948-49 Rye Stocks 
Smallest in Nearly 50 Years 


on carry-over stocks and July pro- 
duction estimates, will amount to 30 
million bushels, compared with 28 
million available for 1947-48 and 21 
million for 1946-47. With the excep- 
tion of these two years, this is the 
smallest supply in nearly 50 years 
and compares with the 10-year (1936- 
45) average domestic supplies of 
about 60 million bushels. In other 
years, notably 1933, 1934 and 1936, 
when production was small, carry- 
over stocks were relatively large. 
Imports of rye last season were neg- 
ligible, amounting to only 41,000 bu., 
compared with 1.6 million the pre- 
vious season and 2.8 million the 10- 
year average. 


Disappearance Small 

Despite an increase over the pre- 
vious season, disappearance last year 
was the second smallest of 23 years 
of record and totaled 25 million bush- 
els. This was 5 million bushels larg- 
er than the disappearance in 1946-47, 
but 19 million bushels under the aver- 
age. Consumption of rye for indus- 
trial and beverage alcohol last sea- 
son amounted to 6.7 million bushels, 
compared with 4.2 million in 1946-47 


and 8.3 million in 1945-46. Approxi- 
mately 6 million bushels of rye were 
milled for flour during the 1947-48 
season, which was 500,000 bu. moze 
than in 1946-47, but 1.5 million bush- 
els under the 10-year average. Dis- 
appearance of rye for feed last season 
totaled only 5 million bushels, the 
smallest amount in over 20 years. 
This was 200,000 bu. under the pre- 
vious low in 1946-47 and only one 
quarter of the 10-year average. 

Prices received by farmers for the 
1947 rye crop were the highest of 
record, averaging $2.31 bu., compared 
with $1.93 for the 1946 crop. With 
abundant supplies of grain in pros- 
pect in both this country and Europe, 
prices are now sharply lower than 
a year ago. At Minneapolis No. 2 rye 
averaged $1.95 bu. in July, compared 
with $2.88 a year ago, $2.24 two years 
ago, and 94¢ the 10-year average. 
Prices received by farmers for the 
country as a whole averaged $1.72 
bu. in July, $2.36 in July, 1947, $1.76 
in July, 1946, and 79¢ the July (1937- 
46) average. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COCOA ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON — A recommenda- 
tion covering the final allocation of 
cocoa beans for the period Oct. 1, 
1947, to Sept. 30, 1948, has been 
submitted to the participating gov- 
ernments, the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee of the FAO 
Council has announced. The recom- 
mended allocation covers 598,630 
long tons. This is approximately 7,000 
tons more than the total quantity 
provisionally allocated in February. 
The total, however, shows a decrease 
of approximately 22,000 tons from 
the 1946-47 allocation. 
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SPEAKERS SELECTED FOR 
GRAIN, FEED CONVENTION 


ST. LOUIS—Leaders of nationally 
prominent business organizations, 
known for their speaking ability and 
leadership, will be on the program 
of the 52nd annual convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
to be held Sept. 30-Oct. 1 in Chicago 

H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
grain mill and elevator operator, pres- 
ident of the grain and feed dealers’ 
group, will open the convention with 
the keynote address. Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Emil Schram, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and 
H. E. Sanford of the Grain Trade 
Council, will be among the other 
speakers to appear. 

Mr. Green was elected president of 
the association in 1947 and since then 
has been in demand as a speaker be- 
fore grain trade groups throughout 
the country. He is owner of the Green 
Mill & Elevator Co. at Pattonsburg. 

Mr. Uhlmann has been active in 
Board of Trade affairs for many years 
and is known as an effective public 
speaker. 

The youngest man to ever serve as 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Mr. Schram is considered one 
of the chief authorities of business 
affairs in the U.S. 

Mr. Sanford, Portland, Ore., is 
chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council, representing in Washington 
grain exchanges and nation-wide 
grain and feed associations. At pres- 
ent he is serving as an advisor for 
the European Recovery Plan. 





Governments Assuming Power Over 
Farmer Cooperatives in Balkans 


WASHINGT ON—tThe loss of 
autonomy by farmer cooperatives in 
countries behind the iron curtain over 
middle Europe is reported by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in a re- 
view of the eastern European co- 
operative situation this week. 

According to the government re- 
port, a gradual trend in this direc- 
tion is now noticeable and at the pres- 
ent time cooperative farm enterprises 
are now utilized for the collection, 
requisition and accumulation of sup- 
plies to carry out commodity price 
and ration controls. In extreme cases 
the state government is using the 
cooperative movement as a vehicle 


for the implementation of import and 
export controls for the purposes of 
the state. 

The Department of Labor, in its 
analysis of this condition, declares 
it to be a loss of membership con- 
trol and freedom of action regarding 
operations. The cooperatives during 
the war were subject to some pres- 
sure, but according to the official 
government report, they have now 
lost the inference of recognized co- 
operative practice. 

Nations which are affected by the 
policy of coordinating cooperative 
policy with state political decisions 
are Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland and 
Roumania. 
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CENTRAL SOYA DEVELOPMENT—This is a view of 
the enlarged plant of the Central Soya Co., Inc., Gibson 
City, Ill., where a $4 million expansion program has just 
been completed. Buildings housing the new soybean oil 





solvent extraction plant are shown in the right fore- 
ground. Other plants of the company and its subsidiary, 
McMillen Feed Mills, are located in Decatur, Ind.; Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Marion, Ohio, and Memphis, Tenn. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








“Golden Loaf” ™a#'s oar 


Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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ST. JOSEPH TESTIS ABORATORIES 
t. Jose 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 























BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Story of Grist Mill 
* 


New Book Tells of Scientist’s 
Rebuilding of New Hampshire 
Mill 


HE story of a 200-year-old grist 

mill, whose operations were re- 

vived in Bedford, N.H., a few 
years ago by a descendant of the 
founder, will be told in a book, “John 
Goffe’s Mill,” written by the present 
owner, George Woodbury, and being 
published by W. W. Norton & Co., ia 
August. 

Portions of the story of the old 
mill and its most recent owner have 
already been published in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly and Reader’s Digest. 

In 1937 Mr. Woodbury, a scientist 
who had traveled all over the world, 
was compelled by poor health to leave 
his post at Harvard University. Re- 
turning to the community of his fore- 
fathers, the anthropologist and arch- 
aeologist spent the winter of 1939 
sawing logs felled by the previous 
year’s hurricane to aid in rebuilding 
the old mill on Bowman’s Brook. His 
financial as well as physical condition 
was low at the time, and the work 
with the logs proved to be his sal- 
vation in both respects. 

“We thought we’d try our hand at 
grinding flour and meal,’ Mr. Wood- 
bury recalls, “since the old-fashioned 
mill stones still could be used for 
gristing. We discovered that the flour 
prepared by the old-fashioned meth- 
od has never been excelled even by 
the more modern methods. It wasn’t 
long before we were swamped with 
orders for flour and meal.” 

Unfortunately, however, for the 
buyers who were pleased by the old- 
tashioned meal and flour, the war 
came along and conditions in the 
grain market made it necessary to 
change production. The old mill was 
then converted to the manufacture of 
simple and useful farm furniture, 
such as milking stools. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


182 ATTEND MINNESOTA 
BAKER-ALLIED TOURNEY 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry W. Sun- 
der, Heartman’s, Inc., Duluth, won 
the 18th annual Minnesota Baker- 
Allied Golf Tournament at the Minne- 
apolis Golf Club Aug. 3. Richard E. 
Beck, Chase Bag Co., took second 
prize and Walter A. Anderson, Rapin- 
wax Paper Co., third prize. 

There were 136 registered for the 
golf tournament. 

Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Stores, 
Inc., was named chairman of the golf 
tournament for 1949. Bud Krause, 
Krause’s, Inc., was this year’s chair- 
man, About 182 persons were present 
at the presentation dinner in the club 
house after the tournament. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY ENROLLS 100 
IN NEW BAKING CLASSES 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Dunwoody 
Institute School of Baking opened 
Aug. 2 following the summer vaca- 
tion period with a total enrollment 
of 100 in the bread and rolls and cake 
and pastry courses, according to an 
announcement by A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the school and technical edi- 
tor of The American Baker. 

A new instructor, Lloyd Wernecke, 
was added to the staff at the start 
of the new term to replace Sherman 
Casselton, who resigned to become 
superintendent of Willard’s Pastry 
Shop, St. Paul. Mr. Wernecke, a grad- 
uate of the Dunwoody baking school, 
will instruct in cake decorating. 














A ComPLeTe LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
Pure White Rye BLIZZARD 
GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear 
Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pumpernickel 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 















@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 





DAILY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 


FLEVATOR STORAGE @ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
mne00 Tom Dolly * ANAS esc 
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HAND LE 
WITH CARE 





W HILE we don’t put labels like this on 
millers’ wheat orders, we carry out those 
orders with that spirit in mind. We want satis- 


fied customers and we’re willing to satisfy with 
EXTRA care and EXTRA effort. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 
CALL VICTOR 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 











Established 18938 


GOFFE & CAREKNER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
* 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
7 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
, ¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 














MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” We mushies 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” duigting ant cigpntig 
Oye nih tp hocated 8 stra weetorn, Kan protein for Millers and the Grain Trade 
secures most ghent * 
~ Gectiy toons growers. Holland Engraving Co. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kenses Kansas City, Missour! 











June Flour Output 
in Canada Shows 
Drop From 1947 


TORONTO—Canadian milling sta- 
tistics show that wheat flour pro- 
duction in Canada for June amount- 
ed to 1,911,811 bbl. while for the 
same month last year the amount 
was 2,448,784 bbl. Total production 
for 11 months of current crop year 
ending with June was 22,429,414 bbl., 
against 26,337,426 bbl. for the same 
period in 1946-47. 

With mills averaging a monthly 
output of slightly more than 2 mil- 
lion bbl., so far this crop year, it is 
possible to end the crop year with a 
total equivalent to that of 1943-44, 
Wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour for June amounted to 8,747,367 
bu., while for the same month in 
1947 the amount was 10,981,199 bu. 

Total wheat processed into flour 
for 11 months of crop year under 
survey amounted to 101,868,866 bu., 
compared with 117,665,175 bu. for 
the corresponding period in 1946-47. 
Stocks of wheat in flour mills at the 
close of June, 1948, amounted to 2,- 
723,874 bu. 

Exports of wheat flour for June 
amounted to 1,041,452 bbl. bringing 
the 11 months’ total for this crop 
year to 13,244,953 bbl., compared 
with 15,245,649 bbl. for the same 
period in 1946-47. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


I. S. JOSEPH HONORED BY 
JEWISH SERVICE GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS —I. S. Joseph, 
president and treasurer of the I. S. 
Joseph Co., Inc., Minneapolis, was 
honored with a testimonial dinner at 
the Nicollet Hotel July 26 as retiring 
head of the Minneapolis Federation 
for Jewish Service. 

Mr. Joseph, a member of the board 
of directors of the organization since 
1930, heard tributes from eight mem- 
bers of the community, including 
Hubert H. Humphrey, mayor. He was 
presented with a scroll from the fed- 
eration by Dr. Louis R. Weiss, new 
president, and received a set of cuff 
links and tie clasp from the direc- 
tors, through Jay Phillips. 

In addition to his work with the 
federation, Mr. Joseph was for six 
years president of the Jewish Family 
& Children’s Service Assn., a mem- 
ber of the city’s board of public wel- 
fare, and president of the Temple 
Israel for 11 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAFFIC APPOINTMENT 

MINNEAPOLIS — Wallace D. 
O’Brien has been appointed freight 
traffic manager of the Great North- 
ern Railway, according to a recent 
announcement by officials of the 
road. Vincent P. Brown was named 
his assistant. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ASTER MILLED, 


g Wheat Flours 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS MIN#. 
t 





Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





— 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headline: 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








AgChER-D. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. : 


GRAIN.MERCHANTS Basan 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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of hard wheat, 


66 Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, 
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(Continued from page 9) 


at the same time to the army occu- 
pation forces in Korea. 

The boost in the September ton- 
nage announced Aug. 3 represented 
the following individual increases: 
wheat — 90,000 long tons to Italy, 


36,000 long tons to France, for 
shipment to France, the Saar 
and French North Africa, 9,000 


long tons to the French zone of 
Germany, 36,000 long tons to Bel- 
gium, 9,000 long tons to Austria, 27,- 
900 long tons to the Netherlands 
and 9,000 long tons to Norway. All 
of the foregoing, plus an allocation 
of 2,700 tons of wheat for Peru from 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration stocks, are scheduled for Sep- 
tember shipment and may be moved 
early in that month, since the gov- 
ernment procurement agency is defi- 
nitely on a pre-shipping basis. 

Coarse grains through private pro- 
curement were authorized as follows 
for September shipment: (grain sor- 
ghums, oats or barley) 9,000 long tons 
to Belgium, 18,000 long tons to the 
Netherlands and 9,000 long tons to 
Denmark. 

There is criticism in trade circles 
over this sudden expansion in the ex- 
port program, which presumably will 
reduce the volume of business avail- 
able to private trade if the business 
is returned to these handlers. The 
trade also is sharply critical of the 
terminal loan rates under the 1948 
program. At Chicago the loan rate 
fails to reflect the freight differen- 
tial between that market and Kan- 
sas City with the result that few pro- 
ducers will ship their grain to the 
Chicago market, thereby glutting the 
K. C. facilities. It is charged that 
government officials prefer to keep 
the wheat back in the Southwest, 
where it is more readily available 
for export through the Gulf. Trade 
officials are asking that this condi- 
tion be corrected in the 1949 loan 
program. 

When it was known earlier that 
huge September supplement alloca- 
tions were contemplated, grain trade 
sources urged prompt action on the 
decision to restore the export busi- 
ness to private competitive trade 
channels. At the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture front office, trouble in- 
tervened to prevent favorable action 
on this recommendation. However, 
the administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, who 
controlled the purse strings for these 
procurement authorizations, had the 
power to force a return of this busi- 
ness to private trade had he chosen 
to act. 

Trade Protests Delay 


Trade sources are loud in their 
disapproval of this course of action 
at USDA and insist that there was 
nothing to prevent the return of the 
cash paying export business to the 
private competitive handlers at this 
time or when it was known that 
additional export business would 
probably be available. 

In connection with the arbitrary 
disregard of the ECA authorization 
act it is interesting to re-read the 


.law, which says in section 111 (B): 


“In order to facilitate and maximize 
the use of private trade channels of 
trade, subject to adequate safeguards 
to assure that all expenditures in 
connection with such procurement 
are within approvéd programs in ac- 
cordance with terms and conditions 
established by the administrator he 
may provide for the performance of 
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any of the functions” . . . and there- 
after thé act establishes means by 
which such procurement may be au- 
thorized. 

Again the same congressional ad- 
monition in regard to the private 
trade is found in section 112 (H) of 
the act where it states: “In providing 
for the performance of any of the 
functions described in subsection (A) 
of section 111, the administrator 
shall, to the maximnum extent con- 
sistent with the accomplishment of 
the purposes of this title, utilize pri- 
vate channels of trade.” 


Hoffman Holds Reins 


It may be pleaded that the ECA 
was bound to cooperate with other 
government agencies in this matter, 
but since Paul G. Hoffman, as admin- 
istrator, could withhold funds for 
procurement of government stocks 
as a trading opportunity to compel 
USDA to surrender its monopoly, it 
now appears that the ECA adminis- 
trator is subordinate to the secre- 
tary of agriculture and other en- 
trenched bureaucrats, who desire to 
hang on to the export monopoly. 

When Mr. Hoffman consulted with 
a top flight private trade group July 
8 regarding the transition from the 
government monopoly to free enter- 
prise, observers declared that until 
Mr. Hoffman took a bold stand in 
the matter the government officials 
would delay matters to the last min- 
nute. 

It may be argued that the need 
for the huge supplemental allocations 
was not known in July, but since the 
IEFC allocation system is made up 
at least on a firm quarterly basis 
and projected on a nine-month basis, 
this alibi does not appear to hold 
water. 


Big Wheat Crop Surprises 

Another refuge of the government 
monopolists may be that the “mira- 
cle” crop took them by surprise and 
they have been forced to act arbi- 
trarily in the matter of these supple- 
mental allocations to prevent chaos 
in the grain marketing machinery. It 
is true that they were caught off 
base by the heavy crop, but this does 
not provide a reasonable excuse for 
failing to turn the business back to 
private exporters, it is observed in 
trade channels here. 


Further Supplements Expected 

Further supplemental allocations 
for September are anticipated and 
probably will be for the account of 
the armed forces occupation. If this 
happens as expected it will propose 
an interesting question as to why the 
government did not first make the 
army account the recipient of sup- 
plemental allocations, particularly if 
the government permits the an- 
nouncement that the export business 
will be returned to private trade 
starting with the second quarter al- 
locations. It is predicted that the 
second quarter allocations will be 
announced for the entire quarter and 
that a return to private trade may 
be forthcoming at the same time. 





Bulk Purchase Regulation 





(Continued from page 13) 


the foreign buyer is spending his own 
funds for. procurement and will later 
apply to ECA for reimbursement it 
is necessary for the supplier to exe- 
cute the supplier’s certificate. 

This certificate provides (1) that 
the supplier certify his right to pay- 
ment; (2) the supplier certify that 
he is a regular dealer or exporter of 
the commodity and has not employed 
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PARADE BEAUTY—Everybody loves a parade, and one of the reasons 
they do is shown above. The pretty young lady is Patricia Woodbury, 
daughter of A. V. Woodbury, office manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, Pattie gave plenty of glamour to a float sponsored by Min- 
neapolis banks in the recent Aquatennial Parade. 





an intermediary for a commission to 
obtain the business; (3) that the 
supplier has not given or will give 
side payments or kickbacks or any 
other benefits than those in the terms 
of the contract; (4) that the contract 
price being certified for payment and 
the method of determination does not 
exceed prices for similar amounts of 
like commodities to other customers 
similarly situated and all discounts 
for quantity purchases and prompt 
payment to other customers have 
been allowed; (5) payment is not 
based on a cost-plus, a percentage 
of the cost, basis; (6) that on the 
basis of information from other avail- 
able sources the purchase price is no 
higher than the market price, mean- 
ing the export market price, when 
customary to trade, prevailing in the 
U.S. at the time of purchase adjust- 
ed for difference in cost of transpor- 
tation to ‘destination, quality and 
terms of payment and (7) the sup- 
plier agrees to make available to 
ECA on request such information as 
ECA may require concerning price 
and other details of purchase. 


Beneficiary’s Certificate 


Where purchases of flour, grain 
and feed are made against letters of 
credit issued to U.S. banks for pay- 
ment, the supplier is required to fill 
out what under ECA Regulation 1 
is known as the beneficiary’s certifi- 
cate. This certification is -somewhat 
different in form from the supplier’s 
certification mentioned above, but it 
contains very much the same provi- 
sions. 

In the first example the supplier’s 
certificate is given to the foreign 
country whereby that country may 
use it in obtaining reimbursement 
from ECA. In the second instance, 
the supplier must submit the bene- 
ficiary’s certificate to the bank to 
which the foreign nations’ letter of 
credit has been issued. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RENEWED CHINESE TRADE 
REMOTE, MILLERS TOLD 


MINNEAPOLIS — Bland Calder, 
U.S. commercial attache at Shang- 
hai, China, told a luncheon meeting 
of export millers and export man- 
agers of other industries Aug. 6 that 





hopes of revived foreign trade in 
China are remote. 

That country’s economy is demor- 
alized because of inflation and money 
is virtually worthless as a medium 
of exchange, he said: China has a 
definite potential, he added, but the 
time when good business conditions 
will return in that country cannot 
be forecast at present. 

Mr. Calder has been in foreign 
service for 30 years. He has been 
commercial attache at Shanghai since 
V-J Day and previous to that had 
long experience in China and other 
countries of the Orient. He is in the 
U.S. for a periodical “refresher” tour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULY PRICE OF CLASS 2 
WHEAT 90c OVER CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills and proc- 
essors and exporters of western wheat 
products, that the average price of 
Class 2 wheat over the board’s prices 
of Class 1 wheat for the month of 
July are 90¢ bu. for spring wheat 
and $1.bu. for amber durum. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FULTON TO MANUFACTURE 
MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


NEW ORLEANS — The multiwall 
paper bag manufacturing plant which 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills is con- 
structing is nearing completion and 
officials of the company indicate that 
it will be in operation within a few 
months. 

While the manufacture of paper 
bags will be a new venture for the 
Fulton company, the personnel 
charged with the operation of the 
plant and the sales responsibility have 
had many years of experience. F. E. 
Gross will be manager of the multi- 
wall bag division and Howard H. Orr 
has been named superintendent of the 
plant. 

J. F. Greeley will be sales man- 
ager of the division. He has had many 
years of sales experience in the multi- 
wall bag field. : 

Fulton’s new paper bag plant is 
located about two blocks from its 
cotton and burlap bag plant. The 
company has been making textile 
bags of all types for more than 80 
years. 
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W. J. Grover, retired manager of 
the Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and previously connected with the 
sales department of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, was a re- 
cent visitor at Oklahoma City head- 
quarters of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn. 

* 


Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene branch, Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., with Mrs. 
Wimberly, is vacationing in Cook, 
Minn. 

aa 


Ward Miller, eastern sales manager 
of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring 
Mills Co., was in Kansas City last 
week on his way to his home in Chi- 
cago from a trip to the mill. 


David Coleman of David Coleman 
& Co., New York flour distributing 
firm, will spend the greater part of 
August at the Mount Washington Ho- 
tel, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
where he will be vacationing with 
Mrs. Coleman and their daughter. 

* 


Edward G. Broenniman, chairman 
of the board, the Broenniman Co., 
New York, is enjoying the Adiron- 
dacks at the Saranac Inn, in the heart 
of the mountains, until after the first 
of September. 

co 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers Long Range Program, and 
Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, were 
in Washington Aug. 4 to give ad- 
dresses on various phases of the long 
range program at a_ presentation 
staged by the federation for govern- 
ment officials and congressmen. 


George Walker, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Portland, Ore., stopped 
off in Minneapolis on business last 
week on his way home. 

€ 


Dr. R. T. Cotton, in charge of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s en- 
tomology laboratory at Manhattan, 
Kansas, was in Minneapolis on busi- 
ness last week. 


H. Reynolds Galbraith, staff mem- 
ber, grocery products, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent several days 
during the past week in the New 
York offices. 

* 


Roy K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
was in Minneapolis Aug. 3-4, cooper- 
ating in experiments to eliminate in- 
sect infestation in boxcars. 

& 


Dewey Balch, General Mills, Inc., 
conferred Aug. 4 with Hill Clark, 
treasurer of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, in the federation offices at 
Chicago. 

a. 


A. B. Conlan, New York Produce 
Exchange representative for the 


Journal of Commerce, left by plane 
Aug. 6 for Chicago, with Mrs. Conlan, 


to proceed to Mackinac Island for 
their summer holiday. 


Dirk Stolp Van Der Horst, of the 
Holland America Line, was recently 
elected to membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

a 


Franasco Callyas, grain and flour 
broker, Bogata, Colombia, was intro- 
duced on the floor of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week by R. Hugh 
Uhimann of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. 

cd 
Visitors on the Kansas City Board 


of Trade last week included Evarts 
Speed, Jr., in charge of the grain de- 








A. E. Staley, Jr. 


ECA MISSION—A. E. Staley, Jr., 
president and chairman of the board 
of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill, was recently named 
head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration mission to Norway by 
Paul G. Hoffman, ECA administrator. 
Mr. Staley has also served with the 
government on the War Production 
Board and in committees ond councils 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce. 
Ed Scheiter, Staley executive vice 
president, will head the company dur- 
ing Mr. Staley’s foreign service. 





partment of Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corp, Louisville; Moses Cohen, Atlan- 
tic Grain Co., New York; J. L. Brode, 
Brode Corp., Memphis, and Douglas 
C. Moore of the grain department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Ernest Buchow, H. J. Greenbank & 
Co., New York flour distributing firm, 
is on vacation during the month of 
August at Salisbury, Conn., and 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Oscar L. Malo, president of Inter- 
mountain Elevators and the Fort 
Morgan Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., 
has returned to London after making 
an extensive tour of European coun- 


tries. He was able to contact several 
prominent flour importers and he 
hopes to extend his acquaintance with 
the British trade while spending the 
last three weeks of his vacation in 
London. Mr. and Mrs. Malo return to. 
the U.S. on the Queen Mary Aug. 25. 


a 

H. E. Hildebrand, vice president 
and director of engineering, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, is on 
a fishing trip in Wyoming. He will be 
away from his desk about a month. 

a 

George E. Kelley, sales manager, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
for several days in the early part of 
August made his New York head- 
quarters with Francis Franco, the 
mill’s representative there. 

6 

Miss Luna Finnie Broekman, who 
was on the staff of the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller for 50 
years, reached London July 31 after 
her tour of the U.S. and Canada as a 
guest of The Miller Publishing Co. 

* 

H. M. Regier of the sales depart- 
ment of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., and his family are 
spending a vacation at Estes Park 
and other Colorado points. 

e 


E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Pittsburgh office, and Mrs. Bermel 
will celebrate their silver wedding an- 
niversary Aug. 11. Mrs. Bermel has 
recently returned home after being 
hospitalized for pneumonia so the 
event will be a quiet affair with only 
the immediate family attending. 

s 


Vic M. Wintermantel, Pittsburgh 








Earl A. Edwards 


TEX -O-KAN COMPTROLLER — 
Newly appointed comptroller of Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, is 
Earl A. Edwards, shown above. A cer- 
tified public accountant, Mr. Ed- 
wards formerly was assistant audi- 
tor and chief auditor of Tex-O-Kan. 
The announcement was made July 21 
by officials of the milling company, 





flour broker, spent last week end at 
Glen Hazen, where Pennsylvania’s 
Gov. James H. Duff, and many of the 
state’s sportsmen, commemorated. the 
acquiring of the state’s first land for 
game conservation. 

* 


George P. Urban, president and 
director of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, has almost entirely re- 
gained his health and vigor follow- 
ing a major operation in May. He is 
recuperating at his farm on the out- 
skirts of the city and in another few 
weeks is expected to be as good as 
ever. : 

& 


Edson J. Walrath, who served for 
13 years as treasurer of the GLF and 
also as vice president of the GLF 
Holding Corp., is recovering from an 
illness at the Watertown Mercy Hos- 
pital in Watertown, N.Y. 

= 


Frank F. Henry, director, General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, has returned to 
his office after a five weeks’ vacation. 


Housing problems are not confined 
to war veterans but to millers in 
Buffalo as well. For instance, Harold 
P. Bell, new manager of the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corp., still has his family 
in Kansas City and expects to park 
them in Minneapolis before he comes 
into possession of a home in Buffalo 
for them. His predecessor, F. S. Birk- 
enmeyer, now vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. at 
Minneapolis, has been commuting be- 
tween Buffalo and Minneapolis while 
seeking a home for the family in 
the latter city. 

® 


A. L. Hale, sales manager, spring 
wheat flour department, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, recently 
visited the trade in his central states 
territory. 

*® 


With one month gone by and still 
no word from their grandson, Edwin 
T. Gregory III, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Gregory of Gregory’s Home Bakery, 
Savannah, Ga., announced that they 
would close their bakery for two 
weeks and join in the search for him. 
The 13-year-old East Hampton, Mass., 
boy vanished while en route to Sa- 
vannah from New York by train on 
a vacation trip to his grandparents 
about one month ago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory said they would leave Sa- 
vannah on the same Seaboard Air 
Line train from which young Greg- 
ory disappeared and will make a 
thorough search in Richmond, Va., 
the point where passengers reported 
they last saw the boy. From there 
they will go to East Hampton to visit 
the boy’s parents. 

= 


Robert L. Roland and Mrs. Roland 
have announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Lu Ann Roland, Aug. 4 at Emory 
University Hospital. Mr. Roland is 
assistant to Joseph R. Johnston of 
Joseph R. Johnston Bakery Machinery 
& Equipment Co., Atlanta. 

& 

H. W. Corbitt of the sales depart- 
ment, Swift & Co. Refinery, Atlanta, 
is taking a two-week bakery sales 
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training course at the home offices 
in Chicago. 


H. D. Crawford, manager bakery 
division, Swift & Co. Refinery, At- 
lanta, with Mrs. Crawford, is on a 
two weeks’ vacation at Daytona 
Beach, Fila. 

* 


Ralph Wade, Atlanta branch man- 
ager grocery products, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., accompanied by Mrs. 
Wade, and their young daughter, is 
vacationing on the Gulf of Mexico. 

a 

L. B. Stevenson, manager, Swift 
& Co. Refinery, Atlanta, made a re- 
cent business trip to Chicago. 

ez 

Mrs. A. J. Staniland, assistant to 
Faber A. Bollinger, secretary and 
treasurer of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., is on a week’s vacation. 

- * 

Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, will return to his offices 
soon after a month’s vacation in Tex- 
as, where he visited Galveston, Kemah 
and Houston. At Kemah he was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Haviland. 
Mr. Haviland is a former associate. 
During Mr. Bernheimer’s absence all 
business is being transacted by his 
associate, Ellis R. Blumberg. 


& 

Charles Ritz, general manager for 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., was a 
Vancouver visitor this week from his 
Minneapolis headquarters. 


+ 

Announcement has been made of 
the engagement and approaching 
marriage of Miss Dee Gee Colfix, 
Oklahoma City, to Ralph Edward 
Rechel, Portland, Ore. The wedding 
will take place Sept. 2 in Oklahoma 
City. The bride-to-be is the daughter 
of L. B. Colfix, comptroller and sec- 
retary of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc. The young 
couple will establish a home in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., where Mr. Rechel is com- 
pleting work at Syracuse University. 


H. S. Faulkner, vice president, 
Southwestern division, Oklahoma 
City, in charge of products control 
and bakery service executive for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., accompanied by Mrs. 
Faulkner, is spending a vacation and 
visiting his daughter in Seattle. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Huffman, have announced the en- 
gagement and approaching marriage 
of their daughter, Fairy Elizabeth, 
to Dan Carr Tyson of Cambridge, 
Neb. 

& 


Vacation goings and comings at 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, in- 
clude the following: David S. Jack- 
man, vice president and general man- 
ager, and his son, John, are vacation- 
ing for a month in Alaska; Lloyd 
Leatherock, manager, special prod- 
ucts division, and Mrs. Leatherock 
have returned from a month in Colo- 
rado, and John Giertz, chief chemist, 
is spending several. weeks in. the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


unable to compete with other parts 
of the country on the present wheat 
price relationship. Bakery flour busi- 
ness in southern California is very 
quiet, due to seasonal slump in baked 
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goods sales. Some bakers still believe 
wheat prices will drop further on the 
rush movement of spring wheat to 
market. 


CANADIAN FLOUR RISE 
WORRIES BAKERS 


With no export business in sight 
and no allocations expected until next 
month, Canadian flour trade gener- 
ally is quiet, according to advices 
from Vancouver. Two mills increased 
flour prices 20¢ sack last week and 
other mills are expected to follow 
suit. Just prior to Aug. 1, when it 
was rumored that flour prices might 
go up as the price of wheat advanced, 
there was a liberal amount of local 
flour buying. These orders now are 
being ordered out. The Canadian gov- 
ernment has granted a 45¢ subsidy to 
mills to take care of the wheat ad- 
vance from $1.55 to $2 bu. under the 
Canadian-U.K. wheat agreement. The 
general impression was that it would 
be possible to maintain bread costs, 
but with the hike in flour prices and 
increased shortening costs, there is 
increasing doubt about whether Ca- 
nadian bread prices will hold steady. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 86,266 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
786,379 sacks, compared with 3,872,- 
645 in the previous week and 4,078,- 
634 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,490,793 and three years ago 
3,705,794. Production increased 6,000 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago and 34,000 in Buffalo while pro- 
duction decreased 11,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 52,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 63,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 





Wheat Pact 





(Continued from page 10) 


the executive and technical advisory 
committees of the wheat council. He 
expressed himself as follows: 

“Having greatly benefited our- 
selves by participating in the proceed- 
ings of the International Wheat 
Council, we recommend that the U.S. 
delegation to the council and also its 
executive committee and its standing 
technical committee on price equiva- 
lents should be reinforced by the ap- 
pointment of two representatives— 
one nominated by the grain trade and 
one by the milling trade.” 


Private Trade Endorsed 


In the matter of the price range in 
the recently discussed proposal, Mr. 
Goss expressed some doubt over the 
spread between the guaranteed ceil- 
ing and the floor but he cited this 
spread as an attraction to private 
export trade. He said: “We unani- 
mously endorse the government’s 
policy of encouraging private trade 
versus governmental enterprise.” 


In his communication to the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Goss adopted the technique 
of the trade’s critical analysis of the 
wheat agreement proposal and at- 
tempted, in regard to the more im- 
portant major topics, to answer these 
criticisms in detail. He posed the 
question: “Does the agreement not 
give insufficient protection to the 
flour milling industry of the U.S.?” 
His answer to this question leaves 
much to be desired as far as the flour 


milling industry is concerned. He cit- 
ed discussions during the negotia- 
tion of the pact in which certain im- 
porting nations urged that the docu- 
ment establish precise amounts of 
flour which would be required to be 
imported by each importing nation. 
This solution, according to Mr. Goss, 
was dismissed, since it was feared 
that when wheat prices were at or 
near the ceiling of the agreement 
bargaining advantages would lie with 
the exporting countries while the re- 
verse condition would prevail when 
prices reached the bottom of the 
range. The exporting nations, sup- 
ported by the U.K. delegate, pro- 
posed that the matter of flour ex- 
ports under the agreement be left 
to bargaining between the buyer and 
the seller and that flour sales be 
merely recorded by the secretary of 
the wheat council, the council itself 
intervening only when importing na- 
tions charged that flour prices were 
inconsistent with the wheat price 
provisions of the agreement. In his 
comment on the flour phase of the 
treaty Mr. Goss admits with some 
candor that the flour problem is 
“difficult.” 


Conferences Expected 


Now that there is a lull in the 
struggle and Mr. Goss has offered 
an olive branch to the grain and 
milling industries, it is expected that 
there will be a series of conferences 
between leaders of these opposing 
forces wherein the basic issues can 
be discussed in detail and efforts 
made to refine or correct some of the 
features which the trade felt to be 
inconsistent with reality. Now that 
Mr. Goss has put himself candidly 
on record as wanting the business 
under a wheat pact handled by pri- 
vate trade—a promise also made by 
the then undersecretary of agricul- 
ture, Norris E. Dodd, during the Sen- 
ate committee hearings on the sub- 
ject—it seems probable that a rene- 
gotiated wheat pact will contain ex- 
press provisions in this regard. 

As might have been expected, the 
one sour note heard on the Senate 
action came from administration 
quarters. The secretary of agri- 
culture, Charles F. Brannan, said: 
“I deeply regret that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee rejected 
the recommendations of USDA and 
the farm organizations by asking that 
the Senate defer ratification until the 
next session of Congress. Several 
things are now obvious. First, there 
will be no wheat agreement for this 
year’s large crop. Second, the pro- 
posal will have to be renegotiated. 
Third, further negotiations will nec- 
essarily have to be conducted with 
the U.S. being in a much less ad- 
vantageous position than when the 
proposed agreement was signed. The 
probability that a wheat agreement 
of appreciable value to American 
farmers will be concluded with other 
nations is greatly diminished.” 

In effect, Mr. Brannan seems to 
be repeating one of the trenchant 
criticisms offered by the trade to the 
effect that prices of the proposal 
were inappropriate and when onerous 
would be repudiated by the signatory 
importing nations. His inference also 
is that only at this time were all 
factors in place at the right time 
to persuade the foreign importing 
countries to approve the terms. 


Senate Action Surprising 


That the Senate committee voted 
unanimously to report’ the pact is 
surprising in some quarters, since 
several of the members of the com- 
mittee had expressed strong doubt 
over the practicability of this type 
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Fred W. Thomas 


HEADS CENTRAL SOYA—Fred W. 
Thomas has been elected. to the 
presidency of the Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., according to 
a recent announcement by Dale W. 
McMillen, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Thomas, who has been in the feed 
business since 1929, was named to the 
post on the resignation of Robert H. 
Fletcher. Associated with General 
Mills, Inc., for 19 years, Mr. Thomas 
was with the Larrowe division and 
the farm service division in executive 
positions. 





of agreement. However, it is believed 
that the unanimity expressed more a 
belief in the goal and principle of in- 
ternational commodity agreements 
than a blanket acceptance of the 
wheat pact as presented to the 80th 
Congress. One observer calls interna- 
tional commodity agreements “the 
alternative between economic an- 
archy and stabilization.” 

It remains now to be observed if 
the trade and farm organizations and 
the proponents of the principle can 
find ground of common agreement on 
which to draft a new pact. There is 
no doubt that sincere efforts will be 
undertaken long before the new Con- 
gress assembles, since there are some 
influential trade leaders who believe 


‘that any proposal which has to do 


with exports in the size contemplated 
cannot be dismissed lightly. On the 
other hand there is a_ substantial 
segment of the flour and grain trades 
which believes that no international 
commodity arrangement can be nego- 
tiated which will withstand certain 
collapse when world prices fall below 
whatever floor price is set forth. 
However, if a new pact contains as- 
surance that the export volume will 
be maintained in private trade chan- 
nels one of the main props in the 
trade opposition will be removed. 


Other commodity groups have 
watched the struggle over the wheat 
agreement with more than casual in- 
terest, particularly those whose ex- 
port markets have been cut off or 
curtailed. It appears that, with the 
strong Senate endorsement of prin- 
ciples, more than one international 
commodity agreement will be pre- 
sented for Senate consideration. At 
the time the wheat agreement was 
adopted by the Wheat Council it was 
announced as the first of a contem- 
plated group, among which was a 
similar agreement for corn and other 
coarse grains. 
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CHICAGO—An estimate of a phe- 
nomenal corn crop of 3% billion bush- 
els, the largest of record by a sub- 
stantial margin, and higher forecasts 
of wheat and oats production were 
made last week by C. M. Galvin, local 
crop statistician. The corn crop as in- 
dicated by this reporter is 251 mil- 
lion bushels above the previous rec- 
ord crop of 1946. 

Aggregate wheat production of 1,- 
289 million bushels is predicted, 47 
million above the government July 
forecast and 76 million below the rec- 
ord output of 1947. The oats crop is 
estimated 66 million bushels greater 
than officially forecast a month ago 
and is the third largest of record. 
Peak prodiiction of oats was 1,536 
million bushels in 1945. 

Soybean condition is placed at 90% 
of normal compared to the 10-year 
average of 82%. 

Mr. Galvin’s estimates of produc- 
tion, compared with government sta- 
tistics, are here shown (in millions 
of bushels) : 


Galvin -——Government——, 
Aug. 1, July 1, Final Aver. 
1948 1948 1947 "37-46 
We, WORMS incase 975 952 1,068 689 
Spr. wheat .... 314 290 297 254 
All wheat ..... 1,289 1,242 1,365 943 
OCOFR covsecseses ek Seen Been 2,814 
Oats 
Soybeans 


1,426 1,216 1,232 
203 eee 181 118 


Winter wheat production has been 
revised upward rather sharply from a 
month ago in view of the generally 
heavier yields in practically all areas 
and a moderate upward adjustment in 
acreage. Outlook for spring wheat 
production improved during July as 
result of timely moisture. Conditions 
were generally favorable to growth 
throughout most of the Northwest as 
reflected in a condition figure of 82% 
of normal, compared to the 10-year 
average of 74%. 

Corn condition is estimated at 91% 
of normal compared to 86% a month 
ago, 72% a year ago and the 10-year 
average of 77%. Growing conditions 
during July were probably the most 
favorable on record, including the 
year of 1946 when a record crop of 
3,240,950,000 bu. was produced. Plant 
growth is uniformly good in all states 
and particularly so in the leading 
central and western corn belt area. 
Present soil moisture condition is 
such that the crop could go along 
satisfactorily without moisture for 
some time. Reporters are quite opti- 
mistic with many cards carrying the 
notation that the crop gives the best 
prospect within their memory at this 
season of the year. 

Kansas winter wheat production is 
estimated at 203 million bushels; Ne- 
braska, 79% million; Oklahoma, 102 
million; Texas, 57 million; Colorado, 
46 million; Missouri, 39 million; I- 





AVERAGE PROTEIN SHOWS 
GAIN OVER YEAR AGO 


KANSAS CITY—Average protein 
of 5,017 cars of wheat tested at Kan- 
sas City during the week ended Aug. 
4 was 12.03%, compared with 12.12% 
on 5,648 cars a week ago and 11.62% 
on 5,942 cars a year ago. The 29,771 
cars that were tested during the 
month of July averaged 11.82%, com- 
pared with 11.75% on 7,288 cars in 
June and 11.52% on 30,457 cars in 
July a year ago. The averages were 
reported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration market news 
service. 
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C. M. Galvin Sees All-Time High 
for Corn; Wheat Estimate Raised 


linois, 43 million; Ohio, 61 million; 
Indiana, 40 million. 

Iowa corn production is estimated 
at 657 million bushels; Illinois, 515% 
million; Indiana, 261 million; Ohio, 
205 million; Minnesota, 254 million; 
Missouri, 183 million; Nebraska, 263 
million; Kansas, 74 million; Okla- 
homa, 33 million; Texas, 44% mil- 
lion; South Dakota, 133 million; Wis- 
consin, 114% million. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI PLANS HEARING 
ON USED BAG REGULATION 


KANSAS CITY—Further evidence 
in support of adoption of regulations 
ruling out the use of secondhand flour 
bags will be presented in the near 
future to the Missouri State Health 
Director by officials of the Millers 
National Federation and the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat. Both 
groups are in favor of outlawing the 
use of secondhand bags. 

The state health director last spring 
proposed issuance of an order pat- 
terned after the Kansas and Illinois 
regulations which prohibit mills from 
packing flour in used bags and pro- 
hibit bakers and other food processors 
from using flour that is packed in 
secondhand containers. A hearing was 
conducted at Jefferson City to receive 
testimony and no final action was 
taken. 








The state health director has asked 
for testimony as to whether the 
health authorities in other states 

*which have prohibited the use of sec- 
ondhand bags did so on the grounds 
that the practice might be dangerous 
to health. 

The millers have contended that 
such an order is justified solely from 
the standpoint of cleanliness, purity 
and wholesomeness in any food pre- 
pared for human consumption and 
that anything less is not up to the 
standard the public has a right to 
expect. Evidence on the point brought 
up is now being compiled and will 
be presented within a short time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. E. BAILEY TO FORT WORTH 


FORT WORTH—R. E. Bailey, for 
the past year affiliated with the 
Gano Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has become associated with 
the Fort Worth Terminal Elevators 
at Fort Worth. Prior to his tenure 
at Hutchinson, Mr. Bailey was with 
the Bunge Corp. at Minneapolis. The 
Gano and Fort Worth Terminal Ele- 
vators are Bunge properties. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. E. LACK APPOINTED 
TO RUSSELL-MILLER POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—David W. Moore, 
vice president, grocery products divi- 
sion, Russell-Miller Milling Co., an- 
nounces the appointment of E. E. 
Lack as sales director of the Midwest 
sales division, which is headed by 
Walter S. Coleman. Mr. Lack has tak- 
en over his new assignment. 

















Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—No miracle has oc- 
curred with the Canadian prairie 
grain crop such as happened to the 
American winter wheat crop, but at 
least one can say that a near-disaster 
was prevented and a remarkable re- 
covery has taken place because of 
the good rains which started July 12. 

For two weeks, above average rains 
fell. Since then there have been two 
weeks of normal rains, with cool 
weather and lots of sunshine—ideal 
conditions for the growing crops. 


People are all waiting for the first 
crop estimate, which some reliable or- 
ganization will have the courage to 
make. The returns from the crop cor- 
respondents will soon be coming in. 


My own rough estimate is that 
these rains will have .increased the 
crop by about 2 bu. to the acre which 
means an improvement in wheat of 
40 million bushels. This will bring the 
wheat crop somewhat higher than 
last year’s crop of 319 million bush- 
els, but lower than the average crop, 
which should be, on the wheat acre- 
age sown, close to 400 million bushels. 

Harvesting has started at scattered 
points in Manitoba. We hear of yields 
of from 20 to 35 bu. to the acre. Man- 
itoba will have a better than aver- 
age crop on just over 2 million acres 
in wheat. Harvesting should be gen- 
eral all over the prairies in about 10 
days. The harvesting of winter rye is 
now general everywhere and some 
rye has already been hauled to ele- 
vators. Yields are reported of from 
12 to 30 bu. an acre of good quality 
rye. 

The whole of Manitoba and about 
one third of Saskatchewan will have 


Developments 


over 20 bu. an acre, one third of 
Alberta will have over 20 bu., another 
third of Alberta between 15 and 20 
bu. and the eastern third of Alberta, 
with the western two thirds of Sas- 
katchewan, will contain fields that 
will yield from 2 to 15 bu., with an 
odd field here and there for some ex- 
traordinary reason running to 20. 

Everyone in the West, farmers, 
grain merchants and city people alike, 
who all depend so much on the crops 
for their prosperity, are naturally 
elated that the near-destruction of 
crops from drouth was averted, and 
that we shall harvest a better crop 
than last year, which was one third 
under average. 

There is another cause for elation 
with many, although it is bringing 
forth much criticism from our per- 
sistent planners and believers in gov- 
ernment control, and. that is that the 
flax crop has been handed back to 
the open market by the government 
and has been removed from control of 
the wheat board. The government, 
however, maintains a floor price. 

Now that rye, oats, barley and 
flax are back on the open market 
many consider that flax is another 
step toward eventually reopening the 
wheat futures market. The govern- 
ment probably is sensing the grow- 
ing demand among farmers that they 
be permitted to have the full open 
market prices for their grains. 

There was considerable discussion 
recently about the first annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Protective Assn., 
a public meeting to which all farmers 
were invited. A very large crowd as- 
sembled at Elm Creek, Man., and 
almost unanimous support was given 
to the objects of the association, 
which are to have government con- 
trols removed from grains, and open 
futures markets reestablished. 
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Corn Crop Fully 
Two Weeks Ahead 
of Last Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—Favorable weath- 
er conditions, including frequent 
showers and warm days have kept the 
Midwest’s bumper corn crop in peak 
condition, says Cargill, Inc. Fully two 
weeks ahead of last year, the crop 
has reached the _tasseling-silking 
stage over all parts of the Corn Belt. 
This is one of the most critical stages 
through which the corn crop passes, 
and conditions favorable for pollina- 
tion and filling gives further promise 
of a new high record crop this fall. 


The widespread precipitation also 
kept soybeans and other row crops 
growing lushly, but harvesting of 
wheat, barley and oats has been de- 
layed. In some areas, too much rain 
caused damage in shocks and wind- 
rows, and shattering where the 
ground was too wet for harvesting 
operations. Weeds have become a 
problem, encouraged by plentiful 
moisture, in some areas. 


The oat crop in Iowa is reported to 
be of bumper proportions, while the 
barley crop is more spotted. Some lo- 
calities report good quality grain, 
while others report damage from rust, 
scab and weathering. Generally the 
crop is of good to fair quality, with 
varying test weight, some stained 
and tough. 


Growing flax is filling nicely, and 
harvesting has begun on early plant- 
ings. The outcome of some of the 
latest planted fields is still in doubt, 
but the July 1 official estimate is 
expected to be sustained by final 
figures. 


As usual, hail and wind are taking 
their toll, locally, but in general, 
losses aren’t much above average. 
Floods have damaged late small grain 
and corn in local areas in eastern 
Kansas and in Montana. 


Corn borer damage is apparently 
on the increase, but severe damage 
has not materialized. 


Reports of heavy grasshopper num- 
bers continue to come in, but damage 
to this year’s crops will be held down 
because of the lush growth in field 
margins. Some damage may result 
to fall sown crops in the plains states 
this fall. However, the greatest threat 
from the present infestation is the 
large number of eggs which will be 
deposited this fall for hatching next 
year. 





CANADIAN CROP NOT LARGE, 
DOMINION BUREAU SAYS 


WINNIPEG — Present indications 
are that Canada’s wheat crop this 
year will not be large. This predic- 
tion was contained in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ Monthly Review 
of the Wheat Situation released late 
last week. It points out, however, 
that the first estimate of Canada’s 
wheat crop will not be available un- 
til well into August. The crop last 
year totaled 340,800,000 bu., com- 
pared with 413,700,000 bu. in 1946. 

Reviewing the 1947-48 crop year, 
which concluded July 31, the report 
stated that wheat and flour exports 
from Canada, the U.S., Australia and 
Argentina for the year ended June 30, 
1948, totaled about 870 million bush- 
els, or 130 million bushels greater 
than the year previous. 
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August 10, 1948 


Western Canada 
Harvest Started; 
General in 2 Weeks 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
harvest has started, but cutting of 
wheat will not be general until about 
the end of the third week of Au- 
gust. Inspection samples of new rye 
are increasing in number daily, and 
most of this is grading 2 CW and 3 
CW. A few samples of early oats and 
barley from southern Manitoba have 
been received, but these generally 
were combined too soon after swath- 
ing, and are grading “damp” and 
“tough.” While it is too early to indi- 
cate tentative yields, some barley al- 
ready harvested in Manitoba has 
yielded 27 bu. acre. 

A few fields of early wheat will 
probably be swathed in the southern 
areas of Western Canada this week. 

Rains last week were largely in the 
nature of showers, and there is no 
evidence that the deterioration to 
crops in the drouth areas of Sas- 
katchewan: and Alberta has been 
haited. Further rains were received 
n Manitoba, but warm weather is 
needed for maturity. Many now an- 
ticipate that Western Canada as a 
wiole will harvest about a normal 
crop. Even in the drouth areas wheat 
heads are filling well, and acreages 
that were considered lost will now 
return some grain. 

in southern and southwestern Sas- 
katchewan, and parts of Alberta, 
sawfly activity is reported, and dam- 
age is estimated anywhere from 
slight to 25%. 

Pasture conditions generally are 
satisfactory, and even in the areas 
that have suffered severely from 
drouth conditions, the feed situation 
has improved considerably as a result 
of the recent rains. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Northwest Boxcar 
“Bank” Building Up, 
Railroads Claim 


MINNEAPOLIS—A “bank” of box- 
cars to meet the harvest demand in 
the Northwest is being built up at the 
rate of approximately 700 to 750 cars 
a day, W. L. Harvey, district man- 
ager of the Association of American 
Railroads, said this week. 

Mr. Harvey said 1,000 new empties 
daily are moving into the lines of 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Milwaukee, Soo Line, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, and Chicago & North West- 
ern railroads. 

Against this, he said, the loss by 
movement outside the territory aver- 
ages only 200 to 300 a day. 

Mr. Harvey said the lines currently 
have 3,592 more boxcars in their 
possession than a year ago. 

Railroads are mobilizing cars in 
Texas, Oklahoma, southern Kansas 
and Nebraska to direct them north- 
ward, he said. Expediters have gone 
into service at various trouble points 
throughout the area. 

Ralph E. Clark, Washington, man- 
ager of the closed car section of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
has arrived here to “remain until the 
harvest is out of the way,” he added. 
Mr. Clark will discuss reasons for the 
current boxcar shortage with the 
Northwest Grain Transportation Com- 
mittee, which had previously demand- 
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ed that the AAR issue emergency 
orders to insure an adequate supply 
of boxcars on Northwest roads. in 
time for the grain shipping season. 
AAR spokesmen said the present vol- 
untary order should be sufficient to 
relieve the shortage. 

P. F. Scheunemann, vice president, 
Peavey Elevators, author of the orig- 
inal resolution asking for the emer- 
gency orders, criticized the reply of 
the association, saying that at the 
present time more cars are leaving 
the area than are entering, that some 
of the cars are unfit for use in ship- 
ping grain, and that a large number 
of country elevators are already 
blocked or very nearly blocked. 

In his telegram to the shippers’ or- 
ganization, A. H. Goss, chairman of 
the car service division of the AAR, 
promised the delivery of 10,000 cars 
within the next 10 days from Aug. 3 
to the seven railroads carrying the 
bulk of Northwest freight. 

The lines received 2,400 cars in the 
three days ending Aug. 1, he said. 

In addition, he gave his “personal 
assurance” that the seven roads would 
have available the 112,000 boxcars 
considered the minimum by the com- 
mittee to handle this year’s grain 
harvest. The lines now have a supply 
of approximately 106,000 cars. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Northwest Harvest 
Slowed by Rains; 
Wheat Quality Good 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harvesting is 
drawing to a close in southern dis- 
tricts of the Northwest and with 
good weather it should be general 
almost to the Canadian boundary, 
says the Peavey Elevators in a crop 
report of Aug. 7. Widespread rains 
Aug. 7-9 put a halt to cutting and 
fields will have to dry for a day or 
two before operations can be re- 
sumed in the wettest areas. The rains 
ranged from 2 to 6 in., with the heav- 
iest falls in southern Minnesota. 

New crop samples of barley indi- 
cate quality considerably lower than 
in 1947, the Peavey report says, with 
oat samples extremely variable and 
ranging all the way from poor to ex- 
cellent. 

Quality of spring wheat generally 
is good, with test weights satisfac- 
tory. Flax continues to promise good 
to excellent yields. Soil moisture is 
adequate for late crops at this time 
and the need is for dry weather. The 
Peavey company reports considerable 
losses to hard wheat from shatter- 
ing and sawfly, which significantly 
lower final yields. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad re- 
ports that cool weather and rains 
since the drouth break July 11-13 has 
resulted in most unusual wheat ker- 
nel sizing, which is certain to pro- 
duce yields higher than other condi- 
tions would seem to warrant. 











PMA ASKS WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR OFFERS 


WASHINGTON —The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
asked mills for offers of 26,500,000 
Ib. of whole wheat flour for gulf de- 
livery on or before Sept. 10. Offers 
are to be filed by 3:30 p.m., e.d.t. 
Aug. 11 for acceptance before 10 a.m., 
e.d.t. Aug 12. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Mpls. 
Spring family ......cccecsccsee $...@6.85 $...@6.4 
Spring top patent ............. 56.40@5.70 ...@. 
Spring high gluten ............ cocte coe . GROG. 
OS, aaa ee ~+-@... 5.75@5.80 
Spring stanG@ard ........scccsee 5.30@5.60 5.50@5. 
Spring firat clear .......0cceeeee 4.80@5.50 5.40@5. 
Hard winter family ........... Pere ee 
Hard winter short ............. 5.30@5.45 ee 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.20@5.38 ...@. 
Hard winter first clear ......... 4.80@5.13 ao@ « 
Soft winter family ............. wT. Bere --@. 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.20@6.71 --@. 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.20@6.25 Oe 
Soft winter straight ........... — er acts 
Soft winter first clear .......... «++ @5.55 @. 
Rye flour, White ......ccsecseee 4.70@5.15 ...@4. 
Rye flour, dark ....-.cccssceeee 3.45@4.35 ...@3. 
Durum, gran., bulk ........+..+- 5.50 @5.55 --@5.35 


Spring family .....-s-seseeeeee 
Spring high gluten ............ 
Spring short ...ccccccsccccsveee 
Spring stamdar@ .....sesceseses 
Spring first clear .......-..++. 
Hard winter short ............ 
Hard winter standard ......... 


Hard winter first clear ........ @ 

Soft winter family ............ Te) eer @ . 
Soft winter straight .......... 5.25@5.90 ...@... 
Soft winter standard ......... o++@... 4.75@5.25 


Soft 


5.75 @6.00 


winter first clear ......... 


Rye flour, White ..c..cccccscnee 

Durum, gram., Bulk ........-00.- 5.89@5.94 
Seattle Los Angeles 

pT ere eee $...@... 6.74@7.14 

Bakery grades ..... ++-@... 6.63@6.85 

PORUIF scccccscesdes ---@... 5.89@6.06 


New York Phila. 
$...@7.15 $6.00@6.20 
6.35@6.60 6.50@6.60 

5.95@6.05 
wr. Ree 

5.65@5.85 5.75@5.85 
5.80@6.05 5.80@5.90 
5.60@5.85 5.90@6.00 


ve Teme) are 
4.70@4.90 4.80@4.90 
000 @ ace 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second patent{ 
Spring first clearf.... 
Spring exports§ 

Ontario exports§ e 46% 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb, cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


Kans. City St. Louis 
Bec cee Goes -. $7.10@7.25 


are. «6 6 6 & 

eaaaemes > e214 

Giese 3 cos 4 
@9990990008 
PPPROLSHH. « « 


a, eo. 
a: 
ae0 


® 
es é 

nee. 

° 


8999999999909 


@® 


@9909999895 
ANN SS 
2: 


aa, 


ang 
ooo 
oon 


Buffalo 


6.25 @6.35 
---@... 
5.65@5.75 
5.55 @5.60 
0+-@... 
ooo @ ace 
5.85@5.90 
5.20@5.25 
oop @ oes 
5.60 @5.65 
ooo @ ane 
5.40@5.45 
4.95@5.00 


Atlanta 
Be HD c've 
6.35 @6.60 

6.15 @6.40 

6.05 @6.30 

6.10@6.30 
5.70 @5.95 
5.60@5.85 
4.75 @5.50 
6.30@7.40 
eT) wen 
4.30@4.50 
Tre. wit 
-@ ... 
**Winnipeg 


-»-@8.45 $...@9.05 


«++ @8.55 


-+-@13.82 ...@... 


--@ 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran .....:. $44.25@45.25 $....@43.00 
Hard winter bran .. ....@.... coco@ 
Soft winter bran Ter) ere oneeGh eres 
Standard midds.* 47.00 @ 47.50 «+++ @45.00 
Flour midds.ft ..... +++ -@58.00 «++ -+@59.00 
MOG GOB cccccccves 62.00 @67.50 «++ +»@66.50 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spring bran ....... $48.00@49.00 $55.00@56.00 $....@54.00 
Soft winter bran .. Tr) Ty oes @ cess 
Standard midds.* .. 49.00@50.00 61.00 @62.00 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 60.00@ 61.00 eées eres 
Med GOS cccccscece 65.00 @ 66.00 74.00@75.00 
Spring bran 
Toronto ...cccceces $....@57.25 
GWVRMRIMOM cc cccccee +++ @49.25 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis, 


Kansas City 
39.00 @39.50 
43.00 @ 43.50 
Boston 
«+++ @56.50 
vse @T0.00 
Shorts 


$....@58.25 
eee + @52.25 


Middlings 
--@60.25 
-€ eeee 


45.00 @ 47.00 
50.00 @52.00 
a eee 
Atlanta 


$....@ 


50.50 @ 52.50 
ocow@ ocer 
57.00 @58.00 
o@ ace 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) on July 31, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








c-— Oat 
1948 
158 
1,960 
114 
176 


om. 


* mo bO- 


--Barley— 
1948 1947 
102 61 
47 88 
284 226 
165 249 
35 27 

1 bi 

83 92 
1,494 1,651 
2,112 1,388 
oe 

‘je 92 
88 26 
40 40 
173 19 
68 7 

14 101 





-—-Wheat— -———Corn——, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
PPT ee 4,415 2,194 6 997 
Pere 359 12 ee 32 
RE pceraads éeeens 2,011 2,094 45 179 
er 843 239 ee oe 
CD bo che ceaceae 6,354 5,478 732 4,006 
PE - ¢dbt.00 sereee ae 3,516 1,662 42 4 
Fort Worth ......... 12,881 10,969 84 67 
Galveston .........0.. 3,329 794 oe oe 
Hutchinson .......... 13,442 10,379 oe e° 
Indianapolis ......... 1,771 1,075 230 738 
Kansas City ......... 38,056. 25,809 31 317 
Milwaukee ........... 719 853 oe 232 
Minneapolis ......... 578 470 55 523 
New Orleans ....... 1,492 191 14 106 
a. See 196 12 4 18 
po ere - a - os 
OORERB cecseccscccses 3 4,689 131 1,204 
, . SEPT EPeeeeeeeree 56 es 139 . 747 
Philadelphia 1,708 os 205 
Sioux City 160 47 190 
St. Joseph . 3,874 273 865 
i BEE: ecebececvce 5,311 95 217 
WEED ocevesovevens 8,351 oe oe 
Gb bR es cb 0ccesnce 295 
DetaID .cccvececes 183,367 86,619 1,885 10,647 


3,476 


4,718 4,069 





GRAIN. FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





-—— ———Chicago—— —— 


Minneapolis 


WHEAT 
-~Minneapolis- 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
BME | oc vc céecrdise 216% 218% 222 225 
RUE DB 6 cc cccwviscss 218% 220% 223% 226% 
BURIED © oc cecsviecvise 217% 219% 222% 225 
AMEE © i cccnevievine 218 220% 221% 224% 
BEES ©. 0.6 edis sontecs 218% 221% 223% 226% 
BURG FT cetsiesaccsene 219% 221% 224 227% 
--CORNS -— RYE— - 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg 
Sept. Dec. Dee. _May Oct. Dec. Sept. 
Aug. 2 .. 164% 147 164% 166% HOLIDAY 151% 
Aug. 3 .. 164% 147% 167% 168% 163% £159 165% 
Aug. 4... 162% 145% 166% 168 163 158 154% 
Aug. 5 .. 161% 145% 167 168 163% 159% 155% 
Aug. 6 .. 164 148% 170 171 166% 163% 156% 
Aug. 7 .. 165 147% 171 172 168 165% 1658 


-——Kansas City— 


OATS 





Dec, May 
217% 212% 
218% 214 
217 213% 
217% 212% 
219 213% 
220 214% 
Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 

65% 67% 

66% 69 

66% 68% 


66% 68% 
66% 69% 
67 69% 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Moderate sales of domestic 
flour to chain bakers and independents, 
together with bookings to South America 
and the government, produced a fair vol- 
ume of business in the, Southwest, but per- 
centage of sales was considerably below 
mills’ expectations. There were only two 
days of above-capacity business in the area, 
the other four days being quiet. Meanwhile, 
volume of business in the spring wheat 
area was rising and the price gap between 
the Northwest and the Southwest was nar- 
rowing. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 71% of capacity, compared with 49% 
the preceding week and 35% a year ago. 
Of the current week’s business, 25% was 
for export. 

Most price ideas of bakers were below 
mill quotations and millers were less prone 
this week to come down to the buyers’ 
ideas. However, scattered lots of flour were 
booked to several of the larger chain bak- 
ers and a number of intermediate and 
smaller firms, Bread sales continue to ease 
off in industrial areas, contributing to the 
slower volume of retail business this sum- 
mer, but the drop is not alarming. 

Further small lots of family flour were 
sold, but they constituted only a small 
portion of the week’s sales. Slight im- 
provement in southern demand was noted. 

Despite the confused import licensing 
situation with Brazil, considerable flour was 
again booked to the modified licensing area 
of South America. Exporters and mills are 
uncertain about the details of the new import 
license requirement of Brazilian firms which 
went into effect the first of this month. 
It is understood that shipments of flour 
made to Brazil following Sept. 3 must 
have an import license from the govern- 
ment of Brazil. In addition, letters of 
credit on these purchases must not be for 
any amount exceeding $7.50 per 50 kilos. 

Other export happenings this week in- 
clude the completion of September pur- 
chasing by Norwegian importers, That coun- 
try took small lots on three different days 
to fill its 3,200 long ton quota. Prices 
on the 80% extraction flour ranged from 
$4.84% @4.91% 140’s, jutes, Chicago. It also 
has been reported that the Netherlands is 
seeking the approval of ECA officials on a 
“fair market price’ of $6.65 Amsterdam, 
in purchasing its September quota of 15,000 
long tons. According to rules regarding ECA 
funds, the importing nations participating 
in the program cannot buy at prices 
above the existing market. India is again 
lagging in its purchasing and has not indi- 
cated when it will buy, but Italy has 
served notice that it will again be in the 
market for two cargoes of flour Aug. 12. 

Shipping directions continued to arrive 
in good volume and mills are booked to 
capacity this month, and well into Sep- 
tember. September running time is ex- 
pected to be filled soon. Mills in Kansas 
City ground at 103% of capacity, compared 
with 103% the previous week and 105% 
@ year ago. 

Prices were on the upturn, family grades 
advancing 5@10¢ sack and bakery flours go- 
ing up about 5¢ sack. Clears quotations 
declined about 10¢ sack. 

Quotations Aug. 7, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.15@5.30, 
straight $5.05@5.20; established brands of 
family flour $5.80@6.50, first clears $4.70@ 
4.75, second clears $4.55@4.60, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.45@4.50; soft wheat 
short patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.25@ 
5.35, cake flour $6.30@6.50. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 11 fair, two quiet, five slow, twé 
dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated six and one half 
days capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 80%, compared with 54% the 
preceding week, and were confined mostly 
to bakers with scattered lots to family 
buyers. Export sales were almost at a stani- 
still. Shipping directions weré very heavy. 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ sack higher 
compared with previous week. 

Texas: Demand for family flour continued 
light, but there was a fair amount of bak- 
ers flour sold and some export orders. 
Total sales of all types were probably equal 
to 40 to 50% of capacity with many mills, 
but not over 25% with some whose sales 
were confined to family flour. Operations 
continue as near 100% of capacity as at- 
tainable. Prices were about unchanged com- 
pared with previous week, except bakers 
flour which was a shade higher. Quotations 
Aug. 7, 100’s, cottons: family flour, extra 
high patent $6@6.60, high patent $5.70@ 
6.30; standard bakers, plain $5.55@5.65; 
clears, nominal, plain $5.10@65.20, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Salina: Flour business continues draggy, 
with numerous inquiries resulting in very 
little business. Prices are unchanged to 20¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions continue 
to arrive in good volume, 

Hutchinson: Fairly active inquiry pro- 
duced only moderate flour business for mills 
of this area last week. Buyers generally 





kept their sights low and mills showed con- 
tinued disinclination to accept business 
just to keep the wheels turning. New con- 
tracts were closed at improved, if not 
wholly satisfactory margins. Even more 
satisfactory in this respect was export 
business, which came in fairly good volume, 
though round lots were not included. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory, permitting 
full 5-day operations. Pricés were about 
unchanged compared with the preceding 
week end. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade is 
spotty between mills and shows variation 
from day to day. Most plants reported a 
marked improvement in actual booking, 
plus a continuation of active inquiries. 
Sales and inquiries came from all seg- 
ments of the baking industry, they re- 
ported, with numerous 56,000-sack lots, a few 
10,000-sack orders and occasional 20,000- 
sack or even larger bookings. Shipping 
time ranged mostly up to 120 days. The 
price situation was described as pretty 
keen, however, with buyers shopping closely 
and having very definite ideas of what 
they wanted to pay. Other mills said they 
had not found business so active. 

Most of the business booked was in 
Pennsylvania and New England territory, 
with southeastern states quiet. Shipping 
directions on old orders were good and 
mills ran five days last week. Interest in 
soft wheat flour also has been active, ac- 
cording to Northwest mills with units 
in the soft wheat area. Family flour trade 
has been quiet, with users of that type not 
showing the forward buying interest evi- 
denceil by bakers. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 163% of capacity, against 
82% the previous week and 55.8% a year 
ago. Shipments represented 71% of capacity, 
against 87% the previous week. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran at 71% of ca- 
pacity last week, against 68% the previous 
week and 91% a year ago. For the North- 
west, last week’s operations were 71%, 
against 71% the previous week and 93% 
a year ago. 

About the only activity of importance 
in the export field was the efforts of mills 
to get flour in transit on which letters 
of credit had been issued prior to the Aug. 
3 import controls invoked by the Brazilian 
government. The ceiling price on new busi- 
ness to Brazil was lowered to $7.50 per 
110-lb. sack, which makes business out of 
the question where American dollar ex- 
change is involved, under letters of credit. 
The ceiling does not apply, it is said, on 
sight draft business, but millers have 
been cautioned against sight draft terms. 
Cuban interest is light, with importers on 
the island reading about the large American 
crop and losing sight of the reduced mill- 
feed credits which have kept flour prices 
from declining. 

Quotations Aug. 9: standard patent $5.50 
@5.55, short patent $5.75@5.80, high gluten 
$6.10@6.15, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.45, first clear $5.40@ 
5.50, second clear $4.40@5.20, whole wheat 
$5.45@5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
papers, 13@15¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: An im- 
provement in demand for both family and 
bakery flour was reported the past week. 
Mills operated five days at near capacity. 
Sxport business was at a standstill. Ship- 
ping directions continue good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: An improvement in flour busi- 
ness occurred last week and several round- 
lot sales were reported. However, current 
business generally was of the usual replace- 
ment nature, but these small-lot sales were 
a little more numerous. Directions were 
good. Family flour business was slow and 
no bookings are looked forward to until 
next month when it is expected that buy- 
ers will enter the market in an easier 
manner. Deliveries continue to improve, but 
are only fair, at best. 

Quotations Aug. 7: spring top patent 
$5.40@5.70, standard patent $5.30@5.60, first 
clear $4.80@5.50; family flour $6.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.30@5.45, 95% patent 
$5.20@5.38, first clear $4.80@5.13; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.20@6.71, standard pat- 
ent $5.20@6.25, first clear $5.55. 

St. Louis: A decided falling off in book- 
ings of flour by the bakers is evident. 
The trade in general is slow to change 
position, looking at the heavy movement 
of wheat and expecting lower flour prices. 
However, some fair-sized lots were placed 
on the books for 120 days, with a scat- 
tering of nearby to 60-day shipment. In- 
quiries are fair, but buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas are far apart, resulting in a limited 
amount of sales. Demand for clears con- 
tinues heavy with offerings light. As a 
result, prices are higher. Jobbers say buy- 
ing by the trade is for nearby require- 
ments only. Very little confidence is dis- 
played in present prices. Shipping direc- 
tions are slow. Prices for hard and soft 
patents are 30¢ lower to 20¢ higher, clears 
are 25¢ up. Spring wheat patents are 5¢ 
up, clears 25¢ higher. 

Central states mills report buyers con- 
tinue to buy cautiously. Bookings are main- 
ly for nearby delivery with a scattering 
of 30- to 60-day shipment. The trade 
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prefers to await further developments be- 
fore making any long time commitments. 
Shipping directions are slow. Patent flour 


. Prices are lower to higher, clears are firm 


to higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 7, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.30, 
ordinary $5.30; top hard $6.55, ordinary 
$5.40; bakery flour, cake $6.20, pastry 
$5.10, soft straight $5.20, soft clear $5; 
hard winter short patent $5.40, standard 
patent $5.30, clears $5.10; spring wheat 
short patent $5.75, standard $5.65, clears 
$5.55, low protein $4.90. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The lower wheat prices are 
somewhat offset by the very sharp drop 
in millfeed prices, with the result that 
flour prices, while lower than the preced- 
ing week, are not so attractive to buyers. 
As a general rule, flour buyers are con- 
fining themselves to contracts only for 
nearby requirements and are awaiting fur- 
ther developments before making any ¢x- 
tended commitments for the long pull. 
This being the top of the vacation sea- 
son, interest is somewhat lessened from 
the mere fact that so many important 
buyers and sellers are far away from their 
desks. The slackness of the present is in 
both bakery and family branches. Exports 
are showing more improvement. 

Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo, Aug. 
7: spring family $7.10@7.25, high gluten 
$6.25@6.35, standard $5.65@5.75, first clear 
$5.55@5.60; hard winter standard $5.85@ 
5.90, first clear $5.20@5.25; soft winter 
short patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.40@ 
5.45, first clear $4.95 @5. 

New York: Limited but steady buying by 
medium-sized bakers, one or two round 
lots by chain bakers and single scattered- 
car purchases by the jobbing and smaller 
trade, constituted the week’s flour busi- 
ness. The large trade is still interested in 
further contracts, but at prices too far 
from millers’ ideas and while most of them 
have filled their needs at least through 
October, some show signs of wanting to 
cover up to Jan. 1. The smaller buyers are 
sitting out until spring wheat moves, in 
the expectation that prices may go lower. 
Even currently the differences between 
spring and Kansas flours is so small that 
interest centers more strongly on northwest- 
ern flours than on those from the South- 
west. 

Mills are not pushing sales as strongly 
as they did a short time ago in view of 
the uncertainties and declines in millfeed. 
Many are entirely disinterested in immediate 
shipment and there are many reports of 
slowness in shipment. 

With the best demand for springs, soft 
wheat, as well as Kansas, flours have had 
little feature. Prices on eastern soft win- 
ters have firmed considerably in the past 
week or two, but Pacific Coast grades are 
still out of the market because of non- 
competitive levels. At the close of the 
week spring wheat flours were about 20¢ 
below the previous week and Kansas about 
unchanged. 

Quotations Aug. 7: spring family flour 
$7.15, high glutens $6.35 @6.60, standard pat- 
ents $5.75@6, clears $5.65@5.85; south- 
western short patents $5.80@6.05, standard 
patents $5.60@5.85; high ratio cake flours 
$6.25@6.85, soft winter straights, eastern 
$5.25@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Volume of flour sales the 
entire past week held at a high level. 
Mill representatives offering only hard 
wheat flours reported gooa@ business. As 
prices of spring wheat flour came to with- 
in 15¢ of hard winter wheat, buying in 
spring types increased. The pertinent fact 
remains that large wholesale and retail 
bakeries are doing more flour buying, pro- 
portionately than the retail bakers. Large 
firms consider flour attractive at present 
prices and fear no price reductions later. Re- 
tail bakers are still hesitating to buy because 
they believe lower flour prices may develop. 
Buying was also done on 120-day com- 
mitments, which is stated by mill repre- 
sentatives to be a healthy sign. 

Soft winter wheat flour also sold in bet- 
ter volume than for some past months. 
Family patent moved at a better rate 
and prices were as low as $5.40 for hard 
Kansas unadvertised brands of family 
flours. Pastry flours were more active. 
Prices held firm, but several mills gave 
discounts from list prices and any flour 
bargains offered were eagerly bought. All 
in all, it was a good week and the trade 
is pleased with the sales rsults of the 
past three weeks over this entire territory. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Aug. 7, 100- 
lb. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.59@5.70, medium patent $5.64@ 
5.75, short patent $5.69@5.80; spring wheat 
patent $5.65@6.11, madium patent $5.70@ 
6.16, short patent $5.75@6.21; high gluten 
$6.45@6.56; clears $5.55@5.71; family flour, 
advertised brands $7@7.10, other brands 
$5.40@6.56; pastry and cake flours $5.40 
@6.35. 

Boston: Flour prices in the Boston mar- 
ket dropped to the lowest point of the year 
as northernwestern mills fought to obtain 
their share of the business, which in the 
last two weeks has been nearly wholly 
absorbed by southwestern interests. Each 
successive decline, designed to stimulate 
buying interest failed, at least among the 
majority of buyers. Agents of several large 
southwestern mills reported several large 
commitments over the previous week-end 
with some of the orders extending through 
October. 

Springs are 10@25¢ lower, with high gluten 
under the heaviest pressure. Hard winters 
are 15¢ lower. Soft wheat flours are ir- 
regularly lower with Pacific being the ex- 
ception as it moved up from 5 to 7¢. Other 
grades, however, showed declines ranging 
from 10 to 20¢. 

Small bakers and jobbers generally main- 
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tained their cautious buying policies, ap- 
parently sitting out the price war in the 
hopes of more advantageous prices. Some, 
however, appeared ready to hop into the 
market, according to some mill agents who 
were awaiting confirmation on offerings 
under consideration. 

Dealers majoring in soft wheat flours sti]) 
feel the effects of consumer resistance in 
sweet goods and their operations were 
generally characterized as extremely cau- 
tious. 

Quotations Aug. 7: spring short patents 
$5.80@6.05, standards $5.75@5.95, high glu- 
ten $6.40@6.60, first clears $5.75@5.90, hard 
winter short patents $5.75@5.90, standards 
$5.60@5.75, Pacific soft wheat $6.42@6.67, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.30@5.70, 
high ratio $6.50@6.85, family $7.20. 


Philadelphia: Business continued its mid- 
summer dullness as the bakeries, both the 
large chains and the smaller independents, 
exhibited great lack of interest in any 
large quantity buying for the future. 

Even quantities needed for immediate 
needs were smaller, due to a slump occa- 
sioned by extra hot weather and the mid- 
summer vacation exodus, and trading re- 
mained inactive and spotty. Small bakers 
adopted an attitude of awaiting develop- 
ments before taking action in hope of price 
cuts on the approaching spring wheat 
movement. ’ 

Imports promised a substantial gain as 
the army accelerated its program from 
Philadelphia by scheduling a cargo of 1,200 
tons of wheat flour, in addition to 1,00 
tons of the controversial potato flour, for 
Bremen, Germany, over the week-end. 

Quotations Aug. 7: spring family $6@ 
6.20, high gluten $6.50@6.60, short patent 
$5.95@6.05, first clear $5.75@5.85, hard win- 
ter short patent $5.80@5.90, standard $5.90@ 
6, soft winter standard $4.75@5.25. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales continue on a 
rather restricted scale, with buyers find- 
ing it difficult to adjust their price ideas 
upward in line with stronger markets, 
Sales for future delivery have been 
relatively small volume, with buyers 
parently satisfied to carry on with pres: 
bookings. Some scattered sales are most 
for prompt to 30-day delivery with h: 
winters in greatest demand. Somewh 
more interest in being displayed in nort 
ern springs since the adjustment in t 
differential, and buyers are booking t)! 
type much more freely, in some ca 
through September. Bakers and jobbers : 
forming the best outlet. Central and P 
cific Coast soft winters are still rathe 
quiet, with the bulk of sales to crack 
and cookie bakers, in some instances {f 
90-day shipment. The former type is 
far in best demand. Shipping directio 
continue rather slow with stocks beir 
maintained at a very low level, primari 
on account of the warm weather. In ge 
eral the severe decline in millfeed pri: 
is apparently being overlooked by bu) 
ers, as their ideas of price are quite 
variance with those of the millers. Expo: 
sales continue at a rather brisk rate, 
particularly to the South American cour 
tries. European transactions are limited 
with Norway purchasing 80% extracti 
flour and Holland seeking offers on the 
same type. Shipping space at Gulf ports 
for August is well filled. 

Quotations Aug, 7, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.45@5.70, stand- 
ard $5.20@5.45, first clear $4.90@5.1 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.90 
6.10, standard $5.75@5.90, first clear $5.40 
@5.55, high gluten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat 
short patent $5.50@5.65, straight $4. 
@5.15, first clear $4.40@4.65, high rat 
cake $5.80@6.15; Pacific Coast cake $6.85 
7.05, pastry $5.95@6.05. All barge shi! 
ments from Minneapolis approximately 2 
sack less. 

Atlanta: New flour business continues 
to be put on the books, but volume 
short. Buyers generally still seem more 
less confused and are willing to coast 
along rather than to over-step on the cur- 
rent market. Activity in bakery flour sales 
is slow to only fair, with a scattered car 
or more going here and there and no 
lengthy bookings being reported. In spot: 
however, activity was described as a shade 
better than the previous week. Accor‘! 
ing to reports, there is still nice busin« 
to be transacted over the territory. Shij 
ping directions from bakers are fair 
pretty good. 

Trading in family flour is quiet to on 
fair. Wholesalers who did not place boo 
ings several weeks ago are remaining « 
a hand-to-mouth basis and say they w 
continue to do so unless quotations a 
more attractive. Demand from retail 
is not urgent at this season and they s 
no reason to overload floor stocks. Specific 
tions are slow to fair. 

Blenders are well supplied with recent 
bookings and new buying interest from t! 
side of the trade has dwindled. Shippi 
orders from them are satisfactory as th< 
outgo is about normal for the time 
year. 

Prices held unchanged to easier, wit 
northwestern flour showing the larger di 
Spring patents dropped 20¢ and clea: 
15¢. Southwestern patents declined 5¢ b 
clears were unchanged. Cake and past 
flour also were unchanged. Family fio 
again .declined 10¢. 

Quotations Aug. 7: spring high gelut« 
$6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.05@6.3 
short patent $6.15@6.40, first clear $6.10 
6.30} hard winter standard patent $5.60 
5.85, short patent $5.70@5.95, first clea 
$4.75@5.50; hard winter family flour $5.9 
@7.20; soft wheat family $6.30@7.40; soft 
wheat first clear $4.30@4.50; pastry flou 
$5.65@5.75; cake flour $6.50@6.65; self-ris 
ing flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Domestic flour business has 
shown a marked improvement, with both 


large and small buyers in the market for. 


good quantities. The lower prices quoted, 
with another decline last week, find buy- 
ers more willing to take hold. The rea- 
gon probably is that buyers realize that 
wheat prices are already below the loan 
yalue and within 60 to 90 days, when 
the harvest rush is over, wheat is almost 
certain to tighten up and flour prices could 
advance from present levels. Export book- 
ings are light. Mills have been after the 
Philippine business, but quantities are not 
large. Wheat prices are out of line for 
government flour business. The CCC pay- 
ing within 2¢ of the loan value. Millis 
cannot compete with mills in the mid- 
west for export flour business because 
wheat here is comparatively much higher. 
But mills are well booked for August 
in both export and domestic business. 


Quotations Aug. 7: high gluten $6.53, all 


Montana $6.29, fancy hard wheat clears 


$5.85, bluestem bakers $6.24, cake $7.15, 
pastry $6.04, whole wheat 100% $5.85, gra- 
ham $5.40, cracked wheat $5.40. 

Los Angeles: The bakery flour business 
has been very quiet, reflecting the lower 
yolume of summer bakery sales. Added 
to this, the present market picture and 
the anticipated effect on prices when the 
spring wheat crop begins moving in vol- 
ume, have reinforced the reluctance to- 
ward any substantial bookings. What book- 
ings there are have been small and few 
in number. Most are for immediate de- 
livery with some for 30- to 60-day orders. 
Family flour sales are good. Both re- 
sale and direct sales of family flour are 
strong as a result of the continuing 
strength of consumer flour sales. 


Quotations Aug. 7: high gluten $6.99@ 
7.04, bluestem $6.74@7.14, clear $6.63@ 
6.65, whole wheat $6.16@6.28, cake $7.46 
@7.75, cake and pastry $5.89@6.06, bakery 
$6.63@6.85. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The only business avail- 
abie to Canadian mills at present are some 
small allotments to Newfoundland and the 
British West Indies, government regulation 
flour for U.K. and domestic requirements. 
However, some mills are closed down for 
lack of wheat and others are looking after 
their annual repairs in preparation for the 
new crop. The domestic market is taking 
all the flour available. 

Quotations Aug. 7: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.45 bbl., seconds $7.95, 
bakers $7.85, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U. K. government regulation 
flour $13.82 per 280-lb. for shipment to end 
of September, Halifax or St. John. 

Current domestic prices of winter wheat 
make it difficult for winter wheat millers 
to compete with hard wheat millers who 
are to receive a subsidy on western wheat 
used for consumption in Canada. This is a 
difficult situation just when the new crop 
is beginning to come to hand. The only 
alternative is the export market, but even 
there demand is not as great as anticipated. 

Quotations Aug. 7, winter wheat flour: no 
domestic quotations; export $6.40 per 100 
lb., in cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Winter wheat is commencing to move in 
good quantities and is of excellent quality. 
Quotations Aug. 7: $2.13@2.25 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points in Ontario. Export, $2.25 bu., 
track shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just under 74,000 
sacks and, with the exception of 2,440 
sacks sold as Class 2 flour, all was worked 
to the U. K. Domestic trade is moderate, 
and supplies are moving freely. Most of 
the large mills were shut down temporarily 
to provide holidays for the staff all at 
one time. This has been made possible 
also by the fulfillment of the Canada- 
U. K. contract, and the comparatively light 
run of wheat prior to the harvest getting 
under way. 

Quotations Aug. 7: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55, second patents to 
bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: With no export business in 
Sight and no allocations expected until 
next month at the earliest, flour trade here 
is generally quiet. In the meantime do- 
Mmestic flour prices started another up- 
ward climb during the week, when two 
mills put in advances of 20¢ and the re- 
maining mills are expected to follow suit. 

Just prior to Aug. 1, when it was ru- 
mored that flour prices might go up as 
the price of wheat advanced, there was 
& considerable amount of local flour buy- 
ing with the result that sales during the 
Past week have been fairly quiet and 
are expected to continue so for some time. 

Just what effect these higher flour prices 
will have on the cost of bread to the 
consumer is not yet known. The fed- 
eral government granted a 45¢ subsidy 
to Canadian millers to take care of the 
wheat advance and the general impres- 
Sion then was that it would be possible 
to maintain bread costs. Now with the 
flour price jump, added to the increase 
of 10¢ lb. for lard and 11@12¢ for other 
Shortening,. many are doubtful whether 
bread prices will hold. 

One large bakery operator here report- 
ed that lard and shortening costs have 
jumped $400 a week in his ingredients 
bill, Already cakes and fancy goods have 
reflected the higher costs. Some ‘fancy 
So0ds bakers reported that the public is 
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not responding to the higher prices and 
some of the smaller shops are already hit 
by the customer resistance. 

Cash car quotations for hard. wheat 
flour here as of Aug. 7, basis 98’s cot- 
tons: first patents $9.65@9.95, bakers pat- 
ents $8.65@9.15. Cake and pastry flour 
to the trade is $9.95@10.15. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 31 and 
Aug. 7: 


BRAN— July 31 Aug. 7 
August ....... $....@*36.50 $39.50@ 40.25 
September .... «+++ @*37.50 eee @*40.25 
October ...... 37.60@ 38.00 40.25@ 40.75 
November .... ++ ++@*38.25 40.25@ 41.00 
December .... 38.50@ 38.75 40.50@ 41.25 
January ...... ..+-@*38.75 41.00@ 41.50 

SHORTS— 
pS eee $....@*43.20 $43.75@ 44.25 
September .... ..--@*43.00 44.75@ 45.50 
October ...... 43.00@ 43.25 44.75@ 45.50 


November .-+-@*42.40 44.75@ 45.50 

December .... «++-@*43.00 45.00@ 45.50 

January ...... 43.25@ 43.75 44.75@ 46.00 

Sales (tons) 4,080 960 
*Sale. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of -grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 29, 1948 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 7,474 765 2,648 4,459 
Vancouver-New . 

Westminster .. 1,377 ee 185 111 
Churchill ....... 862 ee 1 $e 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 








vators ........ 141 2 92 379 
TOGA vecccsas 9,854 767 2,926 4,949 
Year ago ..... 9,414 762 2,587 2,138 
Receipts during week ending July 29: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,340 84 540 553 
Pacific seaboard. 297 os 45 29 
Churchill ....... 135 ca ss da 
Other terminals* 20 2 1 
TOtAls «crccece 1,792 86 586 582 


Shipments during week ending July 29: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 
Lake 





eteeenes 1,394 73 582 774 
er 60 3 442 156 
Milled or 

processed ... 65 «e 28 46 
Pacific seaboard— 
OcCOAM .ecccoes 161 oe oe oe 
MBM ivcvesese -74 ee 17 10 
Other terminals* 74 ee 55 51 
WCRI ci cece 1,828 76 #1,125 1,037 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 29, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..138,165 9,034 48,574 41,489 


Pacific seaboard. 38,074 ee 2,468 886 
Churchill ....... 3,687 és oe ‘3 
Other terminals* 2,301 4 1,631 2,851 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 29, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..135,906 9,052 50,359 39,015 


Pacific seaboard. 38,650 -. 2,463 865 
Churchill ....... 4,976 ee 40 rT 
Other terminals* 2,173 4 1,818 2,677 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending July 31, 
1948, and Aug. 2, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
cv~American— cin bond—, 
July Aug. July Aug. 
31, 2, 31, 2, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Whent cecese 169,180 114,913 35 87 
Ce. aedbeae s 1,970 11,841 eee ‘an 
See 3,820 5,592 877 91 
 -  SPeReTueee 900 556 4 33 
Barley ...... 6,537 5,593 296 eee 
Flaxseed .... 861 360 ser 
Soybeans .... 793 628 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets July 31 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): corn, 241,000 (355,000) bu.; 
rye, 13,000 (none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the ‘Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
July July July Aug. 

7 24 31 
19,915 


7 
Four mills ... 23,151 *23,476 


*Three mills. 


23,613 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, July 31, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





OEERER,  eaBovces 35 877 
pf! Pee o% es a rr 
SPU FO e.cd ances 7 es os 296 
\ eee Tee 35 877 2° 296 


Previous week .. 35 683 ee 351 
Aug. 2, 1947 ... 87 91 33 ee 
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‘The Choice of the 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 




















WANT ADS. 


ASSO te 
v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2424¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 























HELP WANTED 
oe semana eanune oneness onc 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 600-CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST TO TAKE 
charge of baking laboratory. Man should 
have experience with Aymlograph, Farino- 
graph and other flour tests. Must be able 
to interpret baking tests as guide to bak- 
ery production. Location Chicago. Address 
9532, The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 

















EXPORT MAN WANTED BY SPRING 
wheat mill which enjoys excellent export 
business. Want young man under thirty 
whg has had some export experience. 

ledge of Spanish would be desirable. 
Give full particulars, experience and ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 9613, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
in hard wheat mill—Northwest or South- 
west location. Available at once. Address 
9516 The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 


CHIEF CHEMIST POSITION IN FLOUR 
mill, by experienced up-to-date cereal 
chemist, familiar with all phases of labo- 
ratory work. Address 9500, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN 
hard and soft wheat flours; also with 
knowledge of dry mixes and manufacture, 
desires position with concern needing per- 
son with above experience. References. 
Address 9533, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























GRADUATE CHEMIST—SIX YEARS’ IN- 


dustrial plant and laboratory experience 
—organic, inorganic and cereal chem- 
istry; past three years chief chemist 
flour mill. Address 9507, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv LE NE 
FOR SALE—TWO NO. 46 NIAGARA DUST 


Collectors with spare parts—in good con- 
dition. Allen-Rogers Corporation, Laconia, 














FOR SALE—NO. 2 BARTLETT & SNOW 
grain pearling machine—practically new. 
Price reasonable. Larrowe Mills, Inc., 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 
tablished 





Saco Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address—Merind-Sac Paulo 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 
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Potato Flour 





(Continued from page 12) 


plow them under in the field, since 
other diversion methods involve ab- 
sorption of freight to processing 
plants. However, Congress charged 
wilful waste in this destruction or 
abandonment of acreage and to end 
that criticism USDA promoted the 
potato flour expansion. 

Potatoes which are acquired either 
through price support purchase or 
loan are delivered to the flour proc- 
essors upon payment of only a small 
fraction of the freight charges, re- 
portedly about 15¢ a sack. Freight 
absorption by USDA amounts to ap- 
proximately 30¢ a sack on the aver- 
age. It may be seen that since the 
processors are currently selling po- 
tato flour from a virtual no-cost raw 
material, that without the govern- 
ment subsidy the new industry would 
have to charge considerably higher 
prices for the finished product. 

Following is the text of the letter 
to Mr. Fakler from John P. Loomis, 
deputy food administrator for occu- 
pied areas, U.S. Department of the 
Army: 

“Your letter of July 15, 1948, ad- 
dressed to Secretary Royall has been 
referred to this office for reply. 

“The price quoted in your letter 
($7 cwt.) for the potato flour being 
purchased by the Department of Ag- 
riculture is substantially correct. This 
price, however, includes the cost of 





FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
a Jeffrey, Prater. All 


i—tTyler y dy Vibrating Screens, 

1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 
=— ae. No. 1 Expellers, com- 
1—Loutsviti aa Rotary Steam 


3~Veceum SD Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 


serrated rolls. 
100-Stainiess Steel, Nickel, Copper and 


Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. ity. 
71—Steel Verti and Horizontal Tanks 


up to 100,000 gal. ity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
railroad 


closed . 

1—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10'. V-belt, 3 H.P. 
pe a volt explosion proof 

1—,000-1. fente Mixer, m.d, 

Ve Powder Mixer, m.d. 


Send f Balletin G 
ni or Special iB, Listing 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO. INC. 


14-16 Park Row ow York, N. Y¥. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn, 











packaging in multiwall export bags 
and rail transportation costs to port. 
Recent wheat flour purchases made 
for the Department of the Army have 
averaged approximately $5.50 cwt., 
on the same basis. The average price 
paid during the fiscal year 1948 was 
$6 cwt and was, at one time, close 
to $7 cwt. 

“Potato flour will admittedly cost 
somewhat more than wheat flour. But 
it is being produced from a commodity 
in surplus supply in this country 
which would otherwise go to non- 
food uses or be wasted. It is also 
somewhat more useful than wheat 
flour, since it can be used for potato 
pancakes, soups and mashed potatoes 
as well as for bread. 

“During the past year, the De- 
partment of the Army purchased ap- 
proximately 200,000 tons of fresh po- 
tatos, at a nominal price, for shipment 
to Germany. These potatoes were 
landed in Germany with remarkably 
little loss or spoilage. Despite this, 
the cost of bagging and of rail and 
ocean transportation, when added to 
the nominal price, resulted in a land- 
ed cost of approximately $35 ton. 
Since it takes approximately 5% tons 
of fresh potatoes to equal the calorie 
value of one ton of potato flour (aft- 
er allowance for higher loss and spoil- 
age rates) the landed cost of the po- 
tato flour equivalent of last year’s 
shipments was approximately $190 
ton, or about $20 ton more than the 
potato flour to be purchased this 
year will cost. Yet I believe that it 
would have been criminal to have 
permitted potatoes to rot over here 
last spring when they were so des- 
perately needed in Germany. 

“I am not in a position to com- 
ment on the accuracy of your calcula- 
tion of the ‘total cost’ of the flour. 
I should like to point out, however, 
that almost all the costs involved in 
this program, exclusive of the proc- 
essing cost, are costs which must be 
borne by the U.S. government in any 
event. As you know, surplus potatoes 
are being purchased under manda- 
tory price support legislation. As a 
matter of fact, it is expected that 
the potato flour program will reduce 
the costs due to storage, spoilage, 
and transportation which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must pay, al- 
though no credit has been taken for 
this in the price estimated above. 
Additionally, the Department of the 
Army would have had purchased at 
least $25 million worth of coarse 
grains, to some extent from foreign 
sources, had not the potato flour 
been made available. 

“This program was entered into 
after very careful consideration by 
the interested departments and has 
the hearty support of many of our 
leaders in the Congress. All concerned 
in the U.S. government feel that the 
program is decidedly in the best in- 
terest of our national economy.” 

¥ ¥ 
To Lease Alcohol Plant 

WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced Aug. 3 that as a result of 
recent congressional enactment the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
immediately available for lease a 
large, government-owned alcohol 
plant located at Kansas City, Mo. 
This proposal to lease is being made 
to assure operation of, the plant for 
the production of products from ag- 
ricultural commodities. This action is 
in furtherance of the requirement of 
Congress that the plant be used in 
connection with surplus agricultural 
commodities, research and other au- 
thorized activities. 

Offers to lease this plant must be 





received in the department on or be- 
fore Aug. 31, 1948, addressed to the 
Division of Purchase, Sales and Traf- 
fic, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., the secretary an- 
nounced. Information regarding terms 
of the lease and arrangements to in- 
spect the plant can be obtained from 
this division. 

The government will lease this 
plant for a period of five years with 
an option in the lessee to renew for 
an additional period of five years. 

Conversion from standby to opera'- 
ing condition will be financed by the 
lessee, and maintenance Costs are to 
be paid by the lessee. 

It is proposed that the rental he 
quoted on the basis of each wine ga'- 
lon of alcohol produced and each to. 
of potato flour produced in the plan:, 
and that a minimum rental be esta))- 
lished. 

The unit rental on alcohol may cov- 
er all by-products from the operaticn 
of the plant, thus making it unnece: 
sary to establish rental rates for b: 
product operations. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR OXIDIZING AGENTS 
DISCUSSED FOR CHEMISTS 


WICHITA, KANSAS—A review « 
progress that has been made recent! 
in development of various flour o> 
idizing agents was presented at tl 
Aug. 7 meeting of the Pioneer Se 
tion, American Association of Cerei! 
Chemists. J. M. Doty, Doty Technics! 
Laboratories, Kansas City, presente: 
the progress report. 

His discussion was limited prin 
cipally to chlorine dioxide and a com 
bination of ammonium persulfate an 
chlorine gas. 

R. B. Potts, Wichita Flour Mill 
Co., reported on the milling and bak 
ing qualities of the new crop, givin; 
details of the final report of th: 
Southwest Cereal Chemists 1948 Cro} 
Reporting Committee. (Editor’s Note 
The text of that report appeared i 
the Aug. 3 issue of The Northwest 
ern Miller.) 

A report also was presented on the 
recent national AACC convention and 
as an entertainment feature a tech- 
icolor film made during a Canadian 
hunting trip was shown by Dr. V. L 
Pauley, a Wichita physician. 


DEATHS 


Sidney Gerard, 69, son of John J. 
Gerard, widely known miller of Min 
neapolis and Buffalo many years ago 
died Aug. 3 at Ontario, N.Y. Th« 
father was brought to Buffalo in 1902 
by Frank F. Henry, at that time heac 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. in Buf 
falo in order to help build and begi: 
the operation of a 3,000-bbl. mill a: 
head miller. He brought with him his 
two sons, Sidney, the oldest, anc 
Giront A. Gerard. Sidney later took 
a position in the mill while Giron‘ 
was employed in the office of th« 
company. Later the two sons lefi 
Buffalo and went into milling it 
Rochester, N.Y. While a resident o 
Buffalo, Sidney Gerard was a mem 
ber of the Nomis Hunting Club an 
the Busy Corner Social Club. 


W. L. Hook, 58, Philadelphia branch 
manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
died July 17 following a heart attack. 
Mr. Hook had been identified with 
the Philadelphia flour trade since 
1914, when he became associated with 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., predeces- 
sor organization of King Midas. 
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F BAKER FLOURS 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 
selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 






SERS 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Bew.Ley BUILDING, FoRT WorRTH, TEXAS 








| Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 








= ey mA = 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
Siamese - BOARD of TRADE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS j=. 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ~- OATS FEED GRAINS 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address & ST ALL 
“HASTINGS” win Pye com CABLE CODES 
Montreal eee 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL . WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
; = : a WINTER WHEAT 


SPRING WHEAT lina 
FLOURS FLOURS 


Cream of the West —_— Monarch 
Wh be } % | 
Crescent 


Castle 


Nelson a Besa ™ Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp.: 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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..-A Woods representative is more than a 







salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
_ product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
. +. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 






Woods specialist about any phase of your 





packaging operation! 






‘woobpsA 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal ¢ Toronto * Ottawa * Welland ¢ Winnipeg * Calgary 


eo Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
cit Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
: fe a Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors, 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Since 1857 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cl Ad LAKES TORONTO, CANADA James! ichardsan & HONS 


M 








- M4 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. dain —— 7. ” Exporters | 























Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ‘ 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” , Sebts ase csamesetest SUL aia =a 
Cable Address: ‘““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA _— sanoaie SES Ss 











FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS (initeo 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 





NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 

























IT’S IN THE RECORD 





























CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| | OATMEAL 
>, ) = 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL »- MONCTON 


ERN EX RT FF ' MONTREAL + RIENTA EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 10-11—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., annual fall meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va.; executive secretary, Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19. 


Sept. 13-15 — American Soybean 
Assn., 28th annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


Sept. 19 - 21—Southern Bakers 
Exposition, sponsored by Southern 
Bakers Assn., at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Fab- 
er A. Bollinger, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 

Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 

Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 

Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 

1949 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 

April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, -53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
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the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


May 1-3—Missouri-Kansas Bakers 
Assn., joint convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo.; secre- 
tary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
35th annual convention at the Pea 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; secre 
tary, Faber A. Bollinger, 703 Henr 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahom 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at th 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasure! 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City 
Okla.; president Arkansas group 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

May 15-20—American Associatio: 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Nev 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M 
A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnat 
17, Ohio. 

May 18-19—Iowa Bakers Assn. 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec 
retary, Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry 
Shop, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Wis.; executive secretary, Frank G 
Jungewaelter, 1135 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 20-22 — Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Baltimore Bakers Club 
joint summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; secretary, 
Potomac group, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Lellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md.; sec- 
retary, Baltimore group, “Pat” Mc- 
Ginnis, c/o Standard Brands, Inc., 
Baltimore. 


Oct. 15 - 22 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 





- 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


* CANADA 


MONTREAL 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
. “Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Finnish Imports of Grain Products 
Increase Greatly Over Prewar Years 


LONDON—Wheat, rye and flour 
topped the list of imports into Fin- 
land in 1947, according to statistics 
compiled by the Finnish Foreign 
Trade Assn. Wheat and wheat flour 
rose from an average of 66,086 tons 
in the years 1937-39 to 144,841 tons 
last year. Imports of rye and flour 
showed an ever greater increase, the 
prewar figure averaging 37,876 tons 
compared to the present figure of 
173,881 tons. 

The unprecedented rise in imports 
is attributed by the association to the 
inability of agriculture to regain the 
prosperity of former years. Finnish 
agricultural production declined con- 
siderably during the war, and at the 
conclusion of hostilities 12% of the 
cultivated lands were lost. Yields were 
lower by two thirds, the reduction in 
fertility being due to the lack of fer- 
tilizers. Labor was also short, and 
these factors, allied with climatic 
conditions not conducive to agricul- 
tural prosperity, caused a drop of 
60% last year as compared with the 
average outturn between 1935 and 
1939. 

The trade association mentioned 
that climatic conditions in the 1930’s 
were decidedly more favorable in Fin- 
land than they had been during the 
present decade. 


Livestock Decreases 

The lack of feedstuffs has led to a 
decrease in the livestock population, 
and consequently -Finland has lost 
her valuable export market in agri- 
cultural products. Production is 
now only half what it was before the 
war, and dairy produce has to be 
imported into the country to satisfy 
home demands. Imports of feed were 
only 54% of the prewar figures. 

An increased crop outturn is ex- 
pected this year due to the availabil- 
ity of greater supplies of fertilizers 
and to the present weather conditions, 








John Zipoy 


NEW MANAGER—John Zipoy, who 
joined Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as a clerk 
in 1928, was recently named Minne- 
apolis branch manager of the feed 
and soy division, according to an an- 
nouncement by Clyde Hendrix, di- 
vision president. Since 1939 Mr. Zipoy 
has held various sales positions, be- 
ing named a territory salesman for 
the new feed and soy division in 1942. 
In 1946 he was transferred to the 
purchasing department of the division. 





which favor agriculture. There are 
also signs that economic life in Fin- 
land is reviving. 


Industrial Output Rising 

Industrial output is rising, and 
there are hopes that export markets 
will be regained. Like all other Euro- 
pean countries, Finland has an in- 
sufficiency of foreign currency and 
resources have to be carefully allo- 
cated to purchases. This applies not 
only to free currencies but to loans 





WESTERNCANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 


granted by the U.S. for the acquisi- 
tion of the U.S. government owned 
war surplus material. 

The greatest obstacle to the expan- 
sion of production at present is the 
shortage of electrical power caused 
by the loss of power stations and by 
the exceptionally -sevére drouth last 
year. Under the peace treaty Fin- 
land had to hand over to the Soviet 
nearly 30% of her water power, and 
this has proved a great drawback 
in enabling industry to recover the 
impetus necessary to pay for the 
imports of food. 

The reduction of Finland’s self-suf- 
ficiency in food production, especially 


EA 


TORONTO —— CANADA 
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in wheat and rye, necessitates greater 
dependence upon world supplies, and 
authorities consider that the require- 
ments for wheat, rye and flour im- 
ports will continue for many years. 

When Russia has a surplus of grain, 
it is likely that supplies will be sold 
either compulsorily or otherwise to 
Finland. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEO TEPLOW APPOINTED 


WASHINGTON — Leo Teplow has 
been appointed deputy to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
mission to Italy, according to a re- 
cent announcement by James D. 
Zellerbach, chief of mission. 





MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 


THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS + MAITLAND 


PURITY 
STERLING 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 



























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 













WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 












BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


WHoLe WHkaT FLourR 


Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO 


MILLING 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chi Nashville Omaha 

cago Columbus Enid Peoria 
St. Louis Portland New York Galvest 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago yt 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C 


WHEAT FROM EVERY 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


PRO- 


Minneapolis 
Davenport 
Columbus 
Buffalo 
Winnipeg 




















These Brands Meet 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Every Shop Need 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 



























“*W.. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


Chicago 9, Il. 


Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


















PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 











7 Shanley Avenue 











NEWARK, N. J. The Bourse 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 

















“Well, Dick, my boy,” said his 
uncle. ‘My congratulations. I hear 
you are engaged to one of the Rob- 
bins twins.” 

“Rather!” replied Dick heartily. 

“But,” said his uncle, “how do you 
manage to tell them apart.” 

“Oh,” said the young man. “I don’t 


try.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


The young man had ardently pro- 
posed to the broker’s daughter, but 
she could not make up her mind. 

“Will you be true to me?” she de- 
manded. 

“T’ll be true as steel,” he declared 


fervently. 
“Common or preferred?” she 
mused. ‘ 
¢$¢ ¢ 


It was the morning after a wild, 
wet night, and the convention dele- 
gate staggered down to the hotel res- 
taurant and asked for a big glass of 
tomato juice. 

“May I fix you a Bromo-Seltzer?” 
asked the waitress, immediately di- 
agnosing the greenness about the 
delegate’s gills. 

“Ye gods, no!” exploded the dele- 
gate. “I couldn’t stand the noise!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
‘What did your son learn at col- 
lege?” 
“How to open beer bottles on the 
edge of a table.” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


A sailor, placing a garland of flow- 
ers on a cemetery tombstone in the 
Far East, observed a_ patriarchal 
Chinese laying a bowl of rice on a 
grave short distance from him. 

“What time do you expect your 
friend to come up and eat his rice?” 
the sailor inquired. 

The patriarch squinted and replied 
pleasantly: “Same time your friend 
come up to smell flowers.” 


$e ¢ 
“Good morning, madam,” said the 
gas company service man. “I under- 
stand there’s something in the house 
that won’t work.” 
“Yes, he’s upstairs in bed.” 


¢?¢¢ 


“TI hear your wife came from a fine 
old family.” 
“Not exactly. She brought them 


with her.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Why is love like a mushroom?” 

“T don’t know. Why is love like a 
mushroom?” 

“Because you don’t know whether 
it’s the real thing until it’s too late.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“What's that book?” 
‘It’s entitled ‘What Twenty Mil- 
lion Women Want.’” 
“Yeah? Let’s see if they spelled my 
name right.” 
oe @ 


“Are you the young man who 
jumped in the river and saved mly 
son from drowning when he fell 
through the ice?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
“Where’s his mittens?” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











er Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘‘DorrEgacH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


} FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


| 
| 
| Branches: Belfast and Dublin 
} 





W. H. Rvtherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: Glasgow 


“Goldenglo,” 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,””’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 
LEITH 


9 Brunswick Street 
68 Constitution Street 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CBREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 'D1PLomA,”’ Glasgow 





| 


| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 
| 
| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


| C. I. F. business much preferred. 
j 





50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St,, LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,"’ Dundee 





| 
| ’ 
| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
VIGILANT”’ Riverside 


Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 


Flours - Offals Starch 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Cable Address: “Grarns,’”’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER — FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
: GENERAL AGENCY Established 1913 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Jos” 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 


Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


FEEDSTUF FS” 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


Cable Address: “‘Asbjornsta” 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Gaaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
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SHE COULD DOCK ALONE 


It’s possible to dock a big liner without assist- 
ance—in fact it’s been done in emergencies. But 
how much easier the job becomes with the tug’s 
help. 

Your flour processing, too, becomes easier 
and more effective with the aid of N-A’s Flour 
Service Division. They’re experts with over 
twenty-five years’ experience in “docking” all 
manner of flour treatment problems relating 
to bleaching, maturing and enriching. Why 
not have them “come aboard” with their 
time-tested products to work with you and 
your own consultants? You'll find them 
capable, prompt and economical. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE ( 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment I 
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How /ow is the 
cost of living? 


UNBELIEVABLY LOW in 15 European countries— 
the life-and-death difference between what a family needs 
to eat and what it has is often only $10... for a whole 
month! 


The reason ten American dollars can buy so much pro- 
tection against deadly malnutrition is CARE—a non- 
profit concern composed of 26 top U.S. welfare agencies. 
CARE can care for more people per dollar, and do it 
better, because it scientifically selects the most needed 
foods ... then buys them in warehouse quantities. 


Care to help our neighbors overseas? — send $10 to 

“CARE”, New York, along.with your name and address 

and those of the person you want to receive your 41,000- 

calorie package. (Clothing textile packages may be sent 
instead, if you wish, for same price). If you don’t know 
anyone in the 15 “CARE countries”, a needy family 
will be chosen for you. Delivery of your parcel is guar- 
anteed. And don’t be surprised if you get back the 
warmest thank-you letter of your life! 





